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WHEN THE WHEAT TIDE TURNED EASTWARD 


By FLORENCE L. CLARK 


WO hundred miles south of 
St. Paul a railroad pontoon 
floats in the Mississippi. 
It was built in 1874, and is 

ES the original railroad pon- 

If three other smaller ones 





toon. 
modeled after it are excepted, it is the 
only railroad pontoon bridge anywhere 
on this round earth. Its unusualness ap- 





granaries were filled to overflowing with 
products that could not be sold or moved. 

With dozens of bridges spanning the 
Mississippi nowadays, it is difficult to 
imagine conditions when the broad sweep 
of the nation’s greatest river formed a 


ceived their long delayed mail by boat, 
and shipped their products to market by 
boat. Grist mills sprang up everywhere 
to grind the wheat the farmers couldn’t 
market, and supply the settlers the flour 
they couldn’t buy. No wonder steam- 
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the products of the North, and main- 
tained this exclusive position until about 
1860. Then, almost overnight the tide 
turned and St. Louis dealers discovered 
the wheat flow had set in toward the 
East. A rival had sprung up in the Lake 
port, Milwaukee. For a dozen years Mil- 
waukee business men had been plotting 
and planning to accomplish this change, 


One of the Last Rafts Towed Down the Mississippi, Passing Through the Bridge Between Prairie du Chien and North McGregor 


parently should not be construed to mean 
that it is unsuited to railroading, as the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Company, which owns the bridge and the 
three others like it, recently has re- 
placed the old pontoons, indicating that 
it expects to maintain permanently this 
type of bridge at the crossing between 
Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, and Mar- 
quette, Iowa. 

~ The novel bridge owes its inception to 
the needs of the grain and flour trade. 
Indeed, it would be hard to pick out any 
other single agency that had more im- 
portant bearing on the development of 
wheat growing and flour milling in north- 
ern Iowa and Minnesota or was more di- 
rectly concerned in terminating the days 
when northern farmers west of the Mis- 
sissippi received next to nothing for their 
wheat. There had been but one market, 
southern cities; one means of transporta- 


tion, the steamboat. This meant conges- _ 


tion during the season of navigation, 
when.grain and flour men bid for space 
on the boats, and stagnation during the 
winter, when mills, warehouses, and 
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serious barrier between the settlers west 
of it and the markets to the east. Even 
after a bridge had been built between 
Dunleith, Illinois, and Dubuque, Iowa, 
two hundred and sixty miles of Iowa and 
Minnesota shore was solely dependent 
upon boats for supplies. Settlers re- 


boating was bonanza business those days, 
and the records tell of a thousand steam- 
ers docking at St. Paul in a season and 
“vast quantities of grain going down 
river daily, every boat loaded to the 
full.” 

St. Louis was the great market for 





The Pontoon in the West Channel as It Looks Today 


pushing mile by mile a railroad across 
Wisconsin from Milwaukee to the east 
shore of the Mississippi at Prairie du 
Chien. It was a long, slow, discouraging 
job, but a joyful day came in 1857 when 
rails were laid to the bank of the Mis- 
sissippi and the men who had sponsored 
and financed the job beheld from the 
windows of their private, flag bedecked 
car the Mississippi and the shore of the 
great Northwest beyond. Over there 
were the great stores of wheat and flour 
they hoped soon to see moving over the 
new railroad to their city beside Lake 
Michigan. 

The dream was not long in materializ- 
ing. By 1860 the pioneer railroad to the 
Upper Mississippi was. doing big busi- 
ness. In October, November and Decem- 
ber of that year four hundred thousand 
bushels of wheat, thirteen thousand bar- 
rels of flour and eleven thousand five 
hundred dressed hogs from Iowa and 
Minnesota were shipped by train from 
Prairie du Chien to Milwaukee. Just to 
show what a port of entry Prairie du 
Chien had become, a northern Iowa pa- 
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per of the winter of 1860 tells of a large 
shipment of flour made over the railroad 
which had been brought by team from the 
flouring mill of George Ruble at Albert 
Lea, Minnesota. 

At first it was chiefly in winter, when 
southern markets were not available, that 
the road had large patronage, but it was 
not long before several lines of boats 
were operating in connection with it and 
the bulk of the products from the newly 
opened prairies of the Northwest was 
diverted from its former longer and 
slower route to St. Louis by water and 
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The problem of transportation from 
the Iowa shore to Prairie du Chien had 
been difficult enough before, but with the 
completion of this railroad west of the 
river it became acute. Mr. Lawler set 
himself to solve it. He had “transfer 
barges” built. These were fitted with 
railroad +tracks corresponding to tracks 
on the banks of the river. Railroads on 
both sides of the river were extended to 
the river’s edge, so that cars were run 
directly from them onto the barges and 
carried over. This system was employed 
until 1874 with various changes, as Mr. 





The Old Warehouse at Prairie du Chien Where the Steamers and Barges Used to Unload 


carried by rail directly to the Great 
Lakes. 

“Boats running in connection with and 
in the interest of the Milwaukee and 
Prairie du Chien Railway” were listed in 
the August 21, 1861, issue of the same 
Iowa paper quoted above as, “For St. 
Paul and Dunleith, the steam packets 
Itasca, Milwaukee, Ocean Wave, War 
Eagle and Key City formed a daily line 
up and down; for Eau Claire and places 
on the Chippewa River, the packets Ma- 
quoketa City and Chippewa Falls; for 
Brownsville and Lansing, the Eureka, 
Elwood and Arizona; for Lansing, the 
Flora; for Dubuque, the Pearl; for ferry 
to McGregor, the Allamakee, McGregor 
and Knapp.” 

Spring, summer and fall these boats 
landed at the Prairie du Chien shore 
filled with wheat and flour and from the 
bulging elevators and warehouses, which 
received their shipments, trains were 
loaded for Milwaukee. In winter, long 
lines of wagons loaded with wheat, flour 
and dressed hogs came over the ice road 
and discharged their cargoes at the same 
elevators and warehouses. 

The busiest man in the Upper Valley 
those days was John Lawler, station 
agent of the railway at Prairie du Chien. 
He had to see that adequate ferry serv- 
ice was put on with the Iowa shore, that 
boats made connections with trains, that 
elevators were built, and attend to a 
thousand other details. It wasn’t long 
before we find him no longer just station 
agent, but the genius of the whole situa- 
tion, and the chief cause of greater and 
greater concentration of the grain trade 
of the Northwest at Prairie du Chien. 
He served as president of a packet line 
from St. Paul to his railroad. Then in 
1863, with several other bold spirits, he 
built a railroad up through the Iowa hills 
opposite Prairie du Chien and out over 
the Iowa prairies to Calmar, Iowa. This 
was soon extended north into Minnesota 
, and west into Iowa. The river road from 
Dubuque to connect with this was not 
built until several years later. So, all 
the trade of the McGregor, Western 
Railway centered at Prairie du Chien. 


Lawler bit by bit evolved the idea which, 
finally produced his invention, a railroad 
pontoon bridge. 

Having received a patent for it, he 
proceeded to build the bridge between 
Prairie du’ Chien and North McGregor 
(terminus of the McGregor, Western 
Railway), despite the clamor of the 
steamboat men that he would obstruct 
navigation, and the Tumber interests that 
no raft could ever be steered through it. 





In the end neither of these things hap- 
pened, and the venture was a success. 
A pile bridge was constructed from 
either shore and across the islands in 
midstream, with openings in both the 
channels used by the boats. Two huge 
pontoons with railroad tracks on them 
were placed in these openings, so that 
they could be swung out to permit the 
passage of boats and, when closed, form 
with the pile bridge a continuous rail- 
road across the Mississippi. 

It was a hazardous undertaking, re- 
quiring infinite faith and much capital, 
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for their wheat,—in fact there was noth- 
ing that didn’t respond to the first aid 
offered by the new venture. 

Mr. Lawler retained for quite a period 
private ownership of his pontoon, re- 
ceiving from the “Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway Company a dollar for 
every car that crossed. His bridge made 
him famous and wealthy, but those who 
knew the man, knew that he valued more 
than wealth the service he had rendered, 
the part he had played in developing the 
Northwest. 

He finally sold the pontoon bridge to 
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The Pioneer Elevator at Prairie du Chien 


but it accomplished what otherwise would 
have been delayed for some time, a 


through railroad from the Northwest to 


the -East. The products of northern 
Iowa, Minnesota and the Dakotas were 
soon going over the pioneer bridge, and 
the settlers in the new West were en- 
joying the benefit of daily train service 
to the East the year round. Towns grew, 
western railroads were extended, flour 
milling expanded, farmers got fair prices 


John Lawler 


the Milwaukee company, and it is stil! 
owned by them. There are many bridges 
between it and Minneapolis now, over 
which flow the wheat and flour of an 
immense territory. They are splendid 
modern structures, and are playing thei: 
part in the industrial life of the North- 
west. Millers and farmers of the great 
northern wheat areas should not forget, 
however, that first honors are due Mr 
Lawler’s little old pontoon bridge which 
gave first aid when they needed it most. 





MANAGING PARTNERS 

A decision of the Nebraska supreme 
court (181 N.W. 552) draws attention 
to the general rule of law that a manag 
ing partner is not entitled to compensa 
tion for services, in the absence of agree- 
ment therefor. The court says: 

“In a commercial partnership engaged 
in a business with capital invested joint- 
ly by the partners, a managing partner 
is not entitled to a salary for his indi- 
vidual services, or to an increase of 
authorized compensation, unless it is al- 
lowed by contract. . . 
partner is only entitled to such compen- 
sation for individual services as is au- 
thorized by contract applies to the serv- 
ices of a managing partner while he is 
engaged in winding up partnership af- 
feirs, .. 

“A managing partner in control of 
partnership property conducts his own 
business as well as that of the other part- 
ners. His advantage, his exposure to 
temptation in such a relation, and the 
duties of all partners toward the joint 
enterprise forbid compensation for per- 
sonal services, or for the increase of a 
salary formerly allowed, unless author- 
ized by contract. Hardships sometimes 
result from the enforcement of these 
rules of law, but they are founded on 
the protection of property rights, busi- 
ness integrity, confidential relations, and 
the inducements to unite individual capi- 
tal in a joint enterprise, and should not 
be relaxed in the present case.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 


. The rule that a . 
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“Jeff Davis Moseby, up to Roarin’ Springs,” said Old Dad 
Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller Mills, “has been plannin’ 
ary along in July an’ set out to hire 


“that, seein’ he siseabel s to the union, yt d 
Ee) have to have a dollar an’ a quarter 
a hour for the work, an’ when Jeff 
Davis got through figurin’ how that 


&? payin’ ae The é carpenterin’, he Pas t have any wheat 
left to store. He allowed it looked dang funny an’ I dunno 
but what he was a considerable sight more’n half right.” 








A TRADE SUMMONS 


It has been decided by the Millers’ 
National Federation to hold a mass con- 
vention at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, on 
June 29 and 30 and July 1. The North- 
western Miller is heartily pleased at this 
announcement, believing that nothing 
could possibly be devised that would do 
greater good to the American milling 
industry at the present time than to have 
its members come together for a general 
and open discussion of the situation. 

Nominally a convention of this kind 
was held in Toledo in June, 1915, but 
owing to the war this event lacked, in 
many respects, the attendance and the 
characteristics of such meetings in the 
past. So much was this the case that it 
may be said that the great mass conven- 
tion held at Old Point Comfort in June, 
1914, was really the last demonstration 
in force of the American milling in- 
dustry. 

It was planned to hold a millers’ camp 
meeting in the Ozarks in May, 1917, and 
arrangements were partially made to 
this end, but the entry of the United 
States into the World War caused the 
abandonment of the project. Since then, 
for various reasons, the mass conven- 
tions of the Millers’ National Federation 
have been omitted year after year, to the 
disadvantage of the organization itself 
and, of more serious import, to a very 
great loss in the solidarity of the entire 
industry. 

Delegates’ meetings have been regular- 
ly held, but however interesting, neces- 
sary and important they may be, they do 
not and cannot take the place of mass 
conventions such as the Federation used 
to hold regularly every year. They do 
not bring the rank and file of the in- 
dustry together; they do not inspire the 
same trade spirit and enthusiasm, and 
their results are not as beneficial and 
lasting. 

The Northwestern Miller haiteoes that 
a great deal of the present discourage- 
ment and demoralization in the American 
milling business is actually due to the 
fact that these conventions have not been 
held, and that for six years there has 
been no opportunity for the reassertion 
of the trade’s confidence in itself. This 


statement may not be susceptible of logi- 
cal reasoning in its support; neverthe- 
less there is a psychological basis for 
believing that when members of an in- 
dustry are segregated and have no op- 
portunity of coming together to discuss 
their common interests, they soon grow 
apart in their views, and the essential 
principles, in defense of which they 
should all stand together, are gradually 
undermined. 

Now, if ever, the millers of this coun- 
try are in need of one another’s counsel 
and advice. The events of the past seven 
years have not only shaken the world 
politically and socially, they have 
brought about industrial and commercial 
changes of great moment. The old, 
sound principles of business have been 
impaired by the exigencies of war; the 
flush of great prosperity and the ensuing 
sudden retrogression in values have 
threatened demoralization of spirit and 
decadence of practice. Abuses have been 
condoned, and a general relaxation in the 
tone of the trade as well as lassitude and 
dejection are notable and malign indica- 
tions of the trend of the times. 

The reassertion and indorsement of the 
sturdy, self-respecting, time-tried basic 
fabric of the American milling industry, 
such as can only be obtained through a 
parliament of its members, speaking out, 
clearly, forcefully and with conviction in 
defense of those principles which are 
being impaired, will be of inestimable 
value to this trade. The attrition of 
many minds can alone develop such an 
expression, so vital as it now is to the 
future wellbeing of the millers of the 
country. 

The Northwestern Miller cordially 
commends the coming convention in Chi- 
cago, and earnestly urges every miller 
who reads these words to join in making 
it a splendid and triumphant demonstra- 
tion of the inherent strength and spirit 
of the trade. This can be done by being 
present, not by proxy but in person. In- 
cidentally the new Drake Hotel, which 
has been chosen as the meeting place, is 
delightfully situated on the shore of 
Lake Michigan; it has every convenience 
and comfort, and Chicago is within easy 
reach of all sections of the industry. 


To set aside the three days of the last 
week in June for the purpose of making 
a pilgrimage which has for its object a 
genuine revival of the splendid spirit 
which, in the past, has succéssfully car- 
ried American milling through many 
periods of peril and dejection, a spirit 
the upholding and perpetuation of which 
is far more important than temporary 
prosperity, is very clearly the first duty 
of every miller. 

It is the most important thing on the 
calendar of 1921, and if the trade will 
realize this and, setting aside as com- 
paratively trivial all other engagements, 
respond to the call in numbers commen- 
surate with its importance and the grav- 
ity of the situation, the resultant demon- 
stration will have an enormous influence 
in starting milling on an upward course 
for the coming season. 


HARASSING THE GRAIN TRADE 


The passage by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Capper-Tincher bill, 
with a comfortable majority of two hun- 
dred votes, must have been something of 
a surprise to those who believed, whether 
hopefully or resentfully, that the present 
Congress, dominated by the Republican 
party, would be strongly in favor of 
keeping the government out of business 
just as far as possible. The measure in 
effect gives the Secretary of Agriculture 
far greater powers over the grain trade 
than he ever enjoyed during the war 
period, by the simple expedient of plac- 
ing a prohibitory tax on all future de- 
livery transactions made outside of 
“contract markets,” and giving him prac- 
tically a free hand in designating what 
markets are “contract” and what are not. 

This is a curious method of carrying 
out the Republican pledge of “more busi- 
ness in government and less government 
in business,” but when this pledge was 
made the prices of farm products had 
not begun to decline, and the attitude of 
the farmers had not been seriously con- 
sidered. At present there is ample proof 
that the farmers are exercising an enor- 
mous legislative influence both in Wash- 
ington and in the capitals of most of the 
leading agricultural states. They have 
seen the profits they expected to make 
swept away by the avalanche of falling 
prices, and, without very accurately 
studying the facts to discover the real 
causes for their distress, they have, not 
unnaturally, concentrated their indigna- 
tion ‘against their traditional enemies, 
and accused the grain trade of responsi- 
bility for all their troubles. 

That the present situation of the grain 
trade is exceedingly serious cannot be 
denied by any one who will take the 
trouble to read the text of the Capper- 
Tincher bill or that of the Lantz bills 
now pending in the Illinois legislature. 
These measures, and many others like 
them, either pending or actually passed 
in various states, constitute the farmers’ 
flank attack, designed to support the 
direct frontal movement represented by 
the formation of the United States Grain 
Growers, Incorporated. From the latter 
alone the grain trade has little to fear, 
for if it is permitted to compete with 
the new organization on a fair basis, 
there can be no doubt that it will be 
able easily to hold its own; but if it is 
forced to fight the farmers’ marketing 
scheme with its hands tied by adverse 
federal and state legislation, the outcome 
is exceedingly doubtful. 

The millers are directly concerned in 
the matter to the extent that the con- 
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tinuity of their wheat supply is danger- 
ously threatened. No matter what laws 
are passed, it may be taken for granted 
that wheat in ample quantities will be 
grown and marketed, and that the mill- 
ers of the United States will continue to 
produce about the same total amount 
of flour as in previous years; but if the 
existing machinery for the distribution 
of wheat is seriously crippled, it may 
become exceedingly difficult for the indi- 
vidual miller to secure adequate supplies 
of just such wheat as he wants at the 
exact times when he needs them. Un- 
certainty of supplies always means high- 
er prices to the consumer, and thus the 
pending laws attacking the grain trade, 
if they have any effect at all, are likely 
to begin by forcing an advance in the 
selling prices of flour and bread. 

At the same time, there seems to be a 
considerable amount of loud crying be- 
fore any one is actually hurt. President 
Griffin, of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
is quoted as saying that in his judgment 
“the grain exchanges of the country will 
voluntarily withdraw from business and 
close their market places rather than sub- 
mit to the intolerable, unfair and arbi- 
trary features of the Capper-Tincher 
bill.” This seems closely parallel to a 
threat of a general strike made by a 
leader of organized labor in the event of 
legislation of which labor disapproves. 
If the measure in question becomes law, 
and if the grain exchanges ‘find that they 
cannot continue to operate under its pro- 
visions, then they may, indeed, decide to 
go out of business; but Mr. Griffin’s 
veiled threat in advance is exactly of the 
kind which, when employed by organized 
labor, has aroused such general and jus- 
tified resentment. 

As a matter of fact, the grain trade 
is not going to be forced to suspend its 
activities by any law which the present 
Congress may pass. Undoubtedly there 
will be modifications in its practices, and, 
what is more, some of these will in the 
long run prove beneficial all round; but 
the economical and efficient marketing of 
grain is so clearly essential to the coun- 
try’s welfare that the machinery for ac- 
complishing it will at no time be permit- 
ted to break down. During the war the 
grain trade expressed frequent doubts as 
to whether it would be able to survive 
the regulations imposed by the Food 
Administration, and yet it found ways 
to adjust itself to the new conditions. 
Admitting the seriousness of the present 


. situation, there ought to be no question 


of the collapse of the grain trade, or of 
what amounts to a strike in protest 
against unfair legislation. 

The greatest difficulty lies in the fact 
that most of the legislation with regard 
to grain marketing is destructive rather 
than constructive; it seeks to hamper and 
weaken the grain trade without supply- 
ing any new facilities for bringing the 
farmers’ crops economically to market. 
What the country needs, as the Presi- 
dent has so emphatically stated, is less 
government interference with the normal 
and orderly course of competitive busi- 
ness; and if the grain trade will talk 
less about closing its doors, and base its 
arguments more definitely on the un- 
qualified promises of the administration, 
it will have a far better chance of win- 
ning for itself the public support which 
it needs now more urgently than ever be- 


fore. 
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MORE SENSE FROM THE FARMER 


There was recently reprinted in these 
columns a letter from a real farmer in 
which, by the use of somewhat crude but 
easily understood English, the writer 
vigorously expressed his opinion of the 
organizers who are “farming the farm- 
er” by involving him in wheat pooling 
schemes to their own profit and the 
farmer’s loss. 

The following communication, pub- 
lished recently in the Hutchinson (Kan- 
sas) Gazette, covers much the same 
ground, but its writer, J. W. Pickens, of 
Hutchinson, expresses himself and his 
views of the ten dollar a head saviors 
of the wheat growers so clearly that it 
seems well worth reprinting in full. 

“To the Editor, Gazette: 

“Sir: I see in The Gazette an article 
by A. C. Bailey, about how he and Mc- 
Greevy and that bunch are going to 
rescue the farmers from that great octo- 
pus, the Chicago Board, and set the price 
of wheat to suit themselves. 

“Now Mr. Bailey, are you not the same 
man who, with McGreevy and that bunch 
of agitators, went all over the state last 
fall organizing the farmers into the 
wheat pool? 

“You know how many farmers signed 
those contracts not to sell their wheat for 
less than $8 a bushel. You know you and 
your bunch got $14 from each man that 
signed, and you know that it cost the 
farmers not only the $14 you got, but 
from a dollar to a dollar and a half a 
bushel on their wheat, for at that time 
the gamblers were paying $2.50 for 
wheat. You said it was not enough, but 
pool it, and hold it, and force the market 
up, and that same wheat is worth one 
dollar now. 

“You and Mr. McGreevy and your 
bunch, on that deal alone cost the farm- 
ers more money than all the Boards of 
Trade would in a hundred years. 

“You recollect how you and your 
bunch abused the bankers for urging the 
farmers to sell their wheat and pay their 
debts, and how your bunch howled about 
the bankers forcing the farmers to sell 
their wheat at a loss, when in fact the 
bankers were doing the farmers a favor; 
for they knew that your bunch could not 
control the price of wheat. 

“Now, you come back with another 
scheme, and not only want $10 more 
from each farmer, but ask him to sign 
a bill of sale to you for all the wheat he 
grows for five years. As much as to 
say, ‘You farmers are all right to raise 
wheat, but you have not got sense enough 
to sell it. Give me and my bunch $10 a 
head, and your wheat, and we will do the 
rest.’ 

“Now, Mr. Bailey, I am a farmer, and 
have raised wheat for thirty years, and I 
never saw the time, if I wanted money, 
and had any wheat, that I could not sell 
it for the market price or if I wanted 
to hold it for a better price, I could 
get the money to carry it over. But you 
talk like that, as soon as the wheat is 
threshed, the gamblers take it and the 
poor farmer is robbed out of his crop. 

“Now, Mr. Bailey, I have raised wheat 
for thirty years, but this is the first 
time that I have been asked to sign away 
my right to sell it when and where I 
pleased. 

“You tried last fall to force the price 
of wheat up to $8; you know the result. 
I know one farmer with nine thousand 
bushels who was offered $2.60 per bushel. 
He had mortgage on his two farms of 
$14,000. He could have sold his wheat 
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and paid every dollar he owed, but you 
and your bunch got him to sign an agree- 
ment not to sell for less than $8. He 
has his wheat, but you have his $14, and 
he out his $14 and about $13,000 that he 
might have if it had not been for you 
and your bunch of agitators. 

“This is just one instance of your 
pooling plan. You fellows get the money 
and have a good time, but the farmer 
gets the experience. 

“Yours truly, 
“J. W. Pickens.” 





AN ANONYMOUS ATTACK 


In certain sections of the South there 
is being circulated in the trade and 
among flour consumers an anonymous 


' circular, apparently of ancient vintage, 


attacking selfrising flours. The circular, 
cheaply printed on a poor quality of 
paper, bears the title, “Facts and Infor- 
mation about Prepared Flour Mixtures— 
(So-Called Self-Rising Flour).” The 
text of the publication is made up of two 
extracts from the New York Journal of 
Commerce reporting a hearing before a 
committee of Congress on food stand- 
ards, held in 1916; an opinion by Marion 
Cole Fisher (whoever he, or she, may 
be); a statement of the position of Dr. 
Manton M. Carrick, health editor of 
Holland’s Magazine (both Dr. Carrick 
and the magazine named being otherwise 
unknown to fame); and, finally a quo- 
tation from the Journal of the Medical 
Association of Georgia, the same being 
undated and its authorship unacknowl- 
edged. 

Accompanying this collection of vague 
material, the back page of the leaflet 
carries, in facsimile, typewritten copies 
of two letters. One of these is signed 
by “C. W. Davis, M. D., R. F. D. No. 2, 
Atlanta, Ga.,” in which the rural free- 
delivery medico sets out that he ate self- 
rising flour, had gastric disorders, quit 
eating selfrising flour, got over the gas- 
tric disorders, and then, to prove the 
cause of the trouble, again began eating 
selfrising flour and again had gastric 
disorders. Which, taking a wholly lay- 
man’s view, seems to have served him 
jolly well right. 

The second communication, also repro- 
duced in facsimile, purports to be ad- 
dressed to Miss Ruth Poarch, 90 Forrest 
Avenue, Atlanta, under date of June 19, 
1916, and to be subscribed to by Thos. 
D. Love, M. D. In his letter Dr. Love 
tells Miss Poarch, although it is in no 
way evident that she had asked him for 
his opinion, that he regards a mixture of 
flour and baking powder as better than 
a selfrising mixture and, further, that 
he has “treated a number of patients 
with stomach and kidney trouble that 
could easily be traced to selfrising flour.” 

Both typewritten copies of these let- 
ters are certified by Donald J. Byers, 
a notary of Cook County, Illinois, ad- 
dress not given and not otherwise identi- 
fied beyond the fact that his commission 
expired June 30, 1916, making this cer- 
tification evidently one of the final acts 
under his notarial commission. With 
Notary Byers thus unidentified and un- 
located, the chain of anonymity contained 


“in the circular is made complete. 


It is not, however, at all difficult to 
identify the quarter from which: the 
pamphlet emanates. Each of the quota- 
tions and extracts separated from their 
context, as well as the letters, the one to 
Miss Poarch and the one from the rural 
delivery authority on dietetics, is an at- 
tempted argument against the use of pre- 
pared selfrising flour and in favor of 


the use of baking powders. Stress is 
laid upon the presence of calcium sul- 
phate in selfrising flours as prepared by 
millers and, of course, its absence from 
commercial baking powders. 

Selfrising flour, now produced in large 
quantity by scores of reputable milling 
and flour handling concerns, is a per- 
fectly standard product which has for 
many years past been increasing in favor 
in the South. It is compounded of good 
white flour and wholesome leavening in- 
gredients not differing essentially from 
those entering into the composition of 
baking powder. The charge that it. is 
unhealthful is patently a lie, and no 
further proof of this need be looked for 
than that this circular attack was neces- 
sarily made up of vague charges and 
quotations from opinions addressed to 
nonentities by unknown physicians of 
uncertain locations. 

The whole thing is so cheap and shab- 
by as to make it evident that it was 
addressed principally to the ignorant 
consumer. Nevertheless, the author of it 
should, if possible, be unmasked. As- 
suming that it is one of the manufac- 
turers of baking powders, The North- 
western Miller invites millers and flour 
dealers interested in selfrising flours to 
endeavor to discover the origin of the 
circular. On its part, it will, upon re- 
ceipt of proof of authorship, gladly pub- 
lish the name or names, with such added 
comment as seems befitting. 





THE OPERATIVE MILLERS’ . 
MEETING 

The Association of Operative Millers 
will hold its annual convention this year 
at Buffalo, the dates being from June 6 
to 11. So far as can be judged from 
the programme, the meeting is likely to 
be one of exceptional value to those who 
attend it, particularly because of the 
amount of time devoted to the discussion 
of technical milling problems. 

The Association of Operative Millers 
has had many ups and downs, but this 
past year, under the able leadership of 
Mr. Spehr and his associates, it has greatly 
increased its capacity for usefulness, and 
has done much to give its members the 
benefits of a correspondence course in 
the science of flour milling. 

Every owner and manager of a mill 
has it in his power to secure for his 
own company the full benefits of such 
a convention, by making it possible for 
one or more of his operative niillers to 
attend. If the United States had such a 
milling school as England possesses, there 
can be no doubt that many millowners 


would be eager to send their men to it 


in order to gain the advantages which 
naturally and inevitably follow a course 
of scientific training under competent 
teachers. In the absence of such a school, 
the Association of Operative Millers is 
rapidly finding its true function in the 
technical education of its members, and 
in the special short course provided by 
the programme for the Buffalo conven- 
tion it is extending to both managing and 
operative millers an opportunity which 
neither group can afford to overlook. 
The Northwestern Miller has been 
heartily in favor of the establishment of 
a milling school, and believes that the 
time will come when this plan, at present 
vague and indefinite, will be fully 
realized. Meanwhile, the educational 
work now being carried on by the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers provides 


the best substitute there is, and this _ 


work will be concentrated in the week of 
the convention at Buffalo. 


May 18, 1921 


Those millowners who make it possible 
for members of their operating staff tv 
attend the convention will secure the fu! 
benefits of this broadening and enlighten- 
ing process; those who fail to do so take 
the position that science and education 
have little or nothing to teach either 
them or their employees. Those who fee! 
that in the past the conventions of the 
association have not always been of mi- 
terial benefit would do well to consider 
the programme for the Buffalo meeting, 
which appears elsewhere in this issue, and 
see if it does not suggest specific a- 
vantages which they cannot afford ito 
forego. 





THE CHEAPNESS OF BREAD 


The average American family has for 
some months past been seriously consid- 
ering practicable methods for reducin.: 
its living expenses. The necessity for 
such consideration, and for concrete a 
tion as a result of it, is practically cer 
tain to continue for a long time to com: 
for it is quite apparent that the abnor 
mal level of wages reached during th. 
past two or three years can no longer b. 
maintained against the force of steadil; 
decreasing returns for the products o: 
labor. To some extent this means tha 
people must actually go without luxurie 
and non-essentials they have temporaril\ 
been enjoying, but, to a far greater de 
gree, it involves the substitution of les 
costly commodities for those which’ re 
quire a greater expenditure without « 
corresponding increase in value. 

In the matter of food, the diet of near- 
ly every family is made up of a larg 
number of items, differing widely in both 
cost and food value, and economy mean: 
simply an increase in the proportion o1 
those foodstuffs which give the greates! 
amount of nourishment for the smallest 
outlay of money. 

Whether economy in the food supply i: 


undertaken on a national scale, as it was 


during the war, or by the individual 
household, as a matter of economic pru 
dence, the- result is the same. In this 
connection an article which appeared not 
long ago in the Saturday Evening Post is 
of special interest, for it was written by 
Dr. Alonzo Taylor, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, whose direct and practical 
experience in connection with Europe’s 
food supply, as well as with that of the 
United States in the days of the Food 
Administration, has been such as to make 
his opinion of exceptional value. Dr. 
Taylor’s article may be briefly summar- 
ized in the following excerpt: 

“The Caucasian diet is founded on 
bread and milk. Everything preached in 
war time on the conservation of wheat 
must now be reversed. There is no rea- 
son why Americans should not eat the 
cereal that pleases them, and there are 
reasons why our total cereal consumption 
should be increased. 

“Cereals are the cheapest foods. Be- 
fore the war cereals furnished the 
American with approximately one third 
of his food at approximately one tenth 
of the total cost. Conditions are not far 
from that today. Three fourths of the 
cereal corisumption of this country is in 
the form of wheat bread. For the aver- 
age American, reduction in cost of the 
diet without reduction in quality is to be 
attained through increasing the daily 
consumption of bread. Different classes 
in different sections of the country may 
prefer corn, rice, rye or oatmeal; but for 
the average American increasing the con- 
sumption of cereal means eating another 
slice of bread with each meal.” 
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"Activity in May wheat has continued 
to be the ruling feature of the trade in 
both wheat and flour, and while July 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important py of : the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


ters for July shipment at $1 bbl under 
price of old, but trade thinks new flour 
should be had at $2 discount, with Kan- 
sas City July wheat 40c under old cash. 
Feed unchanged and dull... 


Cuicaco.—Wheat market has not been 
conducive to any firm demand for flour 





average of onl Hard Soft the past two days. Some mills have ad- 
= ide pe ‘the pordits ioe point of May 8-14 <....... & ry ° — — vanced their quotations on flour, yet 
$1.01, May was 27c higher than it was in May 1-7 ......... 42 45 30 sales are slow and not of large volume. 
mid April, and cash wheat showed a cor- {tll average --. 44 § 33 = With the local mills, orders are scat- 
responding strength. The spread of 25 February average 45 52 39 tered among the trade in the central 
@30c between May and July affords a January average.. 4¢ 50 4 states, but no heavy buying in any part 
quite sufficient explanation of the gen- | eae te —.. 4 =. 2 of the country, especially for export. 
eral dullness of the flour market. Nomi- October average.. 55 61 43 
nally, flour quotations were about steady, September av’ge.. “ € 4 NORTHWEST CROP OUTLOOK GOOD 
the advance in wheat being reflected }ysuet average... df <9 30 Crop reports fr tically all sec- 
; a ; anim te sees _Crop reports from practically all sec 
rather in a gain in feed prices t oe Se ss S 61 LH tions in the Northwest are favorable. 
ay average .... 46 59 36 


any change in flour, although prices 
quoted on May 17 showed a certain 
amount of strength, but most markets re- 
ported sales below ruling quotations by 
mills anxious for business. 

The recent fluctuations in wheat prices 





KILLED IN AUTO ACCIDENT 


T. J. Holdridge, Director of Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Wichita, Kansas, Victim of 





Good local showers are reported from 
widely separated points in both North 
and South Dakota. More rain is needed 
in South Dakota, but elsewhere there is 
plenty of moisture for the time being. 
On the whole, the weather to date has 


are indicated in pa Re maingy fl — Disaster in Los Angeles on May 15 been cool. This has retarded growth 
average Closing F May 16.—(Spe- somewhat, but this deficiency will soon 
western exchanges: ot Dearne, Sih, ee re be made up with warmer weather. The 


cial Telegram)—T. J. Holdridge, of Kan- 





Raw £6 S6ockeees ~“" wae . snes Pa sas City, Mo., a director of the Kansas Wheat plant has deep roots, the stand is 
Shem 48-2. cbeaaeen 146 1.42 1.15 Flour Mills Co., Wichita, Kansas, was an good, and altogether the out- 
Seee OF tesensnenee aos ee +13 killed in Los Angeles on May 15, when ook is encouraging. 
Ser kee 1.37 112 his automobile collided with another ma- * * 
Sacha aa 1.34 1.26 1.08 chine. 
april 36 eceececees 1.30 1.17 1.01 — R. C. Mason. Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneap- 
April 22 ....seeeee ee er ae olis: The weather has been very favor- 
aril oy canst ae 1.21 106 ==, CAVTTTOT TERT TNT ONT TTT Ten rt. able during the past week for the grain 
f 6 ecrops of the Northwest. HH has been 
The summe o> ae Se Sap pane i LEGRAPHIC Su MARY & cool, but grain has made good headway 


is indicated in the following tables, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 


and at present shows a fine condition. 
Considerable rain has fallen throughout 
This was needed in a 


the territory. 
eastern: Hard Soft The Northwestern Miller, May 18.) = Daher of districts, cnmatiiar Wentate. 
ie Mh i ccksies 50 $8.00 | Puaperruia.—Flour quiet, but mill From northwestern North Dakota and 
May 7 .cccesees 8.60 7.75 limits generally steadily held. Millfeed eastern Montana we have received favor- 
~~ Saad hee y39 dull, with buyers and sellers apart on able reports the past week. Seeding of 
March 1 9.35 9.55 prices. wheat in that territory has been com- 
Feb. 1 oes on as Nasnvitiz.—No material changes not- pleted from 10 days to three Weeks 
2 ¢ 8.65 920 ed in flour market since Saturday. Prices earlier than last year. This same condi- 
Sh, B weskenss 11.00 10.85 steady, and buying in small lots fair. tion ag to a large extent through- 
Oct. 1 ssereeeee 11.80 11.55 Millfeed unchanged. out the four northwestern states, and is 
Gi. B sctecins 12.45 12.10 ar eee caaek ieee. 
ME: 3 vsageeder 12.80 12.60 Cotumsvus.—Not much doing in flour bs , 
De 6 <tsvese 18.40 18.38 market except an occasional sale of sin- With favorable growing weather much 
Sete) wae aa isas gle car for immediate shipment. ‘Trade hy 3 ae Sauces La 

> 


*Record high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


not at all concerned over damage re- 
ports coming from Southwest. Feed dull. 

Mitwavxee.—Flour trade inactive. 
Prices steady and unchanged. Sale of 


should escape a large amount of damage. 
The soil conditions this year have been 
especially good and, with cool weather 
and early seeding, the small grain is well 


Hara Soft one car of medium dark rye at $6.50 bbl - 
May 14 ‘mist “gots “yugg reported Monday. Millfeed quiet, al- fosson is similar to the big crop year of 
May Tseecssee 6.85 6.00 6.95 though middlings are slightly more ac- 1915" As farmers have been able to 
May 1 .vcccccce 4 6.98 eH tive. Prices steady to firm. Light of- oo without much interruption, they 
Sm .’....... ae 6.95 7.25 feFS. : have continued seeding all acreage pos- 
BOR © vocccces - 6.85 7.00 7.20 Kansas Ciry.—Flour quiet as week ible. We believe that the total acreage 
ee F seovseres ae by 7-36 opens in Southwest. Domestic business ynder cultivation in the Northwest is 
WOR, f cccncsccs ae 8.85 9.19 light, with jobbers showing some inter- fully as much as, if not greater than, 
Oct, 2 cecccccee 10.30 10.00 10.05 est. Export slightly improved, but not  jast year. 
pe pp tacreees aes ee ee as strong as formerly. Prices up with In North Dakota and Montana there 
yf Seetapidden 11.25 10.85 10.50 Wheat. No betterment in millfeed mar- probably will be an increase in the corn 
June 19* ...... 11.55 11.15 10.80 ket, but demand is still fair on light acreage. Even though the corn does not 
ay = — 10.70 offerings. mature, it is very valuable for fodder. 


*Record high point. 

An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on May 14 
was $23 per ton, which compares with 
the recent low point of $21.40, the high 
point of $59.80 reached last May, and 
with the following first-of-the-month 
quotations: 





Sr. Louis.—Hard and soft wheat low 
grades and clears in good demand for 
export and domestic consumption, and 
prices held firm. Higher grades in dull 
request in car lot way, and mills will- 
ing to shade prices. Small lots for im- 
mediate shipment in fair demand. Mill- 
feed quiet at fairly steady prices. Offer- 
ings continue light. 

Bautrmore.—Flour firmer, with buyers 
showing more interest in offerings, espe- 
cially hard and soft winters. One big 
southwestern mill offering new hard win- 


The oats and barley in Minnesota and 
South Dakota are now above ground and 
exceptionally fine. 

The winter rye crop as a rule also 
shows a good condition, although there 
are a few places where it has been 
thinned by winter killing. 

We have made a special inquiry re- 
garding the flax acreage. The indica- 
tions are that it will be reduced from last 
year 50 per cent, or possibly more. Ap- 
parently’ farmers do not intend to sow 
any more flax then they first planned on. 





The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


May 15 May 17 
May14 May7 1920 1919 


Minneapolis ...232,095 242,425 253,780 374,555 








Gt, POSE wcccces 12,470 9,865 7,180 11,970 
Duluth-Superior 20,700 7,185 18,710 34,915 
Milwaukee -» 7,690 6,825 12,500 10,500 
Totals ....... 272,955 266,300 287,170 431,940 
Outside mills*..125,130 ...... 145,385 ...... 
Ag’gate sprg.398,085 ...... 432,666 ...... 





St. Louis 24,100 11,100 16,800 27,500 
St. Louist ..... 27,800 30,200 41,800 46,400 
Buffalo ........ 84,900 128,860 81,450 158,300 
Rochester 7,400 7,300 6,900 13,700 
Chicago ....... 18,750 17,250 20,500 20,500 


Kansas City ... 64,800 40,750 72,700 62,800 
Kansas Cityt ..186,475 207,165 255,540 241,415 


Omaha 2.2.0.0. 11,065 16,205 11,845 20,400 
Toledo ........ 16,800 17,200 20,600 31,400 
Toledof ....... 56,100 46,955 32,675 59,005 
Indianapolis ... 3,330 3,300 4,885 14,400 
Nashville** .... 70,310 77,390 74,065 108,785 
Portland, Oreg.. 17,440 20,290 31,125 35,715 
Seattle ........ ,190 12,575 17,150 48,605 
Tacoma ....... 30,925 18,040 33,410 49,520 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


May 15 May 17 
1 





May 14 May7 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ...... 42 44 46 69 
GR, POM cosccccces 53 42 31 51 
Duluth-Superior .. 56 19 37 94 
Outside mills* .... 39 40 45 60 
Average spring.. 42 42 44 68 
Milwaukee ........ 32 29 52 58 
St. Louis ......... 48 22 33 55 
St. Louist ........ 36 39 54 60 
Buffalo .........+. 51 77 49 95 
Rochester ........ 40 39 32 74 
CRICABO «e.scccees 63 59 70 69 
Kansas City ...... 57 36 75 77 
Kansas City? ..... 42 47 59 58 
OURORE ocicscccece 67 49 84 
Toledo ....... 36 43 67 
Toledof ..... 30 46 63 
Indianapolis .. 15 21 63 
Nashville** 40 43 52 
Portland, Oregon.. 36 42 65 84 
Seattle ........... 27 24 33 103 
TRCOTRR sccccecves 54 32 59 85 
DOCG oc crcccvcs 41 38 47 72 


Flour output for week ending May 14 at 
all above points shows an increase of 3 per 
cent from week ending May 7. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





WHEAT AND FLOUR IMPORTS 
According to the latest report of the 
Department of Commerce, the United 
States imported 44,447,008 bus of wheat 
and 1,247,847 bbls of flour during the 
nine months from July 1, 1920, to March 
31, 1921. These imports compare as fol- 
fows with the imports during the corre- 
sponding periods of 1919-20 and 1918-19 
(000’s omitted) : 
1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
17 33 














Wheat flour, bbis.... 1,248 

Wheat, bus, from— 
Canada . ° 44,137 3,384 1,087 
Mexico .... 4 10 ese 
Argentina .. 189 138 1,007 
Australia .. oe eee 262 4,550 
Other countries ... 117 eve 3 

Total wheat, bus..... 44,447 3,794 6,647 








Flour and millfeed quotations as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, May 17. Unless otherwise noted, flour 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Baltimore 


Philadelphia 


per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


Boston Columbus tNashville 


FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York 
Spring first patent ..... Ce eccccccescece eeeee $8.65@ 9.10 $8.95@ 9.25 §.....@..... $7.80@ 8.20 $.....@..... $8.75@ 9.00 $9.00@ 9.25 $9.85 @10.50 $8.75@ 9.45 $8.75@ 9,25 
Spring standard patent 8.20@ 8.50 8.70@ 8.80 ey Bee 7.40@ 7.80 -@. 8.25@ 8.50 8.25@ 8.75 8.75@ 9.85 8.25@ 9.00 ee Se 
GpHring ACSL CAE cicccccevcvcccccecvecsvces ‘ 5.50@ 5.85 6.00@ 6.25 re er 5.25@ 5.75 --@. étes pee bans 6.50@ 7.00 oedes QPecens etees “ee ewes 
Hard winter short patent.............eee005 8.40@ 8.90 = Pee 8.10@ 8.25 7.25@ 7.65 Pee 8.50@ 8.75 8.50@ 8.75 8.25@ 9.50 8.40@ 9.00 8.25@ 8.50 
Hard winter straignt .osccscccccccccsccsese 7.10@ 7.80 oo@.- 7.80@ 7.60 6.50@ 6.75 er 8.00@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.25 err: rerrn 7.75@ 8.30 ere Peer 
Hard winter first clear .......-.eeseeeeeee ° 5.40@ 5.65 --@.. 6.25@ 6.75 5.50@ 6.00 - eee Pere 06a 0 @ cccce occee@e cede ooo Do ccce cccee@eocice 
Soft winter short patent............eeseeees 7.90@ 8.20 a ee ---@. 7.25@ 8.00 = 8.00@ 8.25 Te Pree 7.50@ 8.50 wT. Orr 8.50@ 9.00 
BOSt Wiser STFRIMME 6 os0s ccccccecccsccccece A10@ 7.65 Tie) Pert ~e@.. 6.50@ 6.75 0° @... *6.25@ 6.50 *6.40@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.50 6.90@ 7.80 7.60@ 7.80 
Soft winter first clear .....ccccccccccscccecs 5.75@ 6.00 cece se @ocene eet Per 5.25@ 5.50 oe Qe ere, Pere 0000 eG secce 6.00@ 6.75 cece oe ccce 5.50@ 6.50 
TO , SHIN hn vino cd6oe oes eevesesoecas 7.25@ 7.40 7.40@ 7.50 A en Cocco Mee ~~ 7.75@ 8.25 90000 ce coce 8.50@ 9.00 @ coos @. 
ee | EA Te rae oeccece 7.00@ 7.20 6.50@ 6.60 a Pet Tre, it os Qice 7.00@ 7.50 overs Devoee o cece @ocece @ oer @. 
FEED— 
GOORNG OO 5 6n5.o6 banc cnnn edvccebs codebase + 18.75@19.25 16.00 @17.00 Ter. cece ofl é cse6 ee. ee 24.00 @25.00 26.50 @ 27.50 @ 26.50 @ 24.00 tec Docece 
SE SO MES vn dc clb-ceecrusadectsetets - 18.50@19.00 caves QP ecccce 16.00 @17.00 «+.++@19.00 7. Fee Trit) stk 0 08s offs cece @ 27.00 @ woes 0 cece Mic cece 
Soft winter bran .......... teen ee eeeereenes 19.00 @19.50 waco 0 0G s coe'e weeee Pewee  eocre @ 20.00 Pee 29.00 @30.00 27.50 @ 28.50 @ 27.50 @..... 20.50 @ 23.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 16.50@18.00 «see + @16.00 20.00@21.00 ....... De cves oo BD vce 24.00 @ 25.00 24.00 @ 25.00 25.00@25.50 @ 23.00 occceRPeccee 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).............. 21.00 @ 22.00 19.50 @ 21.00 22.00 @ 23.00 24.00 @25.00 oo @ ees 28.00 @ 29.00 29.00 @ 30.00 26.00 @ 27.00 @ 27.50 23.50 @ 25.00 
BOG GOR ed pack diesneginsé desc eccccecccece 27.00@38.00 23.50@ 26.00 ae ae ee jee Pere 34.00@35.00 34.00@35.00 «+++» @35.00 e+e» @33.50 er hee 
Family patent (49's) Straight (49's) Cut-off (49’s) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
ONIN ib dino 9's: canink o ces nae @8.35 $6.50@7.00 $6.00@6.50 e070 Qeece $9.60@ 9.80 $8.00@8.90 
San Francisco ........ ..... @9.30 . «@7.60 «oes @6.50 «s+» @9.10 tee» @10,70 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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NO CHANGE IN FEDERAL GRADES 





Secretary of Agriculture Wallace Says Thorough Investigation Is Needed 
Before Useful Changes Can Be Made—Slight Alteration 
Made in Spring Wheat Standards 


Wasuinoton, D. C., May 16.—(Special 
Telegram)—Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace, in a statement issued here to- 
night, declined to make material changes 
in the present standard wheat grades un- 
til he had given the matter a “thorough- 

oing investigation.” Should changes be 

ustified by the findings of such an in- 

vestigation, they will be put in effect 
well t advance of the marketing season 
next year, he. stated. His statement 
reads: 

“On April 27 and 28, 1921, delegations 
from Minnesota and other central north- 
western states met in my office and re- 
quested certain changes in the federal 

rades for spring wheat. During this 

earing an eastern delegation asked to 

be heard on grades for garlicky wheat, 
but were requested to defer their pres- 
entation until a later date, and were 
heard May 13, 1921, at which time dele- 
gations from Missouri, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland also were heard on the same 
subject. 

General hearings have not been held, 
nor have interested parties in other sec- 
tions of the country had full opportunity 
to present their views upon the changes 
proposed or the other changes in federal 
wheat grades which might become nec- 
essary if the proposed changes should 
be granted. I have, however, received a 
great many telegrams and letters on the 
matter from other sections, most of them 
expressing strong opposition to any 
changes in the present wheat grades. 

“TI listened attentively to all that was 
said at the hearings, have read the let- 
ters and telegrams received, and have 
gone to some trouble to consult many 
people who favored and opposed the 
changes suggested, not only those who 
requested interviews, but others of wide 
experience and _ practical knowledge 
whose judgment I asked for. Also, I 
have read evidence presented at previous 
hearings and have at hand the informa- 
tion gathered with a great deal of care 
by the Department of Agriculture 
through extensive investigations covering 
many years. 

“From the information gained at the 
hearings and otherwise, and from the 
most conscientious study I have been 
able to give this matter during the past 
three weeks, I have not been able to find 
reasons which justify any change in the 
present grades, except a minor change 
noted hereafter. Among the reasons 
which compel this decision are the fol- 
lowing: 

“Frequent changes in grades and 
standards are highly undesirable, and 
should be made only after thorough in- 
vestigation has shown them to be both 
justified and needed. 

“The grain standards act requires that 
notice of changes be given not less than 
90 days in advance of their effective 
rate. Changes made to apply to the crop 
of this year should become effective not 
later than Aug. 15 for spring wheat, and 
still earlier for garlicky wheat; even 
then some wheat would have begun to 
move, and many contracts therefor would 
have been made. Therefore, changes ef- 
fective this year must be announced im- 
mediately. 

“I have been in office but a short time 
—much too short to give this matter the 
study its great importance demands, 
particularly from the standpoint of the 
wheat grower. I am not willing to order 
changes which I do not of my own 
knowledge feel are fully justified and 
will be helpful to the producer and pro- 
mote more satisfactory marketing of our 
wheat crop. 

“I have had no trouble in getting 
opinions and advice in this matter of 
wheat grades, but I have had a great deal 
of difficulty in getting sound facts upon 
which these opinions are based. The 
study I have given the matter makes it 
very plain to me that hasty or illcon- 
sidered action might result in great in- 
justice to the wheat grower, who is least 
able to protect himself on such a mat- 
ter, and throw our wheat marketing sys- 
tem into confusion, to the injury of 
everybody who grows or handles wheat. 

* 


“While I make no changes in the 
grades at the present time, the criticism 
of the present grades warrants a thor- 
oughgoing investigation, especially as to 
their practical application at country 
buying points. I shall make such investi- 
gation during the coming wheat market- 
ing season, and if changes are justified 
they will be made well in advance of the 
marketing season next year. 

“During the hearing it was strongly 
urged that the words ‘good color’ be sub- 
stituted for the word ‘bright’ in the 
spring wheat grades, It was contended 
that the word ‘bright’ was used at times 
in a technical sense to the disadvantage 
of the wheat growers. This descriptive 
term ‘bright’ was used in the old Min- 
nesota grades, and was carried over into 
the federal grades when they were estab- 
lished. Very few new cars of wheat 
have been graded down solely because of 
failure to meet the requirement ‘bright,’ 
but since it is charged that the term 
may be used improperly to grade down 
wheat at country buying points, I am 
ordering that it be eliminated entirely 
from the standards. There seems to be 
no good reason for substituting some 
other descriptive term for it, as that 
would require explanation for a long 
time before being generally understood, 
and might also be used in the same way.” 


Joun J. Marrinan. 





SAN FRANCISCO SHIP SITUATION 


San Francisco, Cat., May 14.—Fol- 
lowing a meeting held on May 11 the 
Pacific-American Steamship Association 
issued a statement that all officers and 
seamen who sign on at the reduced wage 
and revised working conditions will be 
retained on the vessels after the present 
maritime controversy has been settled. 
Officials of the association said that they 
had decided on this plan following Ad- 
miral Benson’s defy to the unions that 
all men answering the call of the board 
to man ships would not be discriminated 
against in future employment. 

Manned by nonunion officers and sea- 
men, the Matson Navigation Co. succeed- 
ed on May 11 in getting its first steamer 
out of this port since the strike went 
into effect. They dispatched the Wilhel- 
mina at noon on that day for Honolulu 
with passengers and freight. This was 
the third vessel to sail from here since 
the strike with men signing on at the 
reduced wages. - The other two were the 
Shipping Board freighter Bakersfield 
and the Admiral Line steamer President. 
Officials of the Matson company said yes- 
terday that —_ were being made to 
dispatch the Matsonia from here a week 
hence. 

Expulsion of the China Mail Steamship 
Co. from the Pacific American Steamship 
Association was decided at a meeting of 
that body yesterday, as the result of the 
company entering into a year’s agree- 
ment with the Seafarers’ Council of the 
Pacific. 

The White Flyer Line steamer Hum- 
boldt arrived here yesterday, and will 
be laid up. The ——— signed an 
agreement with the workers for a year, 
but it is declared that steamship com- 
panies tied up by the strike prevailed 
upon the owners of the Humboldt to 
withdraw their vessel from service. 

Officials of the Marine Engineers’ As- 
sociation said yesterday that the state- 
ment of Harold H. Ebey, district direc- 
tor of the Shipping Board, that troops 
would be called if necessary was uncalled 
for. The engineers said that this state- 
ment tended to give the impression that 
a lawless condition prevailed here when, 
as a matter of fact, there has been no 
trouble to speak of. The engineers said 
that they had warned their men to re- 
frain from any demonstrations. ; 

The outward movement of tonnage for 
the present month will be the lowest in 
20 years for this port, on account of the 
strike, according to shipping men. There 
also will be a heavy falling off in the 
tonnage arriving here for the same 
period. Steamship offices have cut their 
working forces to the minimum on ac- 


count of the shipping situation. Ship- 
ping men say that thousands of dollars 

ve been lost through the strike, not 
only to the steamship companies, but to 
other lines of industries and wage- 


earners. 
R. C. Mason. 





DISCUSS BAKING INSTITUTE 

The finance and advisory committee of 
the American Institute of Baking met in 
St. Louis last Saturday to hear reports 
of the committees on a permanent loca- 
tion for the American Institute. The 
claims of Cincinnati, Chicago, Washing- 
ton and Atlantic City were heard, but no 
definite action was taken. Subcommit- 
tees were instructed to continue their 
work and report at a subsequent meet- 
ing, the date of which will be announced 
later. 





NEW COMPANY ESTABLISHED 





Fant Milling Co. Takes Over Business of | 


Gladney Milling Co., Sherman, Texas— 
Financial Troubles Cause Change 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 14.—The Fant 
Milling Co. last week took over the prop- 
erty and business at Sherman, Texas, 
formerly owned and operated by the 
Gladney Milling Co. The new concern is 
largely owned by the same interests as 
was the Gladney company, including 
Frank Kell, of Wichita Falls, and Perry 
Burrus, of Fort Worth. S. S. Gladney 
has retired from milling and is planning 
to enter the grain trade, probably at Fort 
Worth. The change in the Sherman busi- 
ness was made necessary by financial 
difficulties of the Gladney Milling Co. 

E. T. Fant, president and manager of 
the new company, was formerly vice 
president and general manager of the 
Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Fort Worth. 
He is succeeded as manager there by 
Kent Barber, formerly with the Morten 
Milling Co., Dallas. 

Another change in the management of 
the Kell group of mills is the transfer of 
T. P. Duncan, president of the Waco 
Mill & Elevator Co., to Wichita Falls, 
where he will manage the Wichita Mill 
& Elevator Co., succeeding J. C. Mytin- 
ger, retired to enter the grain trade at 
Wichita Falls. 

R. E. Sterne. 





TO CONTROL FEDERAL BARGE LINE 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 14.—W. S. Dickey, 
of Kansas City, and associates in Kansas 
City, St. Louis and Chicago, are said to 
have practically secured control of the 
Federal Barge Line now operating on 
the Mississippi and Warrior rivers. 

Delay in taking over the business, it is 
said, is to allow the government’s plan 
of locating suitable river terminals at 
various points on the Mississippi, along 
the same plans as worked out at Mem- 
phis, to be completed. 

It is said Mr. Dickey and others al- 
ready have formed the corporation with 
enough capital to take over the line, and 
will start operation about Nov. 1, 1921. 

In connection with the change, it is 
said that Chicago business men are in- 
terested in reviving the Illinois drainage 
canal project, which, if properly opened, 
will give a through water route from 
Chicago to the Gulf by way of the Illi- 
nois and Mississippi rivers. It is the 
plan of the promoters to reconstruct the 
line in such a way that complete service 
can be maintained every month in the 
year from St. Louis to New Orleans, as 
well as from Chicago. 

In addition to this service the line will 
be extended to Kansas City by adding 
more equipment and maintaining a serv- 
ice practically the year around by in- 
ducing the government to operate dredge 
boats in the Missouri River. Kansas City 
shippers have been trying for several 
months to get another barge line estab- 
lished. It was taken up locally there, it 
is said, by river men, but the present 
condition of the Missouri River was the 
principal obstacle. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





BAKER DENIES BANKRUPTCY 

PirrspurcH, Pa., May 14.—Formal an- 
swer has been made by the Homestead 
(Pa.) Baking Co. in the involuntary 
bankruptcy proceedings instituted at the 
instance of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
the Marshall Milling Co. and the Duluth 
Universal Milling Co. The answer was 
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filed in the United States court on May 
12 by W. L. McConegly, counsel for the 
Homestead Baking Co., and is sworn to 
by Horace W. Crider as president and 
general manager. A general denial is 
made that the company is bankrupt, and 
the court is asked to permit a jury to 
pass on the case. The matter will be 
decided by the court later. 
C. C. Larus. 


THE LATE C. R. CROSBY 


Head of Well-Known New England Company 
Took His Own Life in Despondency 
Over Business Difficulties 


Last week The Northwestern Miller 
published a brief announcement of the 
sudden death of Charles Rice Crosby 
(owing to a clerical error the name there 
appeared as E. Crosby), head of the old 
New England firm of E. Crosby & Co., 
Brattleboro, Vt. Further details had not 
at that time been obtained, but subse- 
quent investigation confirmed the first re- 
port that Mr. Crosby had shot himself. 
His death occurred on Saturday after- 
noon, May 7. 

Mr. Crosby was born in Brattleboro 
on Sept. 6, 1866, the youngest of the 11 
children of Edward and Betsey Crosby. 
His father was one of the leading busi- 
ness men of the city, and the firm of 
E. Crosby & Co. goes back to 1840. 
Charles R. Crosby entered the service of 
his father’s firm immediately on_ his 
graduation from the local high school, 
becoming a member of the firm in 1888. 
His father died in 1890, and the business 
was thereafter conducted by Charles R 
Crosby, his brother, Edward C. Crosby, 
and his brother-in-law, Leroy F. Adams. 
Edward C. Crosby retired from the firm 
in 1897, and Mr. Adams died in 1910. 
leaving Charles R. Crosby to conduct th« 
business alone. 

The flour, grain and feed business car- 
ried on by the firm grew steadily in ex- 
tent. For several years prior to the 
death of the elder Crosby, the gross busi- 
ness had exceeded $1,000,000 a year, but 
the establishment of a number of branch 
houses rapidly increased the volume of 
trade until, at the time of the World 
War, local reports indicated that the firm 
was doing a business of $1,500,000 a 
month. The company’s present ware- 
houses and elevator were built in 1912, 
replacing the old structures which were 
then sold to the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road. 

The Crosby family had for generations 
been prominent in the life of Brattle- 
boro, and, as one of the local newspapers 
expressed it, “Anything approaching an 
adequate estimate of Charles R. Crosby’s 
public interests and activities would 
amount to an enumeration of practically 
every local project that arose during the 
30-odd years over which his active career 
extended.” He was a director of various 
banks and other local organizations, and 
a member of both the Brattleboro and 
the Boston chambers of commerce. He 
was also a director of the Grain Dealers’ 
Mutual Insurance Co. of Boston. 

In 1888 Mr. Crosby married Martha 
A. Bemis, of Brattleboro, who survives 
him. Of their six children five are now 
living: Godfrey, Sylvia, Richard and 
Charles Crosby, and Mrs. Lyman M. 
Smith. 

According to the statements issued 
locally, worry as to the future of a busi- 
ness to which he had devoted practically 
his whole life undoubtedly drove Mr. 
Crosby to suicide. For some time his 
friends had known that the trend of 
prices was against him, but to all out- 
ward appearances Mr. Crosby retained 
his optimism in the face of what he be- 
lieved was only temporary adversity. 
Only his closest business associates were 
aware of the terrible mental strain under 
which he was working, and even they 
could not believe that his occasional de- 
spondent moments were the symptoms of 
an unbalanced mental condition. 

Inability to meet large contracts made 
at the high prices prevailing in the grain 
trade last summer and fall brought Mr. 
Crosby’s difficulties to a culmination, and, 
according to the statements made in the 
Brattleboro papers, his company was 
heavily involved with western houses, al- 
though practically free from local debts. 
It is believed, however, that some sort of 
a reorganization may make possible a 
continuance of the business. 
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EMERGENCY TARIFF IS DELAYED 





Conference Committee Expected to Have Trouble in Smoothing Out Diffi- 
culties Over Exchange Valuation and Dyestuffs Sec- 
tions—Tariff Provisions Unchanged 


Wasurnoton, D. C., May 14.—By a 
vote of 63 to 28 the Senate passed the 
emergency tariff bill on Wednesday. 
Adoption of the tariff measure by the 
Senate in the draft finally agreed upon 
had been discounted. The only question 
raised was that of the soundness of the 
Knox dye amendment, it having been 
charged by Senator Moses, of New 
Hampshire, Republican, that the amend- 
ment gave monopolistic rights to certain 
interests in the American dye market. 
A motion to eliminate the dye amend- 
ment from the bill was defeated, 60 to 25. 

The tariff measure as passed by both 
houses imposes a duty of 35c per bu on 
wheat and 20 per cent ad valorem on 
wheat flour and semolina. The measure 
places a duty of 15c per bu on corn and 
30c per bu on flaxseed. 

As adopted by the Senate, the bill 
provides a special antidumping duty 
equal to the difference between the price 
at which goods are offered and the for- 
eign market value. Provision is made 
for ascertaining foreign costs and for- 
eign market values. 

The so-called valuation section of the 
Senate bill differs materially from the 
draft adopted by the House. Export 
values are made the minimum basis for 
the assessment of duties, whereas the 
House scheme would limit the deprecia- 
tion of foreign currencies to 66% per 
cent of current exchange. Under the 
terms of the Senate bill.the values of 
foreign currencies are to be determined 
and certified daily by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. 

The dyestuffs section of the bill, added 
by the Senate as Title 5, continues the 
system of import licenses on foreign 
dyes administered during the war by 
the War Trade Board. Senator Knox, 
author of this section of the measure, 
declared during consideration of the 
measure that it was necessary to protect 
the American dye industry against Ger- 
man competition. He pleaded that the 
infant dye industry built up in this coun- 
try during the war is essential as a mat- 
ter of national defense, citing the mili- 
tary dominance of Germany during the 
early months of the war by reason of 
her highly developed chemical explosive 
industry, in peace time given over largely 
to the manufacture of dyestuffs. 

The tariff bill now goes to conference, 
the House having expedited this phase of 
the matter yesterday by adopting a spe- 
cial order which enabled the Speaker 
immediately to name the conferees. The 
conferees for the Senate are Chairman 
Penrose, of the finance committee, sena- 
tors McCumber, of North Dakota, and 
Smoot, of Utah, Republicans; and sena- 
tors Simmons, of North Carolina, and 
Williams, of Mississippi, Democrats. 
The House conferees are Chairman 
Fordney, of the ways and means commit- 
tee, congressmen Green, of Iowa, and 
Longworth, of Ohio, Republicans; and 
congressmen Garner, of Texas, and Col- 
lier, of Mississippi, Democrats. 


It is expected that the measure will be’ 


in conference for some time. The Sen- 
ate completely rewrote the antidumping 
and valuation sections of the bill, and 
added the dyestuffs section. There are 
lively differences between the two houses 
regarding the valuation section in par- 
ticular, and it is believed it will not be 
an easy matter to compose them quickly. 


Joun J. Marrinan. 





FINANCE CORPORATION CIRCULAR 

Wasnincton, D. C. May 14.—The 
War Finance Corporation has issued a 
circular outlining in'a general way the 
requirements of the corporation in con- 
nection with applications for advances to 
American exporters and American banks, 
bankers and trust companies, for the 
purpose of assisting in the exportation of 
domestic products. The circular recites 
the law under which the corporation is 
operating, and sets forth the procedure 
that should be followed in making ap- 
plications for advances. It also indicates 
the papers,:documents and other evidence 
required by the corporation in connection 


with advances, and includes suggested 
forms of application. 

Copies of the circular have been for- 
warded to all Federal Reserve banks, and 
bankers, exporters and others may obtain 
them upon application to the reserve 
bank in their district. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 


GRAIN DEALERS SUSPENDED 


New York Produce Exchange Takes Action 
Following Complaint of German Buyers 
of Inferior Shipments 


New York, N. Y., May 14.—The com- 
plaint of German buyers against certain 
members of the New York Produce Ex- 
change for shipping screenings and other 
inferior grains for No. 2 wheat, which 
has been before the board of managers 
for the past several months, reached a 
conclusion Wednesday, when, after a 
three days’ session, the board announced 
its decision. 

The complaint was to the effect that 
last year certain German buyers con- 
tracted for a certain amount of No. 2 
wheat, but when the shipment arrived in 
Germany it was found to contain much 
other stuff, such as wheat chaff and 
other screenings, and much lower grades 
of wheat. The German buyers com- 
plained to the State department at Wash- 
ington, which in turn took the matter up 
with the Department of Agriculture, 
through which it was brought to the at- 
tention of the board of managers of the 
New York Produce Exchange. 

Many witnesses were questioned and 
a great deal of time and care given to 
the investigation of the matter, and as 
a result thereof William J. Brainard, 
head of the Brainard Commission Co., 
and H. B. Day, formerly manager of the 
Erie Elevator Co., and representing the 
Armour interests, were suspended for 
one year each; Thomas O’Brien, of the 
Armour Grain Co., and Harry J. Crof- 
ton, of Lewis Proctor & Co., Inc., each 
three months, and the Erie Elevator Co. 
at the pleasure of the board of mana- 
ge 








rs. 
The day following the announcement 
of the decision was filled with rumors, 
one of which was to the effect that the 
grain inspection department would next 
be under fire for complicity in this case. 
Neither the president of the exchange 
nor members of the board of managers 
would either affirm or deny that such 
action would be taken. There seems, 
however, a strong feeling among mem- 
bers of the exchange who usually know 
what is going on, that some resignations 
among those now attached to the grain 
inspection department are to be expected, 
because it is held that the transaction 
which caused the suspensions could not 
have been handled as it was without the 
grain inspection department having some 
knowledge of it. Whether this is so or 
not, future developments are being 
awaited with a great deal of interest. 
The trade feels that the board of 
managers is to be highly commended 
for the manner in which it has handled 
this most important case, and the firm- 
ness of its stand against any and all 
suggestions for leniency beyond that 
which was absolutely demanded by the 
facts in the case and their relative appli- 
cation to the culpability of those in- 
volved. 
W. QuacKENBUSH. 





KRUMM COMPANY RECEIVERSHIP 

Totepo, Ouro, May 14.—According to 
a report in a Columbus newspaper, a 
petition was filed in the federal court on 
May 10, by three companies claiming to 
be creditors, asking that the Krumm 
Milling Co, be adjudged bankrupt. The 
petitioners allege that the company is 
owing $75,000, and that the appointment 


of Attorney D. M. Hamilton as receiver . 


by the common pleas court was an act of 
bankruptcy, indicating the company’s in- 
solvency. The petitioners and the 
amounts of their claims are“as follows: 
McDonald Co., Washington Court House, 


$2,832.23; Fayette Grain Co., Washing- 
ton Court House, $7,444.25; Lock Two 
Grain Co., $1,139.54. 

It is reported, but not confirmed, that 
the receiver recently appointed intends 
to liquidate and wind up the affairs of 
the company in the best manner possible, 
and that the business will not be con- 
tinued. It is also reported that J. Lee 
Krumm and W. J. McDonald, who have 
been the active principals in the busi- 
ness, will engage in the brokerage busi- 
ness under the style of Krumm & Mc- 
Donald Co. 

W. H. Wicern. 





VIOLATES GRAIN STANDARDS ACT 

Wasuinoton, D. C., May 14.—The De- 
partment of Agriculture today an- 
nounced that the Franke Grain Co., of 
Milwaukee, Wis., had been found guilty 
of a violation of section 5 of the United 
States grain standards act. 

The department says, “The company 
had a contract with an eastern dealer for 
No. 2 white corn. A carload which had 
been inspected as No. 6 mixed was in- 
voiced to the dealer as No. 4 corn. The 
secretary found that the Franke Grain 
Co. had, by means of an invoice and cor- 
respondence, represented to the receiver 
that the corn was of a better grade than 
that shown by the official inspection cer- 
tificate.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Philadelphia reports 150,000 persons 
unemployed, with further unemployment 
expected. 
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BATTLE OVER LANTZ BILL 


Law Attacking Chicago Board of Trade Still 
the Subject of Hard Fighting in 
Illinois Legislature 


Cuicaco, Itt., May 14.—The fight over 
the Lantz bill is growing more interest- 
ing. It was passed to a third reading on 
Wednesday by a vote of 25 to 23, and 
laid over until next Wednesday. A num- 
ber of senators who had promised to 
support the bill through to a third read- 
ing- have announced that, having made 
good, they are not necessarily bound to 
vote for the bill further, and may not 
do so for its passage. Board of Trade 
interests are working hard, while the 
Illinois Agricultural Association is lining 
up its forces, and making life miserable 
for senators from the agricultural dis- 
tricts. 

It is said that the farm associations 
have spent over $20,000 in paying ex- 
penses of farmers to come to Springfield 
and use their influence with their sena- 
tors and representatives in favor of the 
antiexchange bill. 

W. C. Eckhardt, head of the market- 
ing department of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association, has resigned. He has 
been elected treasurer of the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc., which prac- 
tically takes over the marketing depart- 
ments of all the farm bureaus throughout 
the country. Mr. Eckhardt and all the 
farm bureau heads have been in Spring- 
field actively at work, as they say, to put 
the Chicago Board of Trade out of busi- 
ness, C. H. CHatren. 














TINCHER BILL ALARMS GRAIN TRADE 





Closed Session of House Committee Substitutes Bill Giving Secretary of Agri- 
culture Arbitrary Power for One Indorsed by Grain Exchanges 
— President of Chicago Board of Trade Intimates 
that Grain Markets May Close 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 16.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Capper-Tincher bill to 
restrict future trading, now pending be- 
fore the Senate committee on agriculture, 
is not likely to be taken up this week, 
according to Senator Capper, of Kansas, 
joint sponsor with Congressman Tincher, 
likewise of Kansas, for the measure. The 
Senate committee is already pledged to 
consider other bills ahead of the future 
trading measure, the more important of 
which is a resolution introduced by Sena- 
tor Lenroot, of Wisconsin, calling for a 
general investigation of the agricultural 
situation. A 

Senator Capper declared today that he 
expected that the future trading meas- 
ure would be reported to the Senate 
within two weeks. If hearings are held, 
he said, they will probably be limited be- 
cause of the exhaustive consideration 
given the measure by the House commit- 
tee on agriculture. 

“I: propose to press for early action by 
the Senate on the bill,’ said Senator 
Capper, “and I do not anticipate much 
difficulty in securing its passage, though 
that may require some time.” 


MR, TINCHER’S STATEMENT 


Congressman Tincher, in reply to the 
recent statement made by Joseph P. 
Griffin, president of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, characterized as a “bluff” the 
intimation that, if Congress adopted the 
future trading bill as passed by the 
House, the Board of Trade would be 
compelled to close its doors. 

“My attention has been called to the 
interview given by the president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade on May 14, say- 
ing that the grain exchanges will close 
their: marketing places rather than sub- 
mit to the bill we passed in the lower 
house of Congress on May 13,” said Con- 
gressman Tincher. “This is a bluff. This 
is an attempt upon the part of the grain 
exchanges to tell Congress what it can 
and cannot do. 

“The interview is unfair to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. The secretary was 
asked to appear before the committee .on 
agriculture the same as the grain ex- 
changes were asked to appear before it. 
He made his statement in open session. 
His testimony was printed the same as 
the testimony of all other witnesses. 

»“Mr. ‘Griffin says that the farmers’ con- 
ditions will not be relieved until we open 


up the markets of the world to what the 
farmer has to sell. If we leave to the 
best judgment of gamblers in food prod- 
ucts how we open these markets, God 
help the farmer. 

“When the representatives of the grain 
exchanges were before the committee, 
and we looked them in the eye and called 
their attention to the evils that existed 
in the trade, they of course said they had 
no objection to a law that would cure 
these evils. But when they went home, 
and a lot of their gambler customers got 
on their backs, they immediately began 
to get out telegrams and letters to all 
of the trade, and to protest violently 
against this legislation. 

“I hope that the day and time have 
passed when the American Congress will 
let any set of men say ‘you can’ or ‘you 
cannot’ pass a law. This attempt to ex- 
plain their change of front by saying 
that the bill has been changed to meet the 
views of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and is, therefore, objectionable, is a 
camouflage. When they were here con- 
fronted with the facts of the evils of 
the existing situation, they could not do 
otherwise than to say, ‘We welcome legis- 
lation.’ But when they get home and are 
besieged by the manipulating, gambling 
element in the trade, they have to find 
some excuse for fighting the legislation. 
The Department of Agriculture is one of 
the great executive arms of our govern- 
ment, part of our government, and no 
law-abiding business can legitimately ob- 
ject to government. 

“Some of us remember that they were 
going to close when the grain grades law 
was passed, and that other forms of ‘big 
business’ said they could not function 
under certain inspection laws, but they are 
still doing business, and no one would 
advocate the repeal of these laws.” 


PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


The Capper-Tincher bill is designed to 
abolish the practice of puts and calls, 
ups and downs and indemnities by levy- 
ing a tax of 20c per bu on such transac- 
tions. A similar tax is provided on con- 
tracts for future delivery made outside 
of “contract markets” to be designated 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. Excep- 
tions are made when the seller is the ac- 
tual possessor of the grain. 


(Continued on page 78®.) 


‘ 
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MILLERS WILL HOLD MASS CONVENTION 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





President Goetzmann Announces Dates as June 29 and 30 and July 1—Place 
to Be Drake Hotel, Chicago—Every Miller Urged to Attend 


President A. L. Goetzmann, of the 
Millers’ National Federation, has an- 
nounced the preliminary plans for a mass 
convention this summer in the following 
letter to the directors of the Federation 
and the members of the Millers’ Emer- 
gency Defense Committee: 

“In accordance with your orders and 
of the delegates at the meeting held in 
Chicago April 8, I hereby announce the 
dates of June 29 and 30 and July 1 as 
the time, and the Drake Hotel, C cago, 
as the place, of our mass convention for 
this year. 

. Drake Hotel is one of the most 
attractive of the newer hotels in the en- 
tire country. It is located on the north 
side of the city of Chicago, approximate- 
ly two miles from the loop, directly on 
the lake front. Every room is an out- 
side room, with bath; the hotel has a 
magnificent glassed in di room, fac- 
ing directly on the lake to north, has 
a fine, commodious convention room, fine, 
great big lobbies, and from every stand- 
point is the best convention hotel I have 
ever seen. 

“If my knowledge of trade conditions 
and trade practices counts for anything, 
there never has been a time when it was 
more necessary to get together for the 
purpose of straightening up the weak 
spots in these conditions and practices 
than today. Likewise, there never has 
been a time when it was more worth 
while to get the trade together and 
slough off the care and responsibilities of 
the business than right now. 

“Meantime, we have gotten out of the 
mass convention habit during the past 
eight years, and the idea of holding the 
convention at all must be ‘sold’ pretty 
thoroughly. We shall go into the mill- 
ing papers with all the publicity possible, 
but in addition to that, I am going to ask 
that every member of the board of direc- 
tors and every member of the Millers’ 
Emergency Defense Committee consti- 
tute himself a committee of one to work 
up attendance at this convention. To be 
of the best value we need a great, big 
attendance. We shall do all we can 
through mediums for publicity at hand, 
but feel that you should share this re- 
sponsibility with us and assist in the job. 

“We shall make this entirely a ‘dutch 
treat’ proposition, every fellow paying 
his own way, no guaranty fund, no of- 
ficial programme of advertising to help 


in bearing expense, or anything of that 
sort. The expense of the convention will 
be kept at a minimum, and the expense 
of every man in attendance will be very 
slight if he desires to keep it so.” 


WINTER CROP CONDITIONS 


Growing Wheat Continues Promising, Though 
Retarded by Incl t Weath 
Spring Seeding Delayed by Rain 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 17.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Bright, sunshiny weather past 
three days, but temperature too cool to 
permit growing wheat crop in Missouri 
and southern Illinois to make much head- 
way. Though recent inclement weather 
gave growing wheat slight setback, gen- 
eral prospects continue good, and condi- 
tion of wheat reported 95 per cent. Some 
wheat heading out. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 17.—(Special 
Telegram)—Wheat continues in good 
condition generally in the Southwest, al- 
though weather remains too cool in some 
sections of the belt for favorable ad- 
vancement. Further advices of deteriora- 
tion continue to arrive. Heavy rain did 








damage in eastern Kansas, while wheat ° 


improved with rain in Nebraska and 
Texas. 


Nasuvititz, Tenn., May 14.—Decline in 
the condition of the winter wheat crop in 
Tennessee is shown by the report of G. 
L. Morris, United States Department of 
Agriculture statistician, for the month of 
April. The latest report issued, as of 
May 1, says that much of the crop shows 
the effect of the cold, wet weather, and 
rust has appeared in many fields, some to 
the extent of being badly damaged al- 
ready. The report says that the indi- 
cated abandoned acreage was small on 
May 1, but that conditions may increase 
this. 


Totepvo, Onto, May 14.—The weather 
has been cool most of the week, with ad- 
ditional rains, just the kind which would 
be of benefit to the growing wheat. The 
rains, however, have delayed the sowing 
of oats and preparation of the ground 
for corn, There are many reports from 
different points in Ohio to the effect that 
wheat is looking fine and that the outlook 
for the crop is splendid. Only occasion- 
ally is there a report at all unfavorable. 


Farmers are in the fields, and the 
marketing of wheat is light. 


Wasurnoton, D. C., May 14.—The De- 
partment of Agriculture has made public 
the following report on cereal crop con- 
ditions for the week ending May 7, based 
on returns from its field statisticians in 
the several states: 

Corn—Planting has been checked in 
the eastern and central states by cold, 
wet weather, which has also retarded 
growth in the southern states, necessi- 
tated considerable replanting, and de- 
layed germination of late plantings. The 
soil is in excellent condition in Iowa, and 
planting will begin several days earlier 
that it did last year. 

Wheat—The growth of winter wheat 
has been checked somewhat by the re- 
cent wet, cold weather, but the condition 
is still generally favorable and the out- 
look for a good crop promising. The 
rain and low temperature have dimin- 
ished the danger of Hessian fly damage, 
but there are some complaints of the 
crop taking on a yellow tinge. The green 
bug is unusually active in hishome, and 
cutworm damage is increasing in Mon- 
tana. Harvesting will soon begin in Ari- 
zona. Early sown spring wheat is up to 
a good stand, and looks very promising. 
Seeding is nearing completion. Some 
damage from heavy winds is reported 
from parts of the Big Bend district, 
Washington. 

Oats—The seeding of oats is nearing 
completion, but warmer weather is need- 
ed for proper germination and good 
growth. Some thin stands are reported, 
and considerable reseeding has been nec- 
essary in the central states, due to frost. 
Some complaints of the crop turning yel- 
low are received from Wisconsin and 
Illinois. Fall sown oats are being har- 
vested in Florida. 


Seatriz, WasH., May 14.—The acreage 
of winter wheat in Washington, accord- 
ing to the May 1 estimate of G. S. Ray, 
field agent of the federal Bureau of 
Crop Estimates, was 1,085,000, compared 
with 828,000 in 1920. Considerable areas 
ordinarily sown to spring wheat, particu- 
larly in the Big Bend country, were de- 
voted to winter wheat this year. 

The average condition of winter wheat 
is estimated at 99 per cent, only 2 per 
cent of the autumn sown wheat having 
been abandoned, forecasting a yield of 
27.3 bus per acre and a total winter 
wheat production of 29,647,000 bus, 
against 20,120,000 harvested in 1920. 
Plowing completed for spring work on 
May 1 is estimated at 86 per cent, and 
spring wheat seeding at 80 per cent. 

The total winter wheat crop indicated 
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on May 1, according to the Washington 
and Oregon field agents of the federal! 
Bureau of Crop Estimates, is 45,667,000 
bus, against 37,680,000 harvested in 1920. 

The combined spring wheat harvest of 
Washington and Oregon, of 23,202,000 
bus in 1920, will probably be somewhat 
reduced this year on account of the in- 
creased winter wheat acreage in Wash- 
ington, but the May 1 indications for the 
combined winter and spring wheat crops 
of the two states for this year are con- 
siderably in excess of normal, owing tv 
the high condition and larger acreag: 
sown to winter wheat. 

General rains fell throughout the 
Washington and Oregon grain raising 
districts on May 9, followed by warm, 
growing weather, further advancing the 
high condition of the growing wheat. 

Utah’s winter wheat crop promised on 
May 1 to yield 2,570,000 bus grain, or 
nearly 19 bus per acre, according to 
Miner M. Justin, agricultural statistician 
for the United States Bureau of Crop 
Estimates. The rye crop he estimated 
at 194000 bus. Plowing for spring 
planting was 85 per cent completed on 
May 1, and planting was 75 per cent 
completed. Abandonment of wheat acre 
age over the state has been very light 

e estimated yield of winter wheat is 
205,000 bus greater than that of 1920. 
Hay production is figured at 1,419,00 
sc with 312,000 of last year’s crop on 
hand. 





ILLINOIS BAKERS IN SESSION 


Peoria, Inu., May 17.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The fifteenth annual convention 
of the Illinois Association of the Bakiny 
Industry opened this morning at the Jef 
ferson Hotel, and will continue tomor 
row and Thursday. There is a fair rep- 
resentation of bakers from all parts of 
the state present, together with supply 
men. Flour men are not much in evi- 
dence. The attendance will be largely 
augmented later today. 

The morning session was taken up by 
an address of welcome by Mayor Victor 
Mitchell; address of President Charles 
Fieckert, of Belleville, and the secre- 
tary’s and treasurer’s reports. John M. 
Hartley, of Chicago, brought a message 
from Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of the 
American Institute of Baking, on the 
standard weight question. Frank Staak, 
of Streator, IIl., a baker, discussed flour 
contracts and attacked the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation flour sales contract. 
claiming bakers should have had a hand 
in composing the same. A long discussion 
followed on the matter, for and against. 

A. S, Purves. 
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Flour prices have followed the strength 
in cash wheat, and are 30@35c bbl higher 
for the week. No improvement of im- 
portance is noted in demand. Buyers are 
taking only what they need from week 
to week, and are not anticipating their 
requirements to any extent. The smaller 
mills apparently are doing comparatively 
the best business nowadays, at least they 
are operating nearer capacity than are 
the larger ones. 

Shipping directions are fairly plentiful. 
Two companies report having operated 
their mills last Sunday. 

Export inquiry is restricted to clears. 
Numerous small lots were sold during 
the week, both direct and through ex- 
porters on the seaboard. ‘Temporarily, 
importers abroad are not interested in 
patents. 

Short family patents are quoted at 
$8.95@9.25 bbl, standard patent $8.70@ 
8.80, second patent $8.20@8.55, in 98-lb 
cotton sacks; first clear $6@6.25, second 
clear $4.10, in 140-lb jute sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


Middlings seem to be coming into their 
own. A fairly brisk demand is reported, 
and jobbers look for standard middlings 
to soon command a premium over bran. 
It is easier to sell middlings now than it 
is to buy them. Mills are sold ahead, one 
of the big Minneapolis companies claim- 
ing to have no standard middlings to 
offer for shipment before August or 
September. Mills are all enjoying a good 
split car business, which absorbs the bulk 
of the current production. 

Prices are 50c@$1 higher for the week. 
Inquiry is coming in largely from mid- 
dle western states territory. The South 
is also buying in a limited way. Eastern 
buyers are showing little interest; bids 
from there are out of line with other 
markets. 

Mills hold bran firm at $16@17 ton, 
standard middlings $16, flour middlings 
$19.50@21, red dog $23.50@26, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Rye middlings 
are scarce, and at least one big mill has 
withdrawn quotations on this grade. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
ZO WOE cick cscderceces 232,095 42 
EMRE WOE 6 bv i.véck seh veee 242,425 44 
POP OOS i sews taekekeuse 253,780 46 
TWO FAG OOP. 0:46.088 cc 00s 374,555 69 
Three years ago .......... 212,445 41 


OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity for week tivity 

ROOF sé dar 48 321,300 125,130 39 

1920°...... 8 321,300 145,385 45 

ot eee 60 409,590 165,220 40 

1920f...... 60 409,590 141,445 34 

*Week ending May 14. Week ending 
May 7, . 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- « 


lowing 12 were in operation May 17: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A mill. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co,., A mill. 


‘bids bein, 


Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), D and E mills. 
Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


The Pillsbury’s Palisade mill will be 
started on Wednesday. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, May 
14, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): _ 

1921 1920 1919 1918 














Minneapolis ... 1,250 1,310 1,209 1,241 
Duluth ........ 497 558 115 13 
Totals ...... 1,747 1,868 1,324 1,254 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to May 14, 
1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
88,335 91,261 94,014 63,565 
36,969 14,273 87,802 16,882 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth 





Totals ..... 125,304 105,534 181,816 80,447 
Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on May 14, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) were: 
1921 1920 1919 1918 











Minneapolis ... 1,738 6,429 7,924 56 
Duluth ........ 941 2,128 4,963 124 
Totals ...... 2,679 8,857 12,887 180 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.985%; 
three-day, $3.98%% ; 60-day, $3.93%,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 35 13-16. 


DURUM FLOUR 


If there is any change in the durum 
flour trade, it is that business the past 
week was even worse than in previous 
weeks. Domestic demand was as quiet 
as mills ever want to see it, but they 
feel a little encouraged over the in- 
creased number of inquiries the past few 
days. While no business resulted, due to 
out of line, the fact that the 
trade is showing more interest leads the 
mills to believe that business will soon 
improve. At present mills are running 
very light, and if it were not for a fair- 
ly g export demand, tr would 
no doubt be further reduced. Export 
business is holding up well, and several 
sales of No. 3 semolina and clears were 
reported made to Baltic and other Euro- 
pean countries. Prices show little change 
from a week ago, with the exception of 
clear, which has been advanced about 
30c by one company. Mills quote No. 2 
semolina at $8.10@8.20 bbl, jute; medium 
semolina, $7.90@8.10; No. 3 semolina, 
$7.65@7.95; durum flour, $6.55@7.25; 
clear, $4.25@4.75,—f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


OIL MEAL 


There is practically no demand for 
linseed oil meal, and domestic business 
is very light. Some interest is being 
shown by the trade in summer shipment 
meal, but so far very little business has 
resulted. Prices are easier and general- 
ly $1 lower, although one mill is holding 
at $28 ton, while others are quoting $27 
@27.50, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Export de- 
mand for oil cake is improving. In- 
quiries were more numerous the past 
week, and several sales of round lots 
were reported made to importers on the 
Continent. Cake is quoted around $35.50 
@36 ton, New York. } 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 

The wheat market was strong, and 
prices on cash wheat are 4@7c, May 9c 
and July 2c higher than a week ago. 
Unfavorable crop news from the South- 
west was the main cause for the advance. 
On Saturday the passage of the Tincher 
bill by the House caused a a break 
early in the session but, toward the close, 
covering by May shorts brought prices 
back. Demand for spring wheat was 
quite the past few days. Buying 
by mills was mainly of choice grades. 


Due to the light offerings of good mill- 
ing wheat and with some competition be- 
tween mills, premiums advanced, and to- 
day Canadian sold around 55@58c over 
July and Montana spring at 54@55c 
over. Lower and medium grades also 
were more active. Scarcity of choice 
caused mills to buy medium grades, and 
there was a good shipping demand from 
the Southwest for lower grades. Winter 
wheat offerings are light, and premiums 
firmer. Montana was quoted today at 37 
@38c, over July, Nebraska at 38c over 
and Kansas No. 2 dark at 44@45c over. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market was rather 
mixed the past week. On some days de- 
mand was brisk, while on others, espe- 
cially the past few days, buying fell off 
considerably. Prices on corn, oats and 
barley were steady to a shade easier, 
while rye advanced a few cents. Cash 
corn fairly active a few days last week. 
Offerings were light, and there was a 
fair shipping demand. Since Friday, 
market has been draggy. Offerings in- 
creased a little, and demand lacked snap. 
No. 3 yellow closed on May 16 at 51@ 
52c bu; No. 3 mixed, 50@5lc. 

Oats were firm, compared with the 
futures, last week, and there was a good 
shipping demand for the light offerings. 
The past two days market turned easier 
and demand slowed up. No. 3 white 
closed at 3314@341,c bu; No. 4 white, 
3114 @38e. 

Rye was the most active of all grains, 
and prices were stronger. Offerings 
were moderate, with a good shipping and 
milling demand. No. 2 closed at $1.30@ 
1.31 bu. 

Barley was rather quiet and feature- 
less. Choice was wanted, but offerings 
were scarce. Lower grades dragged, and 
prices were easier. Closing range, 46@ 
60c bu. 

RED WING MILLING CO, 

At a meeting of the directors of the 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., May 11, 
D. R. Jones was elected president to suc- 
ceed the late H. C. Stebbins. John 
Dengler was made vice president and 
treasurer, and Harry Larson secretary. 
The officers, and E. A. Stebbins and C. 
V. Smith, of Minneapolis, comprise the 
board of directors. 

The company gained an envidble repu- 
tation under the management of H. C. 
Stebbins, and it is the purpose of the 
present management to carry on the busi- 
ness along the same lines as in the past. 


MINNEAPOLIS PIONEER DEAD 


George A. Brackett, one of the pioneer 
residents of Minneapolis, died today fol- 
lowing a stroke of paralysis. Mr. 
Brackett, who was 85 years old, had 
resided in Minneapolis for 64 years. For 
a short period he was identified with the 
milling business. In 1865-6 he was presi- 
dent of the first association of millers 
organized in the Northwest. He was a 
member of the committee which in 1882 
located the present site of the Chamber 
of Commerce. Mr. Brackett was the sec- 
ond mayor of the city of Minneapolis. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


There have been no deliveries, to date, 
on May wheat contracts in Minneapolis. 

H. S. Sanborn, formerly of the Puri- 
tan Baking Co., Boston, is visiting in 
Minneapolis. 

The mills of the Barber Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, and St. Paul Milling Co., 
ran Sunday. 

Nathan F. Silbert, of David F. Silbert 
& Co., flour, Boston, was a Minneapolis 
visitor on Monday. 

William F. Kelm, of the St. Paul 
(Minn.) Milling Co., is on a trip around 
eastern flour markets. 

H. L. Ayers has resigned his position 
as moe of the Listman Mills, La 
Crosse, Wis., effective in June. 

The Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston mill, 
Minneapolis, which has been idle for sev- 
eral weeks, is again in operation. 

E. J. Tornow, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
representative of the Hubbard Milling 
Co., was in Minneapolis last week. 

Harry S. Barber, formerly secretary 
of the Barber Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
returned home last week from the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

The Rolfe Milling Co., St. Paul, will 
shortly make a trial run so as to get its 
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plant in shape for the new crop. It will 
grind durum wheat exclusively. 

The directors. of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce have postponed 
action on the proposal to make No. 1 
northern wheat the contract grade in this 
market. 

The Fargo (N. D.) Mill Co. will build 
a 35,000-bu elevator this summer. It 
will be of concrete construction, 110 ft 
high, equipped with modern grain han- 
dling machinery. 

William G. Crocker, manager of the 
feed department of the ashburn- 
Crosby Co., leaves Wednesday with his 
family for the East. He will be gone 
about a month. 

The St. Paul Grain Exchange has 
leased the ninth floor of the Globe Build- 
ing, which it. will occupy in conjunction 
with the Equity Exchange and some of 
the local grain concerns. 

Cotton bags are firm. The 98-lb size 
is quoted at $95 per M, 49-lb brown 
standards $61.25, bleached $64, cambric 
$70.75, printed on one side, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, less usual quantity differential. 

A group of Minneapolis millers and 
transportation men are going fishing this 
week end at Alexandria, Minn. 

Best, traffic manager for the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., has charge of the arrange- 
ments. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, has just installed a Carter disc 
separator in each of the following mills: 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., Colton, Cal; 
Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Lockport, 
N. Y; New Star Roller Mills, Wahpe- 
ton, N. D; Ruseling & Berge, Stephen, 
and the Terrace (Minn.) Store & Mill Co. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co., of Min- 
neapolis, has purchased a line of 22 Mon- 
tana elevators from the Montana & Da- 
kota Elevator .Co. The houses are lo- 
cated at Culbertson, Brockton, McCabe, 
Froid, Homestead, Plentywood, Poplar, 
Wolf Point, Nashua, Glasgow, Tampico, 
Scobey, Madoc, Hingham, Lambert, Re- 
serve, Richey, Raymond, Lane, Macon 
and Whitetail. 

The contract for the machinery to 
equip the state testing mill in Minneap- 
olis was awarded last week to the Strong- 
Scott Mfg. Co. The equipment will cost 
about $35,000. The mill, which is under 
the jurisdiction of the state department 
of agriculture, will test the various 
grades of wheat raised in Minnesota. Its 
product is to be marketed to the various 
state institutions at cost. 


Professor John C. Summers, for three 
years head of the school of baking at the 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, is go- 
ing with the Ward Baking Co, New York 
City. Professor Summers leaves tomor- 
row for New York, where he will take a 
special course of training for two 
months. After that, he will make his 
headquarters in Seattle, Wash., repre- 
senting the research products depart- 
ment of the Ward Baking Co. 

The insurance companies are contest- 
ing the payment of life insurance on the 
late Charles Vogtel, of New Ulm, Minn., 
who was killed by a fall from the ninth 
story of the Radisson Hotel, Minneap- 
olis, Nov. 8 last. The insurance amounts 
to $210,000. The case comes up for a 
hearing at New Ulm next week. Mr. 
Vogtel was president of the Century 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, and secretary 
and general manager of the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co. He was also one of the prin- 
cipals in the Marshall Milling Co. 

N. J. Holmberg, Minnesota commis- 
sioner of agriculture, is quoted as stating 
that the old Minnesota grain grades will 
probably be re-established for intrastate 
business, since the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has refused to modify federal 
grades. The 1921 legislature passed a 
concurrent resolution authorizing the 
boards of grain appeals at Minneapolis 
and Duluth to establish Minnesota 
grades. The millers, as a whole, are op- 
posed to any change, believing that pres- 
ent federal grades are elastic enough. 

Based on the close today (May 17), the 
minimum prices paid to farmers at coun- 
try points in northern Minnesota were: 
for No. 1 dark $1.28 bu, No. 1 northern 
$1.18; in southern Minnesota, No. 1 dark 
$1.24, No. 1 northern $1:20; in central 
North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.26, No. 1 
northern $1.16; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark $1.10, No. 1 northern $1. 
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Southwestern mills report flour condi- 
tions considerably improved this week, 
and are much encouraged over the out- 
look for the immediate future. While, 
so far, the demand has not increased 
materially, a fair volume of new busi- 
ness was accomplished among the estab- 
lished trade, principally with jobbers. 
Bakers, while of an inquiring mind, pro- 
fess to see in the offing a return to lower 

rices, and for the most part want to 

ook orders at the prices prevailing be- 
fore the recent advances. Millers, on 
their part, are as strongly convinced that 
the period of declining values, as far as 
wheat and flour are concerned, is at an 
end or near to it. 

In spite of the generally improved 
tone of the flour market, there are one or 
two disturbing elements in the local trade 
affecting flour sales. One is hinged on 
the undisputable fact that the trade, as 
a rule, is lightly supplied with flour, and 
yet the limited buying would indicate 
sufficient’ flour in all hands to care for 
prevailing requirements. Millers dwell 
on this enigma as only to be explained on 
the theory that needs are not urgent and 
that spot supplies are fair. 

Another factor is the falling off of ex- 
port trade lately. This may be due to 
the inability of local millers to engage 
successfully in export trade because of 
shortage of clears, to an advancing mar- 
ket, and to increased ocean rates. The 
listlessness of export, if prolonged, might 
lead to a further curtailment of milling 
operations, unless domestic trade comes 
to the rescue in increasing volume of 
sales. The mills at this time need ex- 
port trade, to operate at anything like 
their capacity. 

Shipping instructions are coming in in 
piecemeal fashion. For some months the 
majority of new orders have been for 
immediate or quick shipment. 

Flour prices have strengthened slight- 
ly, and hold firm. Nominal quotations: 
hard winter wheat short patent flour, 
cotton 98’s, Kansas City, $7.85@8.15; 95 

er cent, $7.25@7.65; straight grade, 

7.20@7.70. Of the lower grades, first 

clear is quoted at $6@6.85, second clear 

at $4.50@5.75, and low grade at $3.25@4. 
MILLFEED 

There is a shortage of feed, and de- 
mand is fairly adequate to absorb the 
light offerings. Mills report satisfactory 
business in mixed car trade. Shorts are 
very scarce. Bran is quoted at $16@17 
ton, although interior Kansas bran ranges 
$17@18 in other directions than to the 
Kansas City market; brown shorts, $21 
@22; gray shorts, $22@23. Shorts in 
the country are bringing higher prices in 
the movement south and west direct from 
milling points. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 112,800 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: Flour Pct. of 


output activity 
TRIS WOOK 2. ccccsccccccece 64,800 57 
EMSt WOOK .ncccccccsccccse 40,750 36 
HOOP OBO ceccccccecccccece 72,700 76 
TWO years AGO ....-..eeeee 62,800 77 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 83 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
This week ...... 443,130 186,475 42 
Last week ...... 439,530 207,164 47 
Year ago ........ 430,170 255,541 59 
Two years ago... 416,670 241,413 68 


SN 





Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 21,001 bbls this week, 15,259 last 
week, 3,839 a year ago and 12,230 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, four report do- 
mestic business good, 28 fair, and 35 slow 
and quiet. . 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted by 
R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship agent, 
Kansas City: Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, via 
New Orleans 76c, via New York 841,c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New Orleans 
68c, via New York 77c; Antwerp, Ham- 
burg, via New Orleans 651,c; via New 
York 80c; Christiania and Copenhagen, 
via New Orleans 83c, via New York 85c; 
Abo and Helsingfors, via New Orleans 
93c, via New York 951,,c. 


THINGS THAT HAPPEN 


Recently a southwestern mill sold 
flour to the United Kingdom for first 
half of April loading, and booked the 
shipment with a certain steamship line. 
A little later it made another sale for 
the same port for last half of April, and 
booked the shipment with the same line. 
The flour all cleared on the same steam- 
er, both shipments being “loaded” with- 
in contract time. 

Another incident: A lot of 2,000 bags 
was booked for a certain loading, the 
mill to have the shipment on dock at a 
specified time. The mill delivered the 
flour within the limit. About 1,500 bags 
were loaded within contract time, and 
the steamship company gave its ocean 
bills of lading for the entire 2,000 bags. 
Later, it appeared that the steamer had 
gone wrong in some fashion, was de- 
layed in completion of loading, and the 
last 500 bags of the shipment were not 
taken aboard until 10 days later. The 
mill regarded itself as secure under its 
contract with the steamship line, and 
with ladings dated within contract “load- 
ing” period. The United Kingdom buy- 
er sought release from the 500 bags load- 
ed out of time, brought the matter to 
London arbitration and won his case. 
The “bill of lading date” governs only 
“in absence to the contrary.” In this 
case the “contrary” evidence was avail- 
able. The mill expects to recover its 
loss from the steamship company, which 
clearly breached its contract. 


FOREIGN SALES TERMS 


Practically all mills in the Southwest 
are now doing export business on straight 
60-day draft terms with all United 
kbesten buyers. The greater part of 
the trade is done on seaboard date of 
loading basis, some with ocean bills of 
lading and some with through-from-mill 
ladings. In some cases mills ship on 
through documents, but make sales for 
specified date of loading. As a credit 
matter this plan has the advantage of 
permitting the mill to realize on its ship- 
ping documents immediately the ship- 
ment starts, whereas on ocean bill of 
lading its funds are tied up until ocean 
ladings can be secured. 

There has been more or less issuance 
of ocean ladings while the flour is yet 
on dock or in process of being loaded. 
Some millers think this looks suspiciously 
like misdating the ladings, unless, per- 
haps, in a case where the ship is actually 
in her berth and taking on cargo, in 
which event the steamship company might 
properly give a lading covering a ship- 
ment not yet actually within the steamer. 
The issuance of a lading bearing a date 
when the steamer has not yet even ar- 
rived in port seems, however, to be7an 
obvious and inexcusable .misdating, 

Dutch business is being handled on 


three-day terms, direct draft on buyer or 
mill’s agent. This week, however, it was 
claimed. that millers in other sections 
were selling on basis of arrival draft to 
Dutch markets. Millers here were not 
disposed to accept the practice. Three- 
day drafts are straight exchange, with 
regularly quoted values; drafts payable 
on arrival have no fixed limit of ma- 
turity, agd have to be handled for ac- 
count of the shipper. 

It is possible to book flour through 
the Gulf for Rotterdam-Amsterdam ship- 
ment, the rate being the same to both 
ports. When shipment time comes, how- 
ever, the flour must be billed definitely 
to one port or the other,—the booking, 
and not the shipment, being optional, the 
option as to port expiring with date of 
dispatch. The optional booking is of 
advantage to Dutch agents, who have 
up to actual shipment of the flour to 
instruct as to which destination it is to 
go, without extra charge for Amsterdam 
delivery. 

Scandinavian business is practically 
limited to Norway and its government 
commission, although Finland is showing 
increasing interest. Norway business is 
mostly done on direct three-day draft, in 
dollars, Christiania, either against mill 
agent or government. Some has passed 
on basis of payment at New York. On 
the direct doliar drafts to Christiania 
the bank discount runs about 114 per 
cent. 

All export business is rather “off” 
just now because of the market advance 
and the shortage of flour of lower grades. 
Odd lots are being put through, but the 
business lacks the punch and interest 
of April trade. 


NOTES 


D. L. Lane, president Pittsburg (Kan- 
sas) Modern Milling Co., was in Kansas 
City on Monday. 

N. Sowden, vice president New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, was 
in this city on Friday. 

C. A. Hiebert, manager Wall-Rogalsky 
Milling Co., McPherson, Kansas, visited 
local millers this week. 

E. L. Stancliff, sales manager Crete 
(Neb.) Mills, called on Kansas City 
trade last Wednesday. 

C. A. Barrows, of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, has returned 
from a visit in Wisconsin. 

Erland Carlsson, secretary K. B. R. 
Milling Co., Marquette, Kansas, was a 
Kansas City visitor on Thursday. 

C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, Kansas City, left Satur- 
day for a visit of several days in Wash- 
ington. 

First harvesting of the 1921 wheat 
crop in Texas is excepted to get under 
way about June 1. Only a fair yield 
is in prospect. 

A report from Wichita, Kansas, says 
that thieves recently entered the plant of 
the Wichita Flour Mills Co., and stole 
5,000 Ibs flour. 

The twenty-fourth annual convention 
of the National Association of Retail 
Grocers will open in Kansas City on 
June 6 for a three-day session. 

Fred G. Smith and A. W. Herger, of 
general field headquarters, federal grain 
inspection department, recently called at 
the local office on supervision matters. 

The Leigh (Neb.) Flour Mills recent- 
ly were destroyed by fire starting from 
a hot journal, with a loss estimated at 
$25,000, partially covered by insurance. 

Charles A. Dayton, vice president 
Frisco elevators, Kansas City, was mar- 
ried in Los Angeles, Wednesday, to 
Miss Eleanor Collins, of Edgerton, Kan- 
sas. 

A report from Oklahoma City says 
that bread prices were slightly reduced 
there Tuesday. Loaves which formerly 
sold for 15c straight, now sell two for 
25¢e. 

Carl Mallon, sales manager of the 
Kansas City plant of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., left this week for a three 
weeks’ trip through middle westerri® 
states. 

John B. Nicholson, manager Kaull 
Milling Co., this city, has applied for a 
membership in the Kansas City Board 
of. Trade.on transfer of certificate from 
W. C. Kreger. 
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Wallace C. Bagley, manager Wyan- 
dotte elevators and grain buyer for the 
Southwestern Milling Co.,.Inc., Kansas 
City, is in Mexico in the interests of his 
firm. He is expected home within 10 
days. 

The Rumple Mill & Elevator Co., Wes- 
ton, Mo., was recently sold to‘a farm- 
ers’ organization at that place. Included 
in the purchase was the 50-bb] mill, 25,- 
000-bu elevator, grain bins and a large 
warehouse. 

Thad L. Hoffman, vice president Kan 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, re 
turned this week from a trip to La 
Crosse, Wis. Arthur Stern, sales super- 
visor of the same concern, is spending « 
month at La Crosse. 

The Troy (Kansas) Roller Mill, owned 
by Clark Bros., was totally destroyed b, 
fire of unknown origin on Sunday. 
valuation of about $25,000 was placed 
upon the building, equipment and stock, 
with insurance of $15,000. 


J. G. Smithey has his 25-bbl midge! 
flour mill now in operation at Centralia, 
Okla. The mill is run by a 20 h-p Fair- 
banks-Morse gasoline engine, and will |. 
operated on the old style custom basis. 
It is the only flour mill within a radius 
of 25 miles. 


A local brokerage firm is in receipt 
of 659 reports on the Kansas wheat out 
look from 533, banks throughout the 
state, describing the condition of grow 
ing wheat as “good” to “never better.” 
Only two of the 659 reports describe th: 
condition poor. 


The National Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion has started a statewide canvass of 
Kansas to sign up 51,000,000 bus new-cro}) 
wheat in a pool as a means of controlliny 
the marketing of the new crop. The 
canvass started in the central section of 
the state, and organizers will work east 
and west. 


Galveston exported 5,666,248 bus wheat 
in April, compared with 1,326,874 a year 
ago. Since July 1 shipments totaled 53,- 
778,324 bus. In the corresponding time 
last year, clearances amounted to 16,- 
411,165 bus, On April 1 this year there 
were 804,666 bus wheat on board ship 
but not cleared. 


The Stoddard County Milling Co., Ad- 
vance, Mo., was recently reincorporate« 
as the Stoddard Mill & Grain Co., with 
$25,000 capital stock, the mill being 
thoroughly overhauled and the capacity 
increased to 150 bbls daily. J. A. With- 
ers, of Cape Girardeau, Mo., is presi- 
dent, and J. H. Jenkins, Advance, Mo. 
manager and secretary. 


The demand for farm loans to farmers 
in the Southwest is far in excess of the 
bank’s ability to supply the money, ac- 
cording to Milas Lasater, president of 
the federal land bank at Wichita, Kan- 
sas. The call during the last 10 days 
totals $2,500,000. Owing to limited 
amounts allowed each bank, only press- 
ing needs can be granted at this time, 
Mr. Lasater says. 


The Kansas City Board of Trade held 
a special meeting, Wednesday, to con- 
sider grain legislation now before Con- 
gress, which the board feels would se- 
riously cripple the grain business if en- 
acted. Strong protests against the Cap- 
per-Tincher bills that propose restrictive 
measures affecting the operation of grain 
exchanges were voiced in resolutions 
sent to Washington at the close of the 
meeting. 


A total yield of 42,262,000 bus was pre- 
dicted for Missouri’s 1921 wheat crop in 
a joint statement issued Thursday by E. 
A. Logan, agricultural statistician, and 
Jewell Mayes, secretary of the state 
board of agriculture. This indicates a 
yield of 15.29 bus per acre to be har- 
vested upon 2,764,000 acres. Condition 
of wheat was placed at 91. The winter 
abandonment was only 2 per cent, against 
9 per cent last year. 


S. H. Stoltzfus, southwestern manager 
of the Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indian- 
apolis, closed a contract Monday to fur- 
nish machinery to the Galatia (Kansas) 
Farmers’ Milling Co. for its new mill, 
which will be four stories and basement 
in height and of a capacity of 350 bbls 
daily. Storage capacity for 40,000 bus 
will also be provided. The new company 
has a capital of $125,000. Louis Deines 
is president, Charles E. Turner vice presi- 
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dent, and C. E. Brock secretary and 
treasurer. 

J. C. Mohler, secretary Kansas state 
board of agriculture, declares that Kan- 
sas farmers do more farming per capita 
than Texas, even though Texas is cred- 
ited with 4,500,000 more acres of wheat 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Mr. Mohler’s figures are 
based on the rural population as a judge 
of percentage where farming is under 
consideration. Taking the latest census 
figures in Kansas, there are 19.5 acres 
in crops for every inhabitant of the rural 
districts, while in Texas the average is 
only 8.5 acres per person living in the 
country. 

In reference to the one cent reduction 
in rates on grain and grain products 
from Kansas city to Chicago when des- 
tined to North Atlantic ports for ex- 
port, the reduction is effective May 15 
on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, and the 
Chicago & Alton lines, and effective May 
17 on the Chicago Great Western. The 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy are unable 
as yet to give effective dates via their 
lines. The reduction will affect only that 
traffic against which tonnage is surren- 
dered showing origin on or after effec- 
tive dates shown above. 

Next year will see a continuation of 
the Monday night classes in milling, in 
Kansas City, Kansas, it was promised 
at the graduation banquet of the opera- 
tive millers at Hotel Grund, Monday 
night, celebrating the close of the school, 
which had 132 pupils enrolled and an 
average attendance of 52. The success 
of the experiment was accredited in large 
part to Major Howe, second miller of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, who devoted himself unceasing- 
ly to the preparation of lessons and lec- 
tures and in directing the curriculum 
along the lines drafted in the original 
skeleton of the course by Professor L. A. 
Fitz, head of milling industry, Kansas 
State Agriculture College. 





SALINA 
With a very slow demand for flour, 
local mills are quoting fancy short pat- 
ent in 98’s, cotton, basis Kansas City, at 
$8@8.75 bbl; straight grade, $7@8. First 


. Clears are in fair demand, quotations in 


140’s, jute, basis Kansas City, ranging 
$5@5.50 bbl. There is a fair inquiry 
for immediate shipment millfeed only, 
bran in new 100-lb burlaps, basis Kan- 
sas City, being quoted at 80@85c per 
100 lbs; gray shorts, $1@1.10. 

Wheat stocks are satisfactory, and the 
recent rains have temporarily silenced 
the crop killers in this territory. As a 
rule, local millers throughout central and 
western Kansas do not think that the 
growing crop is in as bad condition as 
recent reports indicated. The running 
time during the past week for local mills 
was from one third to two thirds ca- 
pacity, with not much prospect for in- 
creased operations in the immediate 
future. 





NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nep., May 14.—There has 
been no marked change in the flour situ- 
ation in the last week. Millers in this ter- 
ritory report business extremely dull, and 
future prospects not at all bright. The 
movement of wheat to this market has 
been moderately liberal in the last week, 
and demand has been sufficient to ab- 
sorb the offerings. A good deal of the 
wheat coming in has been of the better 
grades of hard winter. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 24,000 


bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TR: WARE: on ss comtaitinren ae 11,065 46 
OS eS ae 16,205 67 
SE ID A 6 ain aime sedi v2 bo 11,844 49 
TWO FOOTE OBO ooo es cceacne 20,398 84 


NOTES 

_ This week’s report on crop conditions 
in Nebraska by the Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mates, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, shows a generally promising 
condition of winter wheat except in a 
few western counties, and some improve- 
ment in oats. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Heavy rains fell in eastern and south 
central Nebraska, Monday, reaching in 
some sections almost a record downpour. 
At Edison several inches fell in less than 
two hours, doing considerable, damage. 
Between three and four inches fell at 
Table Rock. As a general thing the rain 
benefited crops. Eastern and central 
Nebraska now have ample moisture for 
the time being, and wheat is greening 
nicely. 

Leon Leste. 





COLORADO 


Denver, Coro., May 14.—Flour sales 
increased the past 10 days, and continue 
strong. Some of the mills have increased 
their running time to 18 hours, and some 
have been forced to put on a full time 
run to take care of rush orders. Very 
few of the orders are for future ship- 
ment, as the majority of the buyers are 
still following the policy of buying only 
what they need, and doing that at the 
last possible moment: Fluctuation in 
price has had very little to do with in- 
fluencing buyers. The demand for sec- 
ond patent flour seems to be increasing. 
Quotations: best grade soft wheat flour, 
in 98-lb cottons, per bbl, $7.25@7.35; 
second patent, $6.25@6.35; best grade 
selfrising flour, $7.55@7.65,—f.o.b. the 
Ohio River, prompt to 30-day shipment. 

Bran sales have been keeping just a 
little ahead of the output of the mills. 
Local markets absorb a good share of the 
bran, while the surplus has found a mar- 
‘ket in the Southwest and in Texas. A 
slack season is looked for in the next few 
weeks, as pastures are getting in such 
shape that very little stock will need to 
be fed. Bran quotations: f.o.b. Denver, 
in car lots, $22 ton; delivered Colorado 
common points, $27. 


NOTES 


C. E. Williams, manager Crescent 
Flour Mills, Denver, is on a business trip 
to Hays City, Kansas, and to Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Reports on growing crops are the best 
in two years. There has been enough 
moisture to bring them through the 

round and to hold the ground from 
drifting. The weather has been ideal for 
wheat, just cool enough to keep the 
growth retarded until well rooted. A 
bumper crop is predicted unless damaged 
later in the year. 

L. M. Harris. 





VIRGINIA 

Norrotx, Va, May 14.—Stronger 
grain markets this week have caused 
local buyers to realize that there is little 
likelihood of cheaper prices on flour until 
the new crop is actually in sight. There 
has appeared no disposition on the part 
of buyers to make any speculative pur- 
chases, they coming into the market only 
for their actual needs. Spot stocks are 
very low, and flour in the hands of local 
retailers is probably less than at any 
time for many years. Quotations this 
week on winter wheat patents are $8.50@ 
9, Kansas patents $8.50@9.10, and north- 
western spring wheat flours $8.75@9.35. 

The millfeed market continues dull. 
Very little change in prices has occurred 
during the past two months. Quotations 
this week: standard bran, $27@28 ton; 
standard middlings, $29@31; flour mid- 
dlings, $82@33; red dog, $88@40. 

* * 


Local dealers are much interested in 
the announcement that the Omaha Flour 
Mills Co. received the award of contract 
by the quartermaster’s department of 
the United States government for ap- 
proximately 400,000 lbs of flour, 300,000 
of which will be delivered here, passing 
through the terminals at the army supply 
base, where new flour handling machinery 
has been installed. The flour will be 
stored in the army supply base ware- 
houses, and is to be reshipped from there 
to the various government operations as 
needs arise during the year. 

JoserH A, Lesiiz. 





Philippine Islands—Corn Crop 
Corn crop of the Philippine Islands, by 
calendar years, in bushels: 


1920..... *13,000,000 1915...... 14,753,000 
1919...... 13,095,000 1914...... 13,336,000 
1918...... 11,271,000 1913...... 9,235,000 
1917. nce. 13,441,000 1912...... 7,810,000 


1 4,277,000 
*Conjectural, 
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The flour trade is still very dull and 
without any decided features. It is only 
by hard work and constant effort that 
millers’ agents and brokers manage to 
make any sales. Most buyers continue to 
restrict purchases to their actual needs, 
and the better class of mill representa- 
tives. are not forcing sales, With the 
market in its present state, salesmen on 
the road do not believe that there is 
any good excuse for making liberal sales, 
even if they could, because of the daily 
fluctuations in values. 

A week ago, Minneapolis mill repre- 
sentatives did a very satisfactory busi- 
ness because they informed buyers, gen- 
erally, that their price, then prevalent, 
of $8.80 to the retail trade in small lots, 
would advance to $9.60 on Monday. 
Since that time there has been practical- 
ly none of the trade which was antici- 
pated. 

The activity noticeable about two weeks 
ago, when first and second clears were in 
firm demand, has dropped, with prac- 
tically no inquiry. Buyers in the eastern 
markets who were in want of these 
oom of flour for export have with- 

rawn from the trade for the time be- 
ing. It was perhaps just as well that 
they did, because very little flour of that 
kind was left in this section. 

Local mills have been selling their mill- 
feed at a far more satisfactory price 
than those in the Northwest, because a 
great deal of their offal is finding a 
ready market in mixed car lots. Millers 
here claim that they have no trouble in 
disposing of their standard spring wheat 
bran at $20 ton, while car lot offerings 
from the Northwest are as low as $18.50. 
They continue to operate at a little bet- 
ter than half capacity, but find it neces- 
sary to figure mighty close to cost on 
all of their products. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TR WEEK oc cccccscecceces 18,750 63 
Last: Week 2... ccccccccctoes 17,250 59 
ee BO occoesecen viens) Ae 70 
TWO FORTS OHO occccccceses 21,250 76 


THE MONEY MARKET 


An easier tone exists in the money 
market as the result of lowering of re- 
discount rates by the Federal Reserve 
Bank from 7-to 61% per cent. This gives 
the member banks an opportunity to dis- 
count their paper at the Federal Re- 
serve at 614 per cent and reloan it to 
their customers at 7, a profit of 1% of 1 
per cent. One of the leading bankers 
says that the Federal Reserve discount 
rate should be above rather than. below 
the bankers’ rate. Money at the banks 
is 7@8 per cent, with commercial paper 
74%,@7%, a large part of the business 
being at 714, with a good demand from 
the mercantile and manufacturing in- 
terests. 

GRAIN TRADE NOTES 


A cable from the International Insti- 
tute at Rome estimates that the avail- 
able world’s supplies of wheat and rye 
will cover all requirements until the new 
harvest. There will be an estimated sur- 

lus, Aug. 1, 1921, of at least 51,000,000 


us. 

John Inglis and George M. Le Count, 
crop experts, who were out for Chicago 
houses, have found deteriorated condi- 
tions of winter wheat and oats in a 
large part of Oklahoma and in southern 
Kansas. Their reports on Oklahoma have 


been largely confirmed by the weekly 
government weather crop bulletin, and 
by the government report, the latter 
lowering the condition of winter wheat 
last month five points, and suggesting a 
crop of 37,498,000 bus, or 9,000,000 less 
than last year. The farm price of 
wheat in Oklahoma May 1 was $1.05, or 
$1.35 bu lower than last year. Numerous 
freezes during the past 30 days have 
caused the crop deterioration. 

A fair run of outside buying of July 
wheat was on, based on damage reports 
from the Southwest, but houses which 
had most of the buying orders early in 
the week were liberal sellers later. A 
number of the largest local professionals 
are moderately bullish, but it is difficult 
to get up any real enthusiasm over the 
crop situation at present, because of the 
absence of general interest. Southwest- 
ern crop conditions are being watched 
closely, and the impression is that they 
are as good as they are likely to be at 
any time during the season. Harvest is 
only about 30 days away, and farmers 
are selling their wheat at around $1.40@ 
1.50 under a year ago. Export buying 
has fallen off, and while there is a little 
milling demand for car lots, millers are 
not disposed to load up to any extent. 

Contract stocks of wheat are down to 
11,000 bus, and May wheat has been tight 
at times during the week, being 24@ 
27¥,c over the July. Bulges have brought 
out liberal sales attributed to local in- 
terests and eastern holders. One of the 
largest New York exporters has had 
more than three times as much May 
wheat bought against export sales as 
there is in store here. A large local 
operator, who has a big line of May 
wheat, liquidated during the week. The 
situation for the shorts is not a pleasant 
one, as there are no indications of a large 
movement of wheat in this direction dur- 
ing the next two weeks. 

Cash premiums on wheat have fluctuat- 
ed within a moderate range during the 
week. Low grade springs, which were 
close to May price a week ago, have 
dropped sharply with sales of No. 3 
northern at 6c under May, or within 2c 
of a delivery basis. A number of cars 
have been consigned here from Minneap- 
olis, but there is no general movement. 

Not more than 8 per cent of the usual 
acreage in corn has been planted in south- 
ern Illinois this year, say the count 
farm bureau advisers at Cairo. Cold, 
wet weather has retarded planting. The 
weekly government weather crop bulle- 
tin says farmers are plowing and plant- 
ing corn in all sections of the state. 
Winter wheat has made good to excellent 
progress, although it is yellow in spots, 
and chinch.bugs are reported in several 
areas. Spring wheat is in good condi- 
tion, but oats vary from poor to good. 
Grasses are backward. Losses of win- 
ter wheat in Indiana have been 3 per 
cent from the area seeded last fall, 
leaving 1,894,000 acres for harvest. 

The Chicago grain trade is said to have 
been caught for many thousands of dol- 
lars by the failure of the largest dis- 
tributing house at Brattleboro, Vt. The 
head_of the house died suddenly on May 
7. He had 200,000 bus oats bought from 
one Chicago house, and is said to owe 
the local bank $175,000. 

Liverpool grain men are uneasy over 
the reports of hostile legislation in the 
United. States which threatens to drive 
the grain exchanges out of business. A 
cable was received by a Chicago house on 
Thursday, asking for information re- 
garding the Winnipeg market, the vol- 
ume of grain handled, the character of 
the trading, facilities for executing or- 
ders sal te personnel of the member- 
ship. It was taken as indicating that 
English grain men are looking for a 
market in which they can place their 


x 
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orders in satisfactory volume, should 
trading in futures be killed in the United 
States by legislative action. 

Chicago in men who. attended the 
Illinois grain dealers’ meeting at Peoria 
on May 10-11 said interior grain dealers 
reported light stocks of corn in country 
elevators and fair holdings of oats. One 
elevator man, with a capacity of 750,000 
bus, including a number of stations, re- 
ported peaetionliy no grain in his houses. 
Another, who operates 20 stations, said 
his houses were cleaned out. 

W..H. Flint, entomologist of the state 
national history survey division, says the 
Hessian fly will cause little damage to 
wheat this year. The peculiar weather 
conditions of the spring have, on the 
whole, been very unfavorable to the de- 
velopment of the spring brood of the in- 
sect, The sudden changes from warm 
to cold periods experienced during the 
early part of April prevented this breed 
of fly from depositing its usual number 
of eggs in the wheat. 

A move to restrict the use of private 
wires to terminal markets, and to cur- 
tail the use of “C. N. D.” market quota- 
tions to five during the day, and then 
only to parties who do not distribute 
them, has been started on the Board of 
Trade by the grain receivers and those 
who are not interested in the rapid dis- 
semination of news and market quota- 
tions. There has always been opposition 
to the use of private wires by cash grain 
receivers, as a number of the larger com- 
mission houses have used their wires in 
handling cash grain as well as for future 
trading. 

Private wires are used by the stock as 
well as the grain houses, and they go into 
territory where there is no grain busi- 
ness, being used for stock and cotton 
trading. ese houses are members of 
the Board of Trade, and the move to 
have their use restricted to terminal 
markets brings up a most important 

oint. Packers use wires to all their 
eading points where “g ! have packin 
plants and distributing houses, and al 
the industries which have board mem- 
berships use private wires. There is said 
to be a fine point involved, which the 
directors will have to thresh out. 

A Chicago miller says there is more 
money in selling wheat that he has on 
hand than in grinding it into flour. He 
has sold 32,000 bus Manitoba spring 
wheat the past week, which cleaned up 
his offerings of that grade. 

Speculative trading in all grains is 
checked by uncertainty as to the legisla- 
tive action at Washington and Spring- 
field. Announcement on Friday that the 
Tincher bill had passed the lower House 
of Congress by a vote of 269 to 69 creat- 
ed a selling movement and depressed 
prices 3c, from which there was a re- 
covery. Today, prices declined sharply 
early, but purchases of 1,000,000 bus for 
export by the Italian government, for 
July and August shipment, brought in 
heavy buying of May and July by the 
seaboard, and sent prices higher, and 
they closed within 3c of the top of last 
week and 21%c under the high point of 
this week. Short sellers will have to buy 
their grain back, even though the Tincher 
bill has passed the House, and at the 
same time limited outside buying makes 
it difficult for holders to realize profits 
on bulges. 

NOTES 


The Joliet (Ill.) Flour Co. will increase 
its capital stock to $25,000. 

The Lang, Merrill & Somers Flour Co., 
Chicago, proposes to increase its capital 
stock to $70,000. 

A Board of Trade membership sold 
during the week at $7,450, or $1,450 above 
the low point of last week. 

H. A. Sawyer, of the Sawyer Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, was here Fri- 
day to confer with salesmen, and returned 
home that night. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, attended the meeting 
of the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation held in Cincinnati on Thursday. 

The Quaker Oats Co. has contracted to 
buy 75,000,000 feet of standard timber 
at Jackson, Miss., and proposes to manu- 
facture its own shipping boxes and 
crates. 

Two cargoes of hard winter and No. 
1 and No. 2 mixed were loaded out by 
the Nye & Jenks Grain Co. during the 
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week. It was understood to be for the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Buffalo. 

C. C. Coventry, Olney, Ill. who has 
been handling flour in the lower half of 
the state for a number of years, except 
the past year or two, has been engaged 
by the Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, to represent it in Illinois. 

W. J. Grover, Ladish Milling Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has been covering some 
of the central states territory of late, 
and was here Friday on his way home. 
He said that conditions are improving 
very slowly, and flour values exceptional- 
ly erratic. 


Owing to various causes, mainly the 
condition of the flour market, very little 
interest was taken in the plans for the 
dinner of the Chicago Flour Club, Thurs- 
day evening. The attendance was so lim- 
ited that the dinner and programme were 


postponed. 

Fred Cold, who came to Chicago a 
number of years ago from Dysart, Iowa, 
and with his houtende-iew formed the 
Standard Flour Co., died suddenly from 
a hemorrhage on Thursday, aged 64 
years. On Wednesday he was among his 
— as usual, and apparently in good 

ealth. 


James Ross Stewart, of the Banner 
Grain Co., Minneapolis, has posted his 
membership on the Chicago Board of 
Trade for transfer. He joined the board 
about four years, is said to have cleaned 
up $1,000,000 in the last 10 years, and is 

reparing to gradually withdraw from 

usiness. 


D. C. Graham, assistant sales manager 
Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
was in Chicago on Friday, on his way to 
the East to cover a period of about 
three weeks, He said that since he left 
Minneapolis he had found some excep- 
tionally low values on flour made by 
some of the mills in the Northwest, far 
below cost price. 


A meeting of the secretaries of the 
various millers’ mutual insurance com- 
panies was held in Chicago on Tuesday 
at the general offices of the Mutual Fire 
Prevention Bureau. C. B. Jenkins, of 
the Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co., chair- 
man of the insurance committee of the 
Millers’ National Federation, and Secre- 
tary Husband, attended the meeting. 


L. F. Gates, former president Chicago 
Board of Trade, who has been at Battle 
Creek, Mich., to recuperate from the ef- 
fects of his strenuous work in Washing- 
ton last winter, has been greatly bene- 
fited, and is now giving his attention to 
the business of Lamson Bros. & Co. For 
the past two years he has devoted prac- 
tically all his time to the affairs of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 


The receipts of wheat at Chicago in 
bushels have not agreed with the reports 
of car lots. An investigation developed 
the fact that more than 150 carloads of 
wheat arrived over the Great Western 
and Chicago & Eastern Illinois railroads 
from Kansas City and Omaha, and were 
inspected at the elevators of the Nye & 
Jenks Grain Co., and the J. Rosenbaum 
Grain Co., at South Chicago, without being 
reported. The wheat was brought in on 
through billing, and is going out to the 
East from Chicago by lake, making a 


saving of 214,@38c per 100 lbs in the. 


freight rate. 





WISCONSIN 


Miiwavukee, Wis., May 14.—Flour busi- 
ness is kept in suspense by the rapid 
fluctuation of cash and option values, 
and while prices are firmly held and out- 
side figures generally are considerably 
higher than last week, trade is as dull 
and lifeless as ever. Some of the smaller 
bakers have increased their requirements 
to a small extent but, speaking generally, 
buyers are still making purchases only 
as necessary to keep their stocks in 
shape. Inquiry is fairly active, but views 
of sellers and buyers remain far apart, 
as a consequence of which trade is lack- 
ing in volume. Several mills are quot- 
ing at about last week’s level, while oth- 
ers have marked up best grades 60@90c 
bbl, and lower grades 30@40c. 

The call for fancy patent is confined 
to regular customers whose requirements 
are as limited as ever. Bakers patent re- 
mains in much the same position. The 
lack of demand for choice qualities con- 
tinues to limit production, with the re- 


sult that the request for the lower grades 
cannot always be met pee: rices 
are keeping closer to the grain value than 
ever before, because output is based al- 
most entirely on current requirements. 
Choice city brands of hard spring wheat 
patent were quoted at $8.95@9.85, and 
straight at $8.10@8.90, in 98-lb cottons. 

There is a fairly good domestic call 
for first clear, but this is small in com- 
parison with the demand for medium and 
low grade clears, which are wanted large- 
ly for export. Even so, the export call is 
relatively very light. Inquiry is active, 
but sellers say little tangible business 
develops and the apparent activity is 
more or less meaningless. Local mills 
are sold up on clear flour, and prices are 
largely nominal. First clear was quoted 
at $5.85@6.15, medium at $5@5.50, and 
low grade at $4.50@4.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

Kansas patent has shown slightly more 
life in the past week, but the call is still 
far below normal. Jobbers say that 
some of the smaller bakery customers 
are broadening their orders to a small 
extent, but in ordinary times the increase 
would hardly be noticeable. The larger 
consumers are drifting along with few 
new purchases. There is a little better 
demand from the grocery trade, but it is 
of no consequence. Retail sales are in 
the smallest containers on the market, 
and grocers say it is surprising if even 
regular customers buy more than small 
sacks, when in former times a 49-lb sack 
was popular. Prices are firm to 10c bbl 
higher. Fancy Kansas patent was quot- 
ed at $8.70@8.85, and standard at $8.20 
@8.35, in 98-lb cottons. 

The market on Canadian patent is now 
entirely nominal, and no quotations are 
available. There is some stock left in 
local jobbers’ hands, but they are dis- 
posing of it as rapidly as possible, and 
ordering no new stocks, as it is not pos- 
sible to compete with domestic flour in 
price. 

Rye flour is inactive. There is a good 
inquiry for the lowest grades from ex- 
porting sources, and some sales have 
been made this week. The best grades 
are for the most part marketed locally. 
Wholesale bakeries are making no in- 
creases in their orders. Prices are easy 
to lower with the cash grain, top qualities 
being marked down about 5@1éc bbl, and 
lower grades 15@25c. Pure white was 
quoted at $8.25@8.65, straight at $7.25@ 
7.80, and dark at $4.65@6.90, in 98-Ib cot- 
tons. 

To compensate for the advance in cash 
and option values in corn, mills have 
marked up corn goods 10@l5c per 100 
Ibs, but these figures are said to be al- 
most entirely nominal, in view of the 
concessions some sellers are obliged to 
make in order to do business. There is a 
fair inquiry, but new sales are confined 
to small individual orders for quick ship- 
ment. Corn flour was quoted at $1.80@ 
1.90, corn meal at $1.80@1.85, and corn 
grits at $1.70@1.80, in 100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


The production of Milwaukee mills, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


was as follows: 
Capacity Output Per ct. 
0 32 


Phis Week. «ccvcecss 24,000 7,689 

Last week ......... 24,000 6,826 28 
EMGE FORE occ ccccese 24,000 12,500 52 
Two years ago ..... 18,000 10,500 58 
Three years ago..... 13,200 9,000 53 
Four years ago..... 12,000 11,000 92 
Five years ago...... 24,600 7,200 29 

MILLFEED 


Consumptive requirements alone are 
coming before the millfeed trade, with 
the result that the market is slow and 
dragging. Middlings are in somewhat 
better request, as usual at this season, 
but bran is moving slowly. Buying is 
confined to small quantities. A few car 
lot sales are being made, but interests 
that formerly were car lot buyers are 
now taking only 50 or 60 sacks. Prices 
on bran and middlings are steady and 
unchanged. Hominy feed has _ been 
marked up $1 ton. Rye feed is firmer to 
$1 ton higher. Oil meal has declined $2 
@3 ton. Brewers’ dried grains are up 
$1 ton, as the supply is very small. Re- 
ceipts this week at Milwaukee were 450 
tons, against 660 a year ago. Shipments, 
however, were 4,585 tons, compared with 
2,951 in the same week of 1920. 


NOTES 


Charles R. Cochrane, H. L. hey | A. 
J. Conroy and Erwin P. Nussloch have 
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been elected to membership in the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce. 


The assembly of the Wisconsin legis- 
lature has passed a bill aimed to prohibit 
the manufacture and sale of artificially 
bleached flour. It will come before the 
senate late this week. 


A cargo of 220,000 bus corn and wheat 
was loaded at the Kinnickinnic and 
Rialto elevators of the Donahue-Strat- 
ton Co., Milwaukee, by the steamer E. FE. 
Loomis, which departed May 12 for 
Buffalo. 


The Milwaukee office and dock of the 
Canada Atlantic Transit Co. has been 
moved from 272 South Water Street to 
5 West Water Street, at the Reed Street 
bridge. The old location was occupied 
since 1893. 


The Park Falls (Wis.) Producers’ and 
Consumers’ Association has been incor- 
porated, with $15,000 capital stock, by 
Leonard Wagner, Jacob Schmidt and 
Michael Hilgart, to do a general grain 
and produce exchange business. 


The Merriam Commission Co., of 
Omaha, Neb., which maintained a rep- 
resentative in Milwaukee for a number 
of years, is establishing a direct branch 
office, and has applied for a charter in 
Wisconsin as a foreign corporation. It 
will do a consignment business in all 
kinds of grains. 


Mrs. Bertha Schroeder, wife of George 
H. Schroeder, president of the H. ( 
Timm Grain Co., New Holstein, Wis., 
drowned at Donges Bay, near Milwau- 
kee, on May 9. While walking with two 
daughters along the lake shore, Mrs. 
Schroeder slipped and fell into dec} 
water. She was 60 years of age. 


Hirt Bros. Milling Co., Antigo, Wis., 
is remodeling a building in the busines. 
district of that city with the purpose of 
opening a retail flour and feed store 
Herman Hirt, a brother of Ernest Hiri, 
president of the company, will act as 
manager. Wholesale business will con- 
tinue to be handled from the mill and 
elevator. 


The Bush Grain Co., Milwaukee, has 
been organized by A. E. Bush, formerly 
manager of the consignment department 
of the Taylor & Bournique Co. Offices 
have been opened at 79 New Insurance 
Building, 373 Broadway. The new con- 
cern has been granted membership privi- 
leges in the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce. 


The business and assets of the Ham- 
mond (Wis.) Produce Co., which re- 
cently went into bankruptcy with liabili- 
ties of about $40,000, have been pur- 
chased by A. C. Thoreson, of Baldwin, 
Wis., who will take immediate charge. 
The property includes a feed mill, eleva- 
tor and warehouses for flour, feed, coal, 
building supplies, etc. 


The Listman mill, at La Crosse, Wis., 
was shut down temporarily during the 
past week, both owing to slack business 
and what are deemed unreasonable de- 
mands of the organized workers in the 
plant. The company offered the union 
an 11-hour day at the old scale for an 
eight-hour day, with the alternative of 
two eight-hour shifts a day with an 18 
per cent wage reduction. 


A. W. Finnegan, of Sheboygan, Wis.. 
connected with northwestern mills in 
sales capacities for many years, has ac- 
quired an interest in the Falls Roller 
Mills Co. at Sheboygan Falls, and has 
been elected vice president of the con- 
cern. He also assumes charge of the 
sales department. Captain Ernest Gon- 
zenbach is president and general mana- 
ger. The plant is undergoing enlarge- 
ment to increase the capacity from 50 to 
75 per cent. 

L, E. Meyer. 





Winter Wheat Acreage Abandoned 


Per cent of winter wheat area sown in 
the United States which was abandoned (not 
harvested), as reported by the Department 
of Agriculture: 

Year 
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THE SALES TAX IN CANADA 


By the provisions of the Canadian 
budget speech, delivered in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday, May 10, the fed- 
eral sales tax on mill products was made 
three per cent to retailers and consumers 
and one and a half per ceht to the job- 
bing trade. This is an advance of one 
per cent and one half of one per cent, 
respectively, over the scale of last year. 
The rates named apply to all mill prod- 
ucts, with the exception of flour and 
oatmeal, in packages of forty-nine 
pounds or over. No tax is imposed on 
grains or seeds in their natural state. 
The new rate went into effect on May 
10, and will have to be paid by all mill- 
ers, whether they collect it from buyers 
or not. Wholesale dealers in these prod- 
ucts are required to take out a license 
as such. Otherwise they will be regarded 
as retailers, and will be taxed at the 
higher rate. For their own protection 
millers are being advised to show on each 
invoice or sales note the amount of tax 
collected, but this is not compulsory. 

This increase in the sales tax is the 
main feature of the Canadian federal 
budget for 1921. It applies to all mer- 
chandise, with the exception of some 
foodstuffs and certain other special 
classes. It is a result of experience with 
the same tax on a lower scale in previous 
years, and the system is now firmly 
established and satisfactory to the gov- 
ernment and people of Canada, in so far 
as any tax can ever be regarded as satis- 
factory. As years go by it very likely 
will take its place alongside of the in- 
come tax and customs duties as one of 
the dependable props of the public 
revenue. 

With this experimental tax placed on a 
permanent basis the government of Can- 
ada has swept away the excess and war 
profits taxes, and likewise the tax on 
luxuries. These were never more than 
temporary expedients, and every one is 
glad to see the last of them. They were 
based on false foundations, and could 
not continue. The new tax will yield 
more revenue, will do so more easily, 
and will not press with such suffocating 
weight upon private enterprise. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


The week was a dull one. Higher 
prices, unsettled grain markets and les- 
sened demand for export combined to 
keep flour buyers out of the market. 
Domestic consumers are keeping their 
orders down to a minimum in expectation 
of lower quotations after the demand 
for May wheat has been supplied. Crop 
reports encourage this expectation. 
Meanwhile, last week’s higher level for 
spring wheat patents holds good. Tops 
are worth $10.50 bbl, seconds $10, and 
first clears $9.80, in 98-Ib jute bags, cars 
or mixed cars, delivered, Toronto terri- 
tory, 30-day terms. 

Ontario winter wheat flour has lost the 
whole of its advance of last week, and 
almost as much more. Demand is poor. 
An average of prices would be $7@7.10 
bbl, bulk, seaboard, for export, or $7.10 
@7.15, in secondhand jute bags, basis 
Montreal. : 

Demand for Canadian flour for export 
has fallen off. Although exchange of 
cables is active, the volume of business 
resulting is poor. Sellers are unable to 
operate in Manitobas below 63s, while 
buyers are mostly bidding less. A fair 
average of quotations for Manitobas 


would be 62s 6d@63s 6d per 280 lbs, in 
jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, Liverpool or Lon- 
don, June shipment from seaboard; win- 
ters, same terms, 55@56s. Winters, in 
cotton, are worth Is over jute price. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for feed is growing less as the 
season advances, but mills have no great 
quantities to sell and are holding the list 
price of bran at $29 ton and shorts at 
$31, in bags, mixed cars, delivered, On- 
tario points. Car lots, where obtainable, 
are mostly quoted at cut prices. 


WHEAT 


May wheat is developing something 
like a squeeze in the Winnipeg market 
and, as a consequence, the whole struc- 
ture of prices is affected. The fact that 
October options came on the board this 
week at $1.25 bu and later declined to 
$1.22 is an indication of the real value 
of the grain, whereas May wheat is fully 
50c over that price. On this basis mills 
find it difficult to operate. As compared 
with a week ago, spot spring wheat at 
Georgian Bay ports for delivery to On- 
tario mills is down about 4c bu, making 
today’s price $1.90 for No. 1 northern, 
f.o.b. cars, No. 2 northern $1.87, and No. 
3 northern $1.79. Ontario soft winter 
wheat in car lots at point of shipment is 
quoted at $1.50@1.55 bu for No. 2 red or 
white grade, while farmers’ loads at mill 
doors are worth $1.40@1.50. 


CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Rolled oats remain quiet in domestic 
markets at $3 per bag of 90 lbs, deliv- 
ered; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. There is not as much 
export demand as was reported a week 
ago, and prices hold steady. Rolled oats 
for shipment to Glasgow are worth 49s 
6d per 280 lbs, in jute, and oatmeal 46s 
6d, June shipment. 


COARSE GRAINS 


These grains are in small demand, and 
show very little change in prices. No, 2 
white Ontario oats, 42@44c bu; barley, 
65@70c; rye, $1.35@1.40; peas, $1.30@ 
1.35,—in cars, country points; American 
corn, No. 2 yellow, 85c bu, on track, To- 
ronto, Canadian funds. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


Canadian cake and meal are out of 
line with other markets. Bids received 
here show about £2 sterling difference. 
However, sellers are unable to lower 
their quotations, and these remain nomi- 
nally at $45 ton for.cake and $47 for 
meal, bags, mill points. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Shipping companies that operate here 
are asking 34c per 100 lbs for flour 
space, May-June shipment from sea- 
board, 34c for heavy oatmeal and 491,c 
for rolled oats. The ocean freight rate 
on flour from Atlantic seaboard to Am- 


« sterdam has declined to 2614,c per 100 lbs, 


and to Hamburg to 29c. 
NOTES 


American dollars are worth $1.12 at 
Canadian banks today, and British pound 
sterling $4.475,. 


H. L. Varty, representing the Strong- 
Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., 
visited this office during the week. Mr. 
Varty has been calling upon the millers 
of Ontario in the interests of his com- 
pany with special reference to the sale 
of Carter’ disc separators. He found 
the milling industry in Ontario in a 
fairly hopeful mood. 

In the anticipation of the signing of 
the emergency tariff measure by Presi- 
dent Harding, shippers have been. rush- 
ing shipments of Canadian wheat into 
the United States. It is estimated that 


approximately 816,000 bus Canadian 
grain have been shipped there through 
Duluth and Ranier during the past 
month. Ordinary shipments vary from 
500,000 to 3,000,000 bus a season. Since 
Sept. 1, 1920, when this season opened, 
19,863,922 bus have been shipped in. 





MONTREAL 

Monvreat, Que., May 14.—The feeling 
in the local market for spring wheat flour 
is much improved, and all mills report a 
steady and satisfactory volume of busi- 
ness. With the Winnipeg wheat market 
fluctuating as it has during the week, and 
the premium on cash wheat increasing, 
buyers are becoming more optimistic, and 
millers are more hopeful over the situa- 
tion than they have been for some time. 
Last week’s prices are unchanged, top 
patents $10.50 bbl, second patents $10, 
strong bakers $9.80, delivered, in new 
jute, with 10c bbl discount for spot cash. 

Owing to the fact that European buy- 
ers, especially those in the United King- 
dom, are always slow in following the 
market upward, the volume of export or- 
ders closed this week has been small. 
There is a difference in opinion here, 
however, with a possibility of some mills 
having taken chances on the future of 
wheat. It is felt, however, by those with- 
out orders that if supplies are required 
for near-by delivery the increased quo- 
tations will eventually be accepted, as 
the United Kingdom, especially London, 
has been keeping a close watch over our 
wheat markets and is bound to consider 
the shortage that exists in spot wheat 
brought about by heavy purchases of 
American millers. West Indian business 
has picked up considerably, and a steady 
flow of orders is being received. 

Dealers in winter wheat flour report 
that on firm offers a few car lots of 
choice grades in secondhand jutes have 
been sold at $7.50@7.75 bbl, this being 
50c under last week’s quotations. How- 
ever, the general feeling is much im- 
proved. Consumers’ and dealers’ stocks 
are about exhausted, and business is bet- 
ter than for some months. 

Demand for millfeed is not up to what 


- is expected at this season of the year, 


due to the fact that farmers raised 
more grain last harvest than usual. The 
present state of affairs cannot go on 
much longer, and the opinion is that a 
fortnight’s time will see a marked im- 
provement. Prices remain unchanged, 
bran at $29 ton, shorts at $31, middlings 
at $33 and wheat moulee at $38, deliv- 
ered, in new jutes, for spot cash. Al- 
though a little price cutting is reported 
to induce mixed car lot orders, these 
prices are being adhered to fairly well. 

Oats have strengthened a little since 
last report, and business is much bright- 
er. Car lots of No. 2 Canadian western 
were sold at 58@581%4c bu, and No. 1 
feed at 53c, ex-store. 


NOTES 

J. A. MacDonald, of MacDonald & 
Robb, Valleyfield, has been in Montreal 
on business during the week. 

W. G. Gosling, of Harvey & Co., St. 
John’s, N. F., is expected in Montreal 
shortly, having recently sailed from the 
old country. 

An emergency meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Canadian National 
Millers’ Association was called this morn- 
ing to hear the report of General Labelle, 
F. C. Cornell and J. A. McDonald, who 
were sent to Ottawa to interview the 
minister of finance concerning the sales 
tax on small packages of flour. The tax 
now calls for 114 per cent on sales to 
wholesalers and 3 per cent to retailers on 
packages of 49 lbs and less. The local 
millers are much concerned over the dis- 
crimination against small packages, as 


ve 


they maintain that it will discourage 
their sale. It has cost the mills a lot 
to establish the trade they now have in 
small packages, and they feel that the 
tax is not only unfair but unbusinesslike, 
as the small packages are the most sani- 
tary and safe means of marketing small 
quantities, and are a valuable safeguard 
to the millers and consumers against 
blending and substitution. 
T. J. Gnices. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., May 14.—Should the 
price of wheat continue to rise, it is 
fully expected an advance in flour will 
follow within the next few days. There 
is not much change in business condi- 
tions, every one working on needful 
amounts. 

Today’s quotations: top patent spring 
wheat flour, in cars or mixed cars, deliv- 
ered Fort William, Winnipeg and corre- 
sponding territory, $10.15 bbl, in 98-lb 
jute bags; second patents, $9.55; first 
clears, $8.50. For 30-day terms, 10c bbl 
is added, and for 60-day terms, 20c. 


MILLFEED 
Business in bran and shorts continues 
brisk. A keen demand is coming from 
United States buyers for both products. 
Prices remain firm, showing no change. 
The highest price for bran is $25 ton, in 
bags, and shorts $27, in cars or mixed 
cars, delivered, f.o.b. Manitoba points. 


WHEAT 


Wheat opened listless, but with the un- 
favorable crop news coming from the 
south, prices revived and more activity 
was apparent. Crop news is being fol- 
lowed closely, for any reports as to dam- 
age may have a decisive effect on the 
markets. Export business is very quiet, 
although there is some wheat moving all 
the time. Domestic milling demands 
have been steady, due to depleted stocks 
all along the line. Farmers still control 
the bulk of the supplies, and place sell- 
ing limits that drive cash offers sharply 
upward whenever an exporter attempts 
to work a round lot. The result is that 
contract making is dangerous. Only the 
safest deals can be undertaken, and even 
then, when the final arrangements come 
to be made, cash grain of the right grade 
may be hard to get hold of without forc- 
ing prices unreasonably high. Inspections 
for the week were 737 cars against 725 
last week. 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week end- 
ing May 14: 


e-—Futures—, 

Cash May July 

May 9° wcccccses ioe bee Giseuss S.ceses 
May 10 ..cccrces 1.78% 1.69% 1.43% 
BA BA ecivvicuce 1.84% 1.76% 1.46% 
May 18 .cccceces 1.82 1.73 1.44% 
May 18 ...cc.00. 1.83% 1.79 % 1.46% 
May 246 .cccveces 1.83% 1.79 1.47% 

*Holifiay. 
OATMEAL 


No change is visible in the market for 
rolled oats and oatmeal. Trade is fair 
and prices remain firm, Rolled oats are 
selling at $2.30@2.85 per 80-lb bag, and 
oatmeal at $3@3.20 per 98-lb bag, de- 
livered, Winnipeg territory. 

COARSE GRAINS 

The coarse grain market was without 
much interest. Offerings were light, but 
sufficient to care for the demand. The 
week shows an advance of 21,c in oats, 
41%4c in barley and a decrease of 6c in 
rye. Closing prices: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 435c bu; No. 3 Canadian 
western barley, 78c; rye, $1.52,—in store, 
Fort William. 

RYE FLOUR 

Market quiet. There was some foreign 
inquiry, but the Winnipeg market was 
too high to make any business possible. 
Prices unchanged. Quotations: best pat- 
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ents, $9.50 bb o 98-lb bags; medium 
grades, $8.50; dark, $5.50; rye meal, $7, 
—delivered Winnipeg territory. 


NOTES 


Monday being Arbor Day and a public 
holiday under rules of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, there was no local mar- 
ket on that day. 


Nearly 7,000 men were placed on farms 
in the province of Saskatchewan during 
April. 9 oon the demand for labor 
was well supplied and the rush is now 
over. 


Apparently, the big milling plants of 
western Canada are operating a little 
more steadily now than was formerly the 
case. Better conditions in the domestic 
markets and an increasing volume of ex- 
port sales form the reason. 


Acco to statements of govern- 
ment officials, there is serious danger of 
another outbreak of the grasshopper 
pl in parts of western Canada this 
pe A study of soil conditions in 
Alberta shows something like 20,000 
square miles. to be infested with the eggs, 
and a determined effort will be made to 
prevent hatching in this area. Provi- 
sion is also being made to poison the 
young wherever hatching does take place. 


During the past few days the western 
provinces have been enjoying excellent 
rains. It is estimated that between 65 
and 70 per cent of the wheat acreage of 
western Canada is planted, and while but 
few districts have suffered from lack of 
moisture, yet the benefits of a soaking 
rain at this period in geen operations 
will be very great. The rains followed 
a period of fine, warm weather which 
has brought vegetation along rapidly. 
The fall was heaviest in central Manitoba. 


The special commission of the Sas- 
katchewan government, which has been 
inquiring into the possibilities of a farm- 
ers’ wheat 1 covering the provinces 
of western Canada, has reported to the 
government at Regina. This commis- 
sion was composed of James Stewart, 
chairman Canadian Wheat Board, and 
F. W. Riddell, vice chairman. The con- 
clusion reached by these gentlemen is 
that a voluntary pool would be the best 
mode of 5 Ep emp and the report takes 
a hopeful view of the possibilities of 
such an organization. 


An informal conference of the royal 
grain inquiry board was held in Winni- 
peg, Friday afternoon, and there was 
considerable preliminary discussion in 
connection with the inquiry which is to 
be held in various centers of the West 
this summer. Dates of the hearings have 
not yet been decided, however, and no 
definite arrangements have been com- 
pleted. Chairman Hyndman stated at 
the conference that sufficient progress 
had not been made to make it advisable 
for any statement to be made. Further 
oo and conferences are to be 

eld. 


The new sales tax has been giving the 
millers much food for thought % getting 
their prices adjusted and into working 
order. Under the terms of the new 
budget introduced by the House of Com- 
mons on May 9, by the finance minister, 
provision is made for a sales tax on 
foodstuffs manufactured by _ millers 
amounting to 3 per cent for retailers 
and 11% per cent to wholesalers on all 
flour and cereals put up in packages un- 
der 48 lbs, and on bran, shorts, etc., in 
their standard packages. Western mill- 
ers have all been active, and have lost 
no time in preparing to meet business 
under the new régime. 


The Canadian council of agriculture 
has issued a protest against the composi- 
tion of the royal commission now inves- 
tigating the wheat trade of western 
Canada. It is the view of the council 
that the Board of Grain Commissioners 
should not be represented on the com- 
mission, as the foundation of the inquiry 
rests upon the efficiency with which the 
Board of Grain Commissioners itself has 
carried out its duties. The council makes 
no bones about its belief that the royal 
commission is really a fishing expedition 
of the federal government intended to 
produce division in the ranks of the 
farmers’ or, tions and to cast dis- 
credit upon their co-operativé grain han- 
dling methods. 


L, E. Gray. 
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MILL WAGES 


There is no question as to the interest 
millers feel in the subject of wages now 
being paid in different mills. Ss was 
demonstrated this week by a question- 
naire addressed to about thirty-five lead- 
ing mills in Ohio, Indiana Michigan, 
seeking information as to the wages paid 
different classes of labor. It is appar- 
ently the livest and most opportune sub- 
ject which has been broached for a long 


changed. It is really a bit surprisi 
that the mills have been able redapne 
tain even their present reduced rate of 
operation. Nobody wants to buy flour, 
and most buyers have no faith in the re- 
cent advance, caused by the congestion 
in the May future and the scarcity and 
high price of cash wheat. Everybody is 
inclined to wait until the May future, 
and that artificial influence on prices, is 
out of the way, when a nearer estimate 
of real values can be made. 

Crop damage reports have likewise had 
an important influence on the market this 
week, and buyers are rather distrustful 
of such crop scares and their temporary 
effect on speculative om 

? 


seen too many crops killed, only to be 





reduced to the hour basis. 


Ohio 

BOltere wccccccdccccccees 48* 
GrImMGOPS ccccccccccccese 48* 
CUNORD cece ccccicccovcese 36%4—44—55* 
Sweepers ......cecsseses 36%4—45*—55* 
Watchmen ............+. 35—40 
Millwrights ............ 60—80* 
Millwrights’ helpers .... 40 
Laborers ..cesceesececes 35—40 
Flour packers .......... 36%—45—60* 
Head packers .......... 38—50—70* 
Nailers and sewers ..... 36%—50* 
DEUCES. ociicccoceoserser 36 %—40—45* 
Feed packers .........-. 36%—45 
MENGES cedrccccccens 50—55—-75* 
Stokers and first class 

GPGROR “Ec odccccccce 


39% —40—60* 
Second class firemen .... 35 
Firemen’s helpers ...... 


Grain elevator operators. 45—50* 
Grain weighers ......... «s.s+. 
Grain shovelers ......... 38—40—45* 
Warehouse men ........ 36%—40 
Roustabouts ............ 35—40 
Wheat cleaners .........  «+..5. 
Millers (class A) ....... 5 

Millers (class B) ....... 474%—60* 





CENTRAL STATES MILL WAGES 


Torepo, Ouro, May 14.—The following summary shows the results of 
a recent questionnaire regarding mill wa 


city mill, in contradistinction to mills located in the country. 


» the figures being in cents 
An asterisk following the figure indicates a 
Indiana Michigan 
45—50*—55* 55—65* 
50—55* 55—70* 
35—42—47%* 40—45—55* 
30—35—47%4* 40—45—55* 
29—35—44* 40—42* 
60—75 75—85* 
40 SER 
30—35—47%* 50* 
35—47*—50* 40—60* « 
40—45—50*—55* 45—50—65* 
96-40-4986 lo ce see 
35—40—47%* 45—50* 
35—47* 40—45—60* 
40—53—54%* 45—70* 
38%4—47%* 40—45—60* 
gs Pbaae | a lk RN os Bag 
30—40 50*—55* 
35—45—50*—55* 50—70* 
Sa eaite 45—55* 
30—38 45—55* 
30—40—50* 45° 
30—35—40* 50* 
35—37—50* 55* 
Se | ee ee 
45—474%—009 lene 
W. H. Wicorn. 








time. The result of the questionnaire is 
published elsewhere in this department. 

The impressive thing about the returns 
is the wide variance shown in the wages 
paid. At certain points, particularly in 
the larger cities, due to local conditions, 
the wage scale is unreasonably high. As 
an illustration, at Detroit a higher scale 
has been forced on account of the compe- 
tition of the automobile factories. 

There is ample evidence going to show 
that millers realize the necessity of get- 
ting their wage scales down to a basis 
which may be reasonably emanee: and 
justified by present conditions. It is 
quite clear, and cannot be emphasized 
too strongly, that this reduction should 
take place before the coming of the new 
crop. This is the logical time to do it, 
conditions warrant and invite it, and, in 
many cases, it is expected. 

There is a prospect of the price of 
wheat and flour reaching a basis, by the 
time the new crop moves, on which the 
trade may feel somewhat safer and freer 
in operating. Very light stocks of flour 
will be carried over, and the credit and 
money situation should be materially im- 
proved, Competition promises to be keen, 
and the millers should get squared awa 
and in shape to meet the situation whi 
will confront them. A top-heavy wage 
scale will be a detriment and a handicap. 
It will be much easier to reduce wages 
now than after the new crop moves. 





THE WEEK'S MILLING 
There is nothing new to say about the 
milling situation this week. It is un- 


revived again by more favorable weather 
conditions. No out-and-out crop disas- 
ter is in sight, but, on the contrary, there 
is still plenty of evidence available that 
a large crop will be harvested. 

The course of red wheat on this crop 
has been erratic and interesting. From 
a big premium over the futures and over 
hard winters, it has sold down until it is 
now quoted at Chicago under hard win- 
ters and two to three cents over May. 
This decline, however, has not stimu- 
lated the demand for soft wheat flour 
cpqvenyy although it may have had its 
influence in permitting the small amount 
of business that has been done. There is 
no evidence of any burdensome supply 
of this kind of wheat in the country and 
it is in comparatively light movement, 
but sufficient for milling requirements. 

Millers who have been long a little 
wheat have been disposed to make con- 
cessions in the price of flour; in fact, 
that is about the only way it has been 
possible to do any business. Some ex- 
tremely low prices have been made, but 
no business is being done except for im- 
mediate shipment. As a e, millers 
are not able to see much more than a 


week ahead in providing for the operation 


of their mills. Unless new orders come 
in, they must either reduce output or 
accumulate a stock of flour. With many 
of them, local business has been a re- 
deeming feature and has helped tide 
them over a very dry and unprofitable 
period. 

One outside mill reports that it was 
down three days last week, on account 


They have - 
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of no business, for the first time in 25 
years. This is a pretty good indication 
of the situation. It is noticeable that 
more mills report being closed down oc- 
casionally, for one cause or another, and 
this is likely to increase between now 
and the new crop. Millers will no doubt 
take advantage of the ny to 
fumigate, overhaul their mills thorough- 
ly and put them in shape for operation 
when the crop moves. 

No export flour sales were reported 
this week by Toledo millers or others in 
the central states. Prices are about 4 
@5s out of line for prompt shipment. 
There is a more or less active inquiry 
and exchange of cables, and a feeling 
that something may be done shortly on 
new-crop flour for July-August ship- 
ment. There is no question of the inter- 
est of importers, and it is simply a mat- 
ter of getting down to a working basis. 
If American prices are in line, it look 
as if a nice volume of business might bx 
done soon on new-crop flour. 

Toledo millers were bidding around 
$1.47, on May 13, for No. 2 red, Toledo 
rate points. Soft winter wheat paten! 
was quoted at $7.50@7,80 and _locai 
springs $8.60, for standard patent, 98’: 
f.o.b. Toledo. Outside flours were quot 
ed at all kinds of prices, and it was dif- 
ficult to keep track of the range. Good 
Kansas flour was available at about 
$8.60, 98’s, and standard patent around 
$8, with sales reported somewhat below 
this figure. Country millers in Ohio wer: 
paying $1@1.50 for wagon wheat at mil! 
door, an average price of $1.31 for 90 
mills reporting to the secretary of th: 
Ohio Millers’ State Association. 


MILLFEED 

The millfeed situation is considerably 
improved. The small output is un 
doubtedly having its effect, and may b 
more or less responsible for the change. 
Some mills are entirely sold up and have 
none to offer. While prices are prac- 
tically the same, the demand is better, 
and more feed could be sold if the mills 
had it to offer. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Tole- 
do, with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 





Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
Tinie Week .cc.cccccsccccce 16,800 35 
Last week ........... +.» 17,200 36 
WOOF GOO cecvccccocss -«+ 18,500 2s 
Two years ABO ....sseeseee 23,960 50 
Three years ago ......... 8,700 15 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1920 and 1919: 


No. Capacity Output Pct. 
This week ...... 27 161,460 56,098 34% 
Last) week ...... 26 156,660 46,955 30 
Y@GP OBO cecescce 12 81,510 27,033 34 
Two years ago... 9 64,560 34,858 654 


MARKETING PLAN EXPLAINED 


There was a meeting of the county 
agents of northwestern Ohio at the Com- 
merce Club, Toledo, on May 11, at which 
the working plan of the United States 
Grain Growers, Inc., was _ explained. 
The speakers scheduled to talk included 
H. W. Robinson, Cleveland, Ohio, direc- 
tor of the corporation; M. D. Lincoln, 
executive secretary of the Ohio Farm 
Bureau Federation; F. D. Ketner, direc- 
tor of marketing of the Ohio Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. The county agents were 
called in to secure information in re- 
gard to the new marketing plan, so they 
can impart it to the farmers. The execu- 
tive committee of the Lucas County 
Farm Bureau has given its support to 
the new plan by which the farmers ex- 
pect to handle the marketing of grain 
themselves. 


PADDOCK-HODGE CASE 


In December, 1917, a legal controversy 
arose between the Paddock-Hodge Co. 
and the Park & Pollard Co., Boston, in- 
volving two contracts wherein Park & 
Pollard agreed to purchase 15 carloads of 
corn. Both parties to this contract finally 
submitted the case for arbitration to the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association, of 
which both were members, agreeing to 
accept the decision as final and to abide 
by same. 

The arbitration committee found in 
favor of the Park & Pollard Co, and 
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assessed damages to the extent of $3,840, 
but the Paddock-Hodge Co. refused to 
abide by this award and entered suit in 
the court of common pleas, Toledo, to 
avoid expulsion from the association, 
which is one of the consequences entailed 
by failure on the part of members to 
accept the arbitration awards. A tem- 
porary injunction has been issued by 
this court restraining the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association from expelling the 
Paddock-Hodge Co. Meantime, the Park 
& Pollard Co. has brought suit in the 
common pleas court, Toledo, against the 
Paddock-Hodge Co. for the amount in- 
volved. 

The defense on the part of the Pad- 
dock-Hodge Co. is that it had no author- 
ity in law to sign away its right to have 
legal disputes and differences determined 
in court. The case is an unusual one, 
and has excited considerable comment 
and interest in the trade. 


NOTES 


A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., To- 
ledo, spent last week end with Henry M. 
Allen, of the Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, 
Ohio. 

Nieman & Nieman, brokers, Provident 
Bank Building, Cincinnati, have taken 
the account of the Baldwin Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis, for the state of Ohio. 

The Buckeye local of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association held a meeting at the 
Chamber of Commerce rooms, Upper 
Sandusky, Ohio, on May 13, at which Sec- 
retary Frank H. Tanner was present. 

Sandusky, Ohio, bakers announced this 
week that if the price of flour comes 
down as predicted after the new crop, 
bread prices will be reduced accordingly 
next August after new-crop flour is avail- 
able. 

The Green & Green Co., manufactur- 
ers of crackers and cakes, Dayton, Ohio, 
have installed two 50-bbl selfcontained 
mills at a reported cost of approximately 
$30,000, and will operate same for their 
own flour requirements. 

Charles W. Cooper, president Southern 
Sales Co., Montgomery, Ala., who has 
had charge of the distribution of the 
Sunnyside Flour Mill, Evansville, Ind., in 
southern states, will move to Evansville 
to become sales manager of the mill. 

Walter C. Marmon, president Nordyke 
& Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Ind., was 
in Toledo, May 10, to visit the Sturte- 
vant-Jones Co., distributors of the Mar- 
mon car. A dinner was given in his 
honor at the Inverness Club, at which he 
made an address. 

W. H. Lumsden, formerly of the 
Werthan Bag Co., St. Louis, and later 
engaged in the flour brokerage business 
at Augusta, Ga., is reported to have 
made a connection with Mente & Co., bag 
manufacturers, New Orleans, as south- 
eastern representative, with headquar- 
ters at Atlanta. 

J. F. Hall, manager district office Web- 
er Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kan- 
sas, at Toledo, attended the convention 
of the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation at Cincinnati this week, where 
he met H. V. Nye, general manager of 
the company. From there he made a trip 
to West Virginia. 

F. E. Hall, representing the Cleveland- 
Akron Bag Co., Cleveland, Ohio, was in 
Toledo calling on the mills this week. 
Mr. Hall is the son of the late F. E. 
Hall, formerly vice. president of this 
company, and takes the place of Mr. 
Finn, who formerly represented the com- 
pany in this section. 

A. W. Stewmon, Delaware, Ohio, has 
resigned as Ohio representative of the 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, 
and is now connected with the American 
Magnestone Corporation, Springfield, III. 
Mr. Stewmon’s place with the Robinson 
Milling Co. has been taken by W. S. 
Neiswonger, of Columbus. 

W. J. Grover, sales manager, and W. 
F. Steele, Ohio representative, Ladish 
Milling Co., Milwaukee, Wis., T. A. Lin- 
fitt, Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapo- 
lis, O. B. Grosvenor, Van Dusen Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, and J. L. Simmons, 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
were in Toledo calling on the trade 
early in the week. 





The final estimate of India’s rice crop 
for 1920-21 approximates 29,510,000 tons. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapouis, Inp., May 14.—Dullness 
characterized the wheat flour market in 
Indiana this week. The output of mills 
in Indianapolis is at a minimum. Every- 
body connected with the trade, from the 
miller to the retailer, seems to be waiting 
for the new crop year to begin. Until 
that time there is no general hope that 
any considerable revival in business will 
occur. 

Quotations that ruled at the end of the 
present six-day period were below those 
of last week. In fact, however, hardly 
enough business was done to provide 
more than a nominal level. Buyers, as 
has been the rule for many weeks, are 
coming into the market only when they 
have to, and then buy in small quantities. 

Soft winter patents are quoted for 
shipment in car lots at $7.25@8 bbl, 98-lb 
cotton basis, a drop of 55c in the mini- 
mum and 50c in the maximum. Hard 
winter patents are offered at $7.75@9 
bbl, a decline of 75c in the minimum 
and 25c in the maximum. Spring patents 
are priced at the same level as hard win- 
ter patents, and show the same reduc- 
tion. 

Corn products fluctuated some in price 
during the week, but the end of the 
period saw the level the same as last 
week, Grits are quoted for shipment in 
car lots at $1.75 per 100 lbs, sacked, meal 
at $1.65, hominy at $2.25, hominy flakes 
at $1.85, cerealine at $2.55, and corn flour 
at $2.95. 

Millfeed is in only fair demand, but 
with the mills having a small output, no 
serious complaint has been heard as to 
the accumulation of stocks. Bran is 
available for shipment at $25@26.50 ton, 
sacked, mixed feed at $26@27.50, mid- 
dlings at $28@29.50, and hominy feed 
at $24.50 bulk, and $26.50 sacked. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of May 14, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

WIS WORM cccaccccoceseccs 3,331 15 

EO WOE 0-06 6c cc cecvesucve 3,301 15 

WORE GRO. cccciccceqececses 4,887 21 

PWS FORTS OHO occvcosesccr 14,400 63 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 

SEE cocneeestunsiveses 29,000 17,000 

COTM ccc cvcecseecwcscssces 233,000 134,000 

GE 6666 catccccdev esas 164,000 88,000 

BVO cvcvcceccoses Reveacee S006 8 = cen 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

This week ... 54,030 226,610 182,510 4,500 

Year ago .... 217,890 428,620 90,180 3,240 


Two years ago 224,560 566,370 199,630 540 
Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





ALABAMA 


Mositz, Ata. May 14,—Grain, flour, 
hay and feed markets, starting off rather 
briskly, reversed themselves toward the 
close of the week, with quotations rang- 
ing about the same as 10 days ago, and 
with the exception of corn, in which 
there was a good movement, the end of 
the week saw no improvement. 

Sales of wheat in this market are in- 
considerable, with no price quotations. 
Flour ranges $6@9 for patents, and 75c 
@$2 less for other grades. Selfrising 
varieties are 25c above patents. A tend- 
ency to work off low grades of flour has 
been observed during the week, the im- 
pression obtaining that dealers are well 
stocked up in these, while their holdings 
of the better grades are said to be small. 

Corn is quoted at 76@79c, bulk, No. 2, 
with No. 8 about 2c less. Demand is 
light, perhaps a little under the average 
for the season. 

Corn meal is in better demand than 
either grain or flour, and there is a noted 
stiffening in prices, quotations at the 
close of the week being $1.75@1.85 per 
100 Ibs. A considerable movement in this 
product is reported. 

Feedstuffs are in little demand, quo- 
tations on hay ranging around $26@27 
for No. 1 timothy, and $80@32 for No. 1 
alfalfa, with lower grades $2@4 under 
these figures. TNfiere is little activity in 
this commodity, as sawmill teams, large 
consumers of feedstuffs under ordinary 
conditions, have been turned out to graze. 

There has been no export movement in 


grain or flour during the week, but two 
ships, loading with part cargoes of corn, 
flour and oats, will sail within a day or 
two. Two other ships are due here early 
next week to load part grain Cargoes for 
Cuba and Central America. 

Millfeed is suffering like grain and 
hay for lack of demand, and prices re- 
main about the same as for several weeks 


past. 
W. J. Botes. 





EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inp., May 14.—With the 
wheat market continuing strong, and 
with flour stocks low, millers are mar- 
veling at the trade conditions that are 
existing. The production was not great- 
er during the past week, although it was 
believed that there would be orders to 
keep the mills going at nearly normal. 
On the contrary, in most instances they 
have pegged along on half time, but have 
been able to dispose of stocks at the ad- 
vancing prices. 

Reports from the wheat crop in south- 
ern Indiana are to the effect that the 
yield will be greater than was at first 
anticipated by the farmers. Rain has 
been falling over that district for nearly 
a week, but the fall has not been heavy. 
Rust has appeared, but it is not believed 
that it will affect the crop greatly. Wheat 
will be harvested about June 15, accord- 
ing to the estimate of farmers in this 
part of Indiana. 

Spring plowing for corn has been 
greatly delayed. The lack of freezing 
weather during the winter and the rains 
that have followed this spring have 
served to pack the ground, and where 
there has been any plowing the ground 
has been found to be in a condition much 
resembling rubber. Ordinarily, the corn 
crop should have been planted by this 
time. 

The clover crop is a failure, or prac- 
tically so, in this part of the state. A 
freeze, continuing frosts, followed by wet 
weather, have caused a loss of thousands 
of tons of clover. 

Viewing conditions in the-winter wheat 
belt, there is reason to believe that the 
bulls have the best of it, according to 
one miller, who, using as his authority 
the estimate of the Department-of Agri- 
culture, declares that the visible supply 
is the lowest in 33 years, with the excep- 
tion of 1918, in this section, and that the 
crop estimate itself bears out the belief 
that the wheat market will remain strong 
until the new crop comes in. Buyers are 
putting off laying in stocks, claiming that 
they are going to wait until the market 
reverses itself. 

During the week some Indiana wheat 
found its way into the local market, but 
the millers paid $1.52 at stations for 
what they got. One miller succeeded in 
getting four carloads at that price, while 
others took what they could get at ter- 
minal markets. 

There has been very little inquiry local- 
ly for export, the demand coming chiefly 

rom domestic buyers. 

Flour quotations: best patents, $8.75 
@9.25 bbl, 98-lb cottons, carload lots, 
f.o.b. Evansville; straights, same basis, 
$7.85@7.95; selfrising flour, 48-lb and 
98-lb sacks, carload lots, f.o.b. Evansville, 
$7.40; hard wheat flour, same basis, $8.50. 

Demand for millfeed is still strong, 
and stocks are kept at the minimum. 
Quotations, based on carload lots, f.o.b. 
Evansville: bran, $21@22 ton; mixed 
feed, $23@25; shorts, $25@27. 


NOTES 


Albert Hahn, secretary Akin-Erskine 
Milling Co., is at home after a siege at 
the hospital, where he had his appendix 
removed. 

H. C. Barr, miller, of Princeton, about 
30 miles north of Evansville, visited Ev- 
ansville mills on Friday. He has been in 
the South, and reports wheat headed out 
in Tennessee. He said his mill is having 
a nice local trade. 

Evansville millers were invited to at- 
tend a meeting of the Southern Grocers’ 
Association that has just closed at Cin- 
cinnati. None of them attended, al- 
though the invitation included a special 
request to hear certain topics discussed 
in which the millers would be interested. 

Workmen are ready to pour the con- 
crete in the addition to the Igleheart mill 
for storage purposes. The building will 
be fireproof, of concrete construction, 


wv 


775 


with brick face. The electrical equip- 
ment will be installed next week. This 
will be the first electrically operated mill 
in this part of the state. 

Charles A. Erskine, vice president and 
treasurer Akin-Erskine Milling Co., is 
home after several weeks in Florida, 
where he has been recuperating. He was 
accompanied by his wife and baby, and 
returned in improved health. While in 
the South he gave some attention to busi- 
ness, strengthening the lines of this com- 


pany at several points. 
W. W. Ross. 





NASHVILLE 


NasHvittE, Tenn., May 14.—Condi- 
tions in the flour market in the Southeast 
fail to show any permanent response to 
the recent general advance in prices that 
has followed the upward trend of cash 
wheat. Sales pick up one day and drop 
off the next, and the aggregate volume 
this week has been about the same as for 
several preceding weeks. The sharp up- 
ward turn of prices has evidently made 
buyers nervous, and some of them have 
come into the market to replenish their 
exhausted stocks, but there has been no 
large business. During the closing days 
of the week the tendency was to more 
quietness. 

Prices have held firm, and at the close 
of the week were substantially as fol- 
lows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98 Ibs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $8.50@9; standard or regular pat- 
ent, $8@8.40; straight patent, $7.60@ 
7.80; first clears, $5.50@6.50. 

A few sales are reported by rehan- 
dlers of Minnesota and Kansas flours, 
with general tone quiet. Prices: spring 
wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, delivered at 
Nashville, $8.75@9.25; hard winter wheat 
patent, $8.25@8.75. 

The cash wheat market continues 
strong, with mills making purchases to 
meet demands, stocks being very low. 
No. 2 red, with bill, is quoted at $1.60@ 
1.63 bu, Nashville. 

The millfeed situation has been with- 
out new features of importance, fair de- 
mand being reported in some quarters, 
and prices showing considerable range. 
Quotations: soft winter wheat bran, 100- 
Ib bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$20.50@23; standard middlings or shorts, 
$23.50@25. 

Corn mills report slightly improved 
sales, those with a capacity of 39,000 
bus having ground 10,163, or 26 per 
cent, this week, compared with 24.7 per 
cent the week before, and 14.2 for the 
same week last year. Prices: bolted or 
plain meal, in sacks, per 100 Ibs, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $1.45@1.50. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 216,330 70,309 32.4 
Last week ....... 197,790 77,291 39.7 
VORP ABO occcccce 173,640 74,063 42.6 
Two years ago.... 207,990 108,786 52.3 
Three years ago.. 132,420 40,611 30.6 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


May 14 May 7 
PIOUe, BOOS os ccacscvcucse 9,500 17,500 
, ee er 26,000 76,000 
-  Vcawtaee se eeees 89,000 102,000 
i 160,000 216,000 


NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 137 cars. 


The flour mill of Crook & Harmon, 
Henderson, Ky., recently burned; loss, 
$12,000. 

H. A. Brill, formerly connected with a 
flour mill at Sebree, Ky., has purchased 
the Phoenix Flour Mills, Providence, Ky. 


The Fisher Flouring Mills Co., of Se- 
attle, Wash., has arranged with S. P. 
Calkins & Co. a Memphis brokerage 
firm, to handle its business in that terri- 
tory. 

The Spring City Milling Co., Hunts- 
ville, Ala., with a capacity of 900 bus 
corn meal and 100 tons feed, has com- 
pleted rebuilding its plant destroyed by 
fire, and resumed operations. 


” Jouw Lerrer. 
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While in practically all sections there 
are signs of improvement in the general 
flour situation, very little actual business 
can be done while the radical fluctuations 
in the wheat market continue. Buyers, 
as a whole, are not disposed to make pur- 
chases of any consequence, and the trade 
is generally described as spotted. 

Several local mills reported a marked 
improvement in their sales the past two 
weeks, demand coming from scattered 
sections, including the southern markets, 
where a fair volume of soft wheat flour 
was booked. Sales made still consist 
largely of clears and the lower grades, 
pe | some improvement in demand for 
patents was noted. 

Exports to the United Kingdom and 
the Continent continue to absorb most 
of the clears and low grades mills have 
to offer, and several mills are unable to 
meet the demand for these grades from 
their established trade abroad. Clears, 
generally, are becoming very scarce, 
while the demand both here and abroad 
is urgent. 

An interesting feature of the flour 
situation is the fact that bakers are dis- 
playing more interest than for several 
months, and mills report a fair volume 
of business to this class of trade. Job- 
bers and blenders also are in the market 
from time to time. 

Irregular markets and the near ap- 
proach of the new winter wheat season 
are given as the principal reasons for 
the dull trade by near-by interior mills, 
though some reported fair sales of soft 
wheat flour to the South. 

Flour prices also fluctuated somewhat, 
following the trend of the wheat market, 
and nominal prices today were as fol- 
lows: spring first patent, $8@8.40 per 
140 lbs, jute, St. Louis; standard patent, 
$7.40@7.80; first clear, $5.25@5.75; hard 
winter short patent, $7.45@7.85; straight 
grade, $6.50@6.75; first clera, $5.25@ 
5.75; soft winter short patent, $7.25@8; 
straight grade, $6.50@6.75; first clear, 
$5@5.50. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed continued firm this week, with 
offerings and demand very light. Most 
mills have little to offer, but sufficient 
to take care of the limited requests. An 
advancing market failed to stimulate in- 
terest. Hard winter wheat bran was 
quoted at the close at $19.25, soft wheat 
bran at $20.50, and gray shorts at $24. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
TRAD WOE occccccscccceccs 24,100 48 
Last week ......-..eeeceee 11,100 22 
Ok Pe ee 16,800 33 
Two years ago ............ 27,500 65 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
| ar aa 27,800 36 
OS Ferrer rt, te 30,200 39 
PEED hc osanvetneesetc 41,800 54 
DO EE DOE eo kcesceits 46,400 60 


MAY BUILD FLOUR WHARF 
The New Orleans dock board is con- 
sidering the erection of a $400,000 wharf 
in that city, behind which wharf, it is be- 
lieved, the Mississippi-Warrior Barge 
Line will construct a large warehouse. 
The matter will shortly be laid before 
Brigadier-General Conners; who is in 
charge of the barge line. 
This proposal is of particular interest 





to the milling industry, in that the new 
wharf and warehouse would be especially 
equipped for the handling of flour. It is 
said that present plans contemplate a 
wharf 600 feet in length and 75 feet 
wide. 


MILLER CELEBRATES GOLDEN WEDDING 


Joseph F. Imbs, poo J. F. Imbs 
Milling Co., and his wife, celebrated 
their fiftieth wedding anniversary in St. 
Louis on May 10. Mr. Imbs will be 80 
ears old on Dec. 25. He was born in 

rance, Dec. 25, 1841. His father and 
mother died when he was five years old. 
The family, consisting of a brother and 
two sisters, emigrated to St. Louis in 
1849, arriving in this country after an 
ocean trip of 75 days, via New Orleans. 

Mr, Imbs started in business in 1864, 
and in 1865 organized the firm of Imbs 
& Meyer, of which Louis Fusz became 
a partner in 1866. A coincidence is that 
the three members of the original firm 
are alive, the other two being above 80 
years of age, and live in St. Louis. John 
F. Meyer is president of the John F. 
Meyer & Sons Milling Co., Mr. Fusz is 
president of the Regina Flour Mill Co., 
and Mr. Imbs is president of the J. F. 
Imbs Milling Co., the mills of which are 
located at Belleville, Ill. 

On May 10, 1871, Mr. Imbs was mar- 
ried to Miss Christine Eberle, who was 
born in St. Louis. They have eight chil- 
dren, six sons and two daughters. Four 
of the sons are connected with Mr. Imbs 
in the milling business, one is an archi- 
tect, and one a clergyman. 


NOTES 
Roger S. Hord, of the Red Star Mill- 


ing Co., Wichita, Kansas, was on ’change 
this week. 


John E. Geraghty, president North- . 


western Feed Co., Minneapolis, was on 
*change this week. 

M. Q. Tanner, treasurer Scott County 
Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo., called at this 
office on Wednesday. 

W. J. Avery & Son, of Big Flat, Ark., 
contemplate the installation of a water 
mill, and will do custom grinding. 

The Tuscumbia (Mo.) Farmers’ Ex- 
change, which was organized about six 
weeks ago with $4,000 capital stock, re- 
ports doing a good business. 

The all-steel government steamer St. 
Louis, built at Point Pleasant, W. Va., 
at a cost $500,000, is en route here to 
enter the St. Louis-New Orleans trade. 

The Lenzburg (Ill.) Farmers’ Co-Op- 
erative Grain Co. has been incorporated, 
with $40,000 capital stock, to deal in 
grain, live stock, machinery, fuel and 
building material. 

The Versailles (Mo.) Flour Mill, Light 
& Power Co., has been organized, with 
Henry Moser as president and principal 
stockholder, the new concern taking over 
the business of Mr. Moser. 

It is reported from several sources 
that flour exports to Central and South 
America are increasing, and that there 
are indications of still better business 
with the southern countries. 

The strike of the bakers in Springfield, 
Mo., has ended, the employers and the 
union reaching an amicable understand- 
ing, with the result that all bakeries are 
running at full capacity again. 


Committees from the Commercial Club, 
the Farm Bureau and Farm Club are 
working on plans to hold a large farm- 
ers’ and live stock exhibit at Chillicothe, 
Mo., some time during the fall. 

The monthly statement of the Rice 
Millers’ Association shows a distribution 
during April of 1,036,333 pockets, an in- 
crease of 356,357 over the same month 
last year. Most of this rice was ex- 
ported. 


Andrew Schreiber, 60 years old, who 
for more than 30 years has been mana- 
ger of the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co.’s 
grain elevator at Jerseyville, Ill, died 
suddenly on May 11. He leaves a widow 
and one son. 

Charles Roos, of the Hunter Milling 
Co., Wellington, Kansas, was in St. Louis, 
Monday, on his way home from Wash- 
ington, D. C., and New England, where 
he had visited the trade in the interest 
of his company. 

The Prairie Milling Co., Hazen, Ark., 
has brought suit in the United States 
district court against the Industrial 
Transportation Co. of St. Louis for $15,- 
507. The industrial company is capi- 
talized at $20,000. 

A notice has been posted on the floor 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, advising 
members that a vote will be taken May 
17 for the purpose of amending certain 
rules of the exchange regarding grain 
to arrive and rates to brokers. 

The Ash Grove (Mo.) Farmers’ Ex- 
change has been organized, with $20,000 
capital stock. The board of directors 
includes W. E. West, C. H. Elson, O. F. 
Martin, E. A. Williams, A. G, Hall, R. 
T. Murray and W. C. Trogdon. 

Headquarters for the convention of 
the Retail Master Bakers’ Association, 
to be held here June 14-15, will be at 
the Planters’ Hotel, and a fine pro- 
gramme of entertainment has been ar- 
ranged for the 500 delegates and visitors 
expected. 

The Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co., 
St. Louis, was pleased to receive a cable 
from London this week advising that the 
arbitration committee at Glasgow had 
decided in its favor regarding a contro- 
versy with W. H. Rutherford & Co., 
Glasgow. . 

A 300-lb safe, containing $140, in the 
Purity Baking Co.’s bakery, this city, 
was found in a vacant lot by policemen, 
with the combination knocked off and 
the cash compartment rifled. Entrance 
to the bakery had been gained by forcing 
a transom over a rear door. 

W. O. Hudson, president New Orleans 
dock board, returned Monday from a 
trip to the Panama Canal zone, where he 
inspected the canal locks. The informa- 
tion gained on this trip will be used in 
connection with the operation of the in- 
dustrial canal at New Orleans. 


A market bureau for the farmers of 
Boone County has been established at Co- 
lumbia, Mo., by the market bureau of 
the Columbia Commercial Club, the proj- 
ect providing for a clearing house among 
the farmers for farm products, live 
stock, farm lands and farm machinery. 


Eugene Smith, secretary, and Charles 
Rippin, traffic commissioner, represented 
the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange at the 
twenty-seventh annual convention of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, held 
at Peoria, Ill., May 10-11. A large num- 
ber of St. Louis grain men also attended. 


C. A. Morton represented the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange, the St. Louis Mill- 
ers’ Club, and the Southern Illinois Mill- 
ers’ Association, at a hearing held here 
this week before Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Henry C. Wallace, on proposed 
changes in the grading of garlicky wheat. 


Louisiana in 1920 produced 338,254,000 
Ibs sugar, according to a report made 
public this week by L. L. Janes, Louisi- 
ana statistician of the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture. This was 96,254,000 lbs over the 
1919 production, but 223,546,000 less than 
in 1918. 


According to the joint report of the 
state board of agriculture and the gov- 
ernment Crop Estimate Bureau, issued 
this week, St. Charles County is still the 
largest wheat growing county in Mis- 
souri, yielding 77,470 bus. Every county 
in the state is credited with growing 
some wheat. 

Some very heavy rainfalls have been 
reported this week in the territory sur- 
rounding St. Louis, but it is not believed 
any serious damage was done to grow- 
ing crops. However, a heavy downpour 
at Springfield, Mo., was said to have 
caused damage estimated at $50,000, and 
crops of all kinds were reported dam- 
aged. 

Good news for the farmers of Illinois 
is contained in a report by W. P. Flint, 
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entomologist of the state natural history 
survey division, in which he declares that 
the Hessian fly will cause very little dam- 
age this year, as the peculiar weather 
conditions of the spring have been very 
unfavorable to the development of the 
spring brood. 

The bakers’ and confectionery workers’ 
union of Springfield, Mo., has purchased 
a bakery in that city and will operate it 
under the name of Queen City bakery. 
A number of union bakers who were 
previously employed by a large bakery 
in Springfield, where a strike is on, are 
said to be the largest stockholders in the 
new organization. 


Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., was in St. 
Louis, Tuesday, to address a meeting of 
the Agricultural Editors’ Association, 
and also held a consultation with millers 
of Missouri, Kansas and neighboriny 
states on the application of northern 
wheat growers for a revision of whea! 
grades. He indicated that he would an- 
nounce a decision in the latter matter 
immediately. Wheat growers of this sec 
tion opposed the revision. 

James T, Bradshaw, Missouri state 
warehouse commissioner, whose resigni- 
tion was demanded by Governor Hyde }); 
telegraph May 4, conferred with the gov- 
ernor for about an hour on May 10, but 
departed without resigning. Mr. Brad- 
shaw is reported to have received a fixed 
time in which to resign, before removal 
proceedings are started. On his way to 
southeastern Missouri to inspect the ter 
minal grain markets at Sikeston an 
Charleston, he said he did not intend to 
resign. 

The Westbrook Grain & Milling Co., 
Pine Bluff, has become one of the leadin, 
industries of its kind in the state of 
Arkansas. The company is now manu- 
facturing and selling 46 kinds of feeds, 
and is the only mill in that section of 
the state that manufactures feed for 
little chickens. The daily capacity of 
the mill is 300 bbls of meal, 7,200 sacks 
of chops, 5,000 sacks of mixed feed and 
1,200 sacks of poultry feed. The plant 
has a storage capacity of 150,000 bus 
All machinery is electrically operated. 

Missouri’s 1921 wheat crop, to be har- 
vested upon 2,764,000 acres, with condi- 
tion of 91, indicates a yield of 15.29 bus 
per acre, or a total of 42,262,000 bus, 
according to the May crop report, issue«! 
jointly by the government and _ the 
state board of agriculture. The report 
further states that Missouri wheat was 
seeded last fall on 2,820,000 acres. Fi- 
vorable winter weather resulted in an 
abandonment of but 2 per cent, against 
9 last year. The condition of the oa! 
crop is placed at 77, against 80 last year. 
Early freezes caused reseeding of 25 to 
75 per cent of the crop in some sections, 
and acreage will not be as large as ex 
pected earlier. Land for corn planting 
is ready as soon as weather permits, but 
rains have packed the soil badly, an: 
conditioning may be necessary in many 
fields. 


By proclamation of Mayor Kiel, 
Wednesday, May 11, was designated as 
“Flour Day,” to be observed by buying 
flour to be sent to starving people in 
Europe. It was observed at 12:15 on the 
floor of the Merchants’ Exchange, the 
committee who directed the activities 
consisting of Christian Bernet, chairman, 
Samuel Plant, E. C. Andrews, W. Kk. 
Stanard, A. V. Imbs, Charles Valier and 
Robert Leonhardt. They secured abou! 
400 subscriptions for that number of 
barrels of flour, and generous cash con- 
tributions also were made for the pur- 
chase of flour. Carl Langenberg, of 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., is chairman 
of the Merchants’ Exchange committee 
for cash and pledges for the Near East 
Relief Fund, and it is expected that his 
complete report will show that Flour 
Day of the Merchants’ Exchange netted 
approximately 1,000 bbls. St. Louis’ flour 
quota is 15,000 bbls. 





Poland—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Poland, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats 
1920.... 18,257 82,082 40,326 128,142 
1919.... 15,754 184,717 35,917 91,629 

ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Rye Barley Oats 
1920.... 1,791 8,162 2,078 3,791 
1919.... 1,064 8,424 1,391 2,886 


* 
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New York, N. Y., May 14.—The stock 
market did not respond to the news that 
Germany had agreed to the reparations 
demand, but there is much relief felt 
that this grave question has been settled 
and that international finance will no 
longer be troubled by it. The outstand- 
ing fact is that the world now knows that 
Germany has to pry, and the defeated 
nation has agreed to the payment. It 
will require some time to straighten out 
the tangles, but the feeling is that great 
good will come from it and that the trade 
of this country ultimately will be greatly 
benefited by what has taken place. 


STRAIGHTENING OUT FOREIGN TRADE 


Mr. Hoover has been conducting a 
most painstaking investigation into all 
details of the foreign exchange problem, 
and the business and financial communi- 
ty is expecting a good deal from his ef- 
forts to promote American trade with 
those countries which find it difficult to 
remit New York exchange purchased at 
the extraordinarily high levels which have 
so long prevailed. 

As exchange on London, Paris and 
other foreign countries improves, how- 
ever, Mr. Hoover believes that it will be 
easier for the people of those countries 
to make larger purchases of American 
merchandise and supplies. This point is 
no doubt well taken, for it has been al- 
most impossible for American business 
men to extend credit to foreign custom- 
ers in an amount sufficient to cover their 
requirements. This is essentially a bank- 
ing question, although there are many 
interesting side issues which must be 
taken into account. 

The feeling prevails, however, that the 
foreign trade outlook has been much 
clarified by the splendid achievement of 
the last few days, for had Germany per- 
sisted in refusing to sign the compact 
and had France and the other nations 
invaded Germany on the scale planned, 
it is easy to see that almost anything 
might have happened in the line of inter- 
national disturbance and downright dis- 
tress. 


WHAT IS AHEAD? 


Various experts insist that the United 
States will have greater prosperity than 
it has ever witnessed before, as a conse- 
quence of the adjustment of the indem- 
nity dispute and the efforts of Mr. Hoo- 
ver and other government officials to 
strengthen American trade abroad and 
to push American interests in foreign 
markets. It is admitted, however, that 
confidence must be restored before any 
thoroughgoing revival takes place. Much 
has been accomplished, and now that the 
indemnity problem has been settled, it is 
felt that the way has been opened for 
strong action by those interested in 
building up American trade abroad. 


TRADE REVIVAL 


The country is feeling the effects of 
the uncertainty which has been so promi- 
nent a factor ever since Germany de- 
clined to accept the indemnity proposals. 
There will be a strong effort made to 
revive the business which became stag- 
nated as soon as it was felt that the 
allies would have trouble with Germany 
and that it might be possible to strength- 
en the German invasion proposals. 

The feeling is prevalent that the stock 
market will show up much better, now 
that the indemnity question has been dis- 
posed of, and that it will be possible for 
other nations to entertain close trade re- 
lations with Germany once more. There 
are many reasons for believing that Ger- 
many will cultivate American business 
and that our interests with that nation 
will be extended, provided it is possible 
to do business with them in a frank, open 
way. The outlook is interesting, and the 
chances are that there will be sustained 


improvement in many lines, with much 
broader buying of high grade bonds and 
seasoned stocks. 


THE RAILROADS 


The railroads are having an interesting 
time but, in the judgment of experts, 
the industry is on the upgrade again. It 
will be necessary, however, for the War 
Labor Board to consent to reduction of 
wages, as it is apparent that the present 
wage schedule is beyond the limit of the 
traffic to bear. An important announce- 
ment may be expected from the board 
within the next few weeks unless all signs 
fail. The country is making distinct 
headway in many lines, but transporta- 
tion is really the only great industry 
which has made scarcely any progress in 
reducing expenses, or otherwise safe- 
guarding its financial position. 

In the light of testimony given before 
the Railroad Labor Board, it is believed 
that there will be a favorable decision 
for the railroads before many weeks have 
elapsed. It is apparent that they can- 
not ‘afford to pay war wages in peace 
times. Furthermore, it is also obvious 
that some of the roads are scarcely earn- 
ing their fixed charges. There are many 
reasons, however, for believing that the 
industry will show improvement before 
long, as the country will have an enor- 
mous volume of traffic for the railroads 
to handle as soon as the crop movement 
takes place and it is possible to bring 
business back to something like a normal 
level again. 


HEAVY FINANCING COMING 


An immense number of loans will be 
put out by railroad and industrial cor- 
porations before the year is over, un- 
less unforeseen obstacles of an excep- 
tionally serious nature should be en- 
countered, and several foreign govern- 
ments and municipalities also would like 
to place large loans with American inves- 
tors if it were possible. After some cessa- 
tion, the issuing banking houses would 
probably consent now to bring up new 
foreign government issues, provided it 
was evident that they would be quickly 
disposed of. 

The fact is that the American people 
are becoming gradually more optimistic, 
and are taking a saner view of the fu- 
ture; but from the fact that a large 
American force has been retained on the 
other side, it is clear that the public will 
show increased interest in the new bor- 
rowing operations. Thousands of people 
are engaged now in the task of shifting 
their bond investments so as to insure for 
themselves a high income return during 
the rest of their lives. 


READJUSTING WAGES 


Wage readjustments are in progress 
everywhere, and slowly but surely work- 
ers are realizing that war times have 
passed and that emergency wages can 
no longer be paid. All classes of workers 
are coming to the conclusion that the 
reaction from the high level does not re- 
flect any desire on the part of employers 
to make them accept less pay than they 
should receive. Labor leaders realize 
that business has been very greatly de- 
pressed, and that it is foolish to expect 
the profits of war times in such a season 
of declining payments. 

With so many men out of work in 
Great Britain and more than 4,000,000 
unemployed in the United States, the 
wage question becomes a subject of in- 
ternational importance. It is to be 
hoped, however, that no general strike 
disturbance will result, as such a dispute 
would only bring untold hardship to 
those affected by it. There are many 
reasons why employers and employees 
should get together and work out their 
own salvation with the sort of co-opera- 
tion which is necessary at a time of de- 


clining earnings and depressed business 
conditions. 


READJUSTING RETAIL PRICES 


One of the chief factors making for 
disturbed social conditions and unwill- 
ingness of labor to accept wage reduc- 
tions is the great difficulty in reducing 
retail prices to a level commensurate 
with the decline in wholesale prices. 
Some progress is being made gradually, 
however, in this direction, but taking the 
country as a whole, it is evident that re- 
tail quotations are out of balance, and 
that the public is not getting the benefits 
which naturally accrue from such a sharp 
decline in wholesale prices as has taken 
place. 

It is believed, however, that the profi- 
teering evil has been largely remedied, 
for the government authorities wi!l pro- 
ceed against offenders and those who re- 
fuse to do the square thing in a situation 
which demands considerate action in the 
effort to restore the productivity of the 
country and to bring back normal mar- 
keting conditions. 





DEATH OF J. A. McSWIGAN 


Manager of Grain Department of Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co, Was 44 Years 
Old—Died in St. Louis 


Denver, Coro., May 14.—The death of 
James A. McSwigan, manager of the 
grain department of the Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., at St. Louis, May 2, 
was a distinct shock to his friends and 
associates at Denver. Mr. McSwigan 








The Late James A. McSwigan 


left Denver three weeks ago on a busi- 
ness trip through the South, being ac- 
companied as far as Hot Springs, Ark., 
by J. K. Mullen, president of the Colo- 
rado company. From there Mr. McSwig- 
an went to St. Louis, where he suffered 
a severe heart attack. He was removed 
to a hospital, and Mrs. McSwigan noti- 
fied of his serious illness in time to reach 
his bedside Sunday, May 1. Mr. Mullen 
also went to St. Louis. The body was 
brought to Denver for funeral services 
and burial. 

Mr. McSwigan is survived by his wife 
and three children. He was born at Lat- 
robe, Pa., 44 years ago, and had resided 
in Denver 25 years. He started in the 
grain business on his own account, but 
two years afterwards became associated 
with Mr. Mullen. He was for many years 
manager of the Crescent Flour Mills, one 
of the Colorado company’s plants ‘at 
Denver. A year or more ago he gave up 
that position to become general manager 
of the company’s grain department, 
which is conducted under style of the 
Rocky Mountain Grain Co. Mr. Mc- 
Swigan was an exceedingly energetic and 
aggressive business man, and was not 
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only a hard worker in the Colorado com- 
pany’s organization but was active in 
public affairs as well. He was a well- 
known figure at all meetings of south- 
western millers, and was highly esteemed 
by his milling associates. 

L. M. Harris. 





RATE REVISION BILL 

Inpranaprouis, Inp., May 14.—Milling 
and grain interests in Indiana are inter- 
ested in the repeal of the rate making 
section of the federal transportation act, 
as embodied in an amendment introduced 
in the United States Senate by Senator 
Capper, of Kansas, and a revision of 
shipping rates to establish a_ single 
through rate between Hoosier cities and 
points beyond the Ohio River. The sub- 
ject was discussed at a meeting of the 
freight and traffic division of the In- 
dianapolis Chamber of Commerce held 
on May 4. Definite action was de- 
layed pending further information. 

The Capper bill would take away from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the mandatory power to fix rates in or- 
der to yield a fixed return to the car- 
riers. At present the state railway com- 
missions have no final voice in the estab- 
lishment of intrastate rates. Due to this 
fact, it is contended by rate experts in 
this state, intrastate shippers in some 
states have a decided advantage over 
shippers from other states. 

Indianapolis and Indiana shippers are 
thus affected in Illinois and other states, 
it is asserted, where the railway com- 
missions have in the past made rates for 
shipments originating and terminating 
in the state, which have been permitted 
to stand and which make it practically 
impossible for Hoosier firms to compete 
in those states. The Capper bill restores 
to all states direct supervision over all 
intrastate shipments. 

Under existing rate scales, shippers 
in southeastern Indiana, shipping to 
points beyond the Ohio River, are gov- 
erned first by the Indiana rate to the 
Ohio River, and then must pay the rate 
existing from the Ohio River point to 
destination. In short, the Indiana rate 
is a combination of local rates. The new 
scale being offered would give Hoosier 
shippers a through rate to southeastern 
points and a substantial saving over the 
present combination of rates. 


Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





HEADS CALIFORNIA FARM BUREAU 

Saw Francisco, Cat., May 14.—F red N, 
Bigelow, secretary State Market Com- 
mission for the past four years, has re- 
signed to take the management of the 
newly organized California Farm Bu- 
read Exchange, and will assume his new 
office June 1, The new organization will 
be the operating concern of the county 
farm bureau exchanges and the sales 
company of the California Farm Bureau 
Grain Elevator Corporation, which is the 
operating concern for grain elevators. 

One of the principal objects of the 
new organization is to bring about a 
favorable attitude toward the handling 
of grain in bulk, instead of in sacks, as 
is done under the present system. In 
addition it will be a co-operative market- 
ing company for all sorts of agricultural 
produce, as well as live stock. 

It is also reported that the farmers 
have taken a five-year lease on the ter- 
minal elevator system of the Western 
Milling Co., Oakland, to handle their 
grain supply, which will give them direct 
access to elevator warehouses on the bay, 
where they can load directly into trans- 
oceanic bottoms. 

In 1917 Mr. Bigelow organized the 
State Fish Exchange, and has been asso- 
ciated with farm co-operative market 
associations for some time. He is sec- 
retary of the California federation of 
these associations, and also a member of 
the California Cherry Growers’ Associa- 


tion. 
R. C. Mason. 





Czecho-Slovakia—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Czecho-Slovakia, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats Corn 
1920... 24,453 31,641 36,248 55,396 6,824 
1919... 15,369 32,734 20,648 43,951 448 


ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats Corn 
1920.... 1,567 2,210 1,715 1,970 296 
1919.... 842 eos eee coe eee 
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Another week of pyrotechnical wheat 
prices has just ended. It leaves the flour 
market much firmer, and though buying 
did not increase very much over last 
week, there were reported a number of 
cases where 3,000- to 5,000-bbl] lots were 
sold at prices which fairly well reflected 
the advance in wheat prices. These in- 
cidents, however, were not numerous, but 
indicate the extreme shortage of flour on 
a which it is claimed is more marked 
t for a long time past. 

Domestic buying was held down to im- 
mediate needs, and most buyers did not 
seem to have any faith in the advance. 
Sellers, however, feel that prices will be 
higher before the end of the month, and 
to some extent urged buyers strongly to 
add to their supplies. 

Mills were particularly firm in their 
prices, and were not inclined to make any 
concessions, regardless of the fact that 
they are apparently in need of business. 

The export situation remains the same, 
except that clears are growing scarcer 
each week, owing to the heavy demand, 
and this is to some extent forcing the 
purchase of better grades of flour. The 
same barrier to large volume of business 
still exists in the lack of ability to finance 
deals satisfactorily. It is thought, how- 
ever, now that Germany has agreed to 
the amount of reparation to be paid the 
allies, the European financial situation 
will be stabilized, and a general better- 
ment of export conditions is confidently 
expected. 

he usual large inquiries were still in 
the market but, so far as could be 
learned, only limited quantities were ac- 
tually sold. The foreign buyers have 
taken practically the same attitude as 
domestic buyers with regard to prices; 
that is, they have refused to follow the 
market upward, as.a rule, but in some 
instances were willing to bid 25@30c per 
bbl more than last week. In view of 
about a 12c advance in wheat prices, this 
hardly brought buyer and seller close 
enough together to do much business. 

General quotations were as follows: 
spring fancy patent, $9.75@10.25; stand- 
ard patent, $7.90@8.75; first clear, $6.75 
@7.50; winter straight, $6.75@7.25; Kan- 
sas straight, $7.80@8.50; Kansas clear, 
$7.25@7.75; rye, $8.25@9,—all in jute. 


THE CUBAN SITUATION 


According to newspaper reports of 
the past week, the financial situation in 
Cuba is not improved, for under date of 
May 11 it was reported that three small 
private banks in Havana had suspended 
on ea and that another at Camaguey 

d followed suit, all due to runs by 
depositors. 

t is said that the larger banking in- 
stitutions of the island have suffered very 
heavy withdrawals, some of the oldest 
and strongest being temporarily, at least, 
seriously affected. 

The approach of the final day of the 
moratorium, which has in force 
since last year, has added somewhat to 
the uneasiness generally felt in financial 
circles, and General Crowder, represent- 
ing the United States, has been in almost 
continuous conference with President 
Menocal and President-elect Zayas, with 
the possible hope that some’ plan for the 
United States to further finance the 
situation may be developed. 


“EVENTUALLY, WHY NOT Now?” 

The Merchants’ Association of New 
York, through its department operated 
for the pespeee, is calling attention to a 
rather slick swindler who is going the 
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rounds of the general trade in the city, 
but up to now one not made his appear- 
ance in the flour business. However, the 
matter is being given publicity in order 
to prevent people in the flour trade from 
being victimized. 

The man is about 30 years of age, dark 
complexion, 5 feet 10 ha ok tall, weighs 
about 140 lbs, and claims to have seen 
service in the recent war. 

His method of working is unique. He 
first secures the name of some salesman 
who at the time of his approach is not 
on the job, and states that he is a per- 
sonal friend of this salesman. He then 

urchases something amounting to $3 or 
Ba, or perhaps more, which he states is 
to be used in a raffle for a church benefit 
for wounded ‘soldiers, and in payment 
therefor presents a check for $46 drawn 
to his order by an advertising concern 
in Cleveland, Ohio, which he claims is 
painting signs for the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., and which check he further claims 
is in payment for the use of space on 
the side of his home which this milling 
concern has used for several years. The 
tradesman is so well impressed that he 
usually takes the check, giving the man 
the change in cash, and later finds the 
check no 

Without question this bird will be cap- 
tured before long. Eventually, why not 
now? 


MILL OFFICE ROBBED 


Early in the morning of May 11 thieves 
entered the office of the Clifton (N. J.) 
Cereal Mills Co., and after prying off the 
door of a small safe and securing noth- 
ing, blew open the door of a safe in 
another office, partially _wrecking the 
building and nilien away with a large 
amount of what they thought were valu- 
able securities, but which were principal- 
ly mortgages, commercial paper and 
blank stock certificates. The company 
will sustain no loss other than that ne- 
cessitated by repairs to the building and 
the time and trouble necessary to dupli- 
cate the stolen documents. 

In this particular case Jersey justice 
was not quite as active as usual because, 
while the foreman in a near-by factory, 
on hearing the explosion, tried to waken 
the telephone operator and the police 
department, he was not successful in 
producing results until hours after the 
event had occurred, by which time the 
robbers had gotten away on a freight 
train with what they thought was a 
valuable_lot of plunder. 

It must have been a great shock to 
these knights of the jimmy to find that 
what looked originally like a large 
amount of wealth actually possessed not 
enough purchasing power to procure a 
pean of cigarettes, and some of the 

umorously inclined friends of L. A. 
Viviano, who is financially interested in 
this mill, have suggested that this may be 
looked upon as a new method of stock 
distribution. 


PORT IMPROVEMENT 


The treaty between the states of New 
York and New Jersey, recently signed, 
which pee for creation by legisla- 
tion of authority for development of 
New York harbor, is regarded as one of 
the biggest steps toward increasing 
American port facilities that has been 
taken in the past century. 

For many years several of the civic 
organizations of New York have tried 
to bring about the adoption of some such 
plan, but never met with much success 
until recently. Through the plans now 
about to be adopted, the hit and miss 
methods of the past will be done away 
with, and conditions very much improved. 
The comprehensive study of the whole 
situation which has been made by the 
harbor development commission shows 
that the extent and character of the work 


proposed will make New York the finest 
port in the world, for a long time to 
come. 

FLOUR CLUB MEETS 


At the meeting of the New York Flour 
Club, last Tuesday, two new members 
were elected and two proposed for elec- 
tion. The committee on taxation re- 
sees. through its chairman, George H. 

lach, that there was a plan under way 
to have one auditing concern handle the 
tax returns of all club members, by which 
es it was thought that reductions could 

made which would be to the material 

advantage of all those willing to consider 
this matter favorably. It will come up 
for discussion at a future meeting, and 
it is hoped that a member of the concern 
selected will be on hand to address the 
meeting and outline the plan. 


NOTES 


W. A. Logan, American Shipping Cor- 
poration, Jacksonville, Fla., called at this 
office this week. 

J. O. Laird, assistant manager Updike 
Milling Co., Omaha, called at the New 
York office this Week. 

J. A. Walter, president and general 
manager J. A. Walter Milling Co., Buf- 
falo, was in New York this week. 

Victor Fleming, formerly with the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., is now 
a salesman with the American Flour Cor- 
poration. 

F. H. Price, of F. H. Price & Co., New 
York, who has been spending several 
weeks in the flour markets of Europe, 
arrived home Thursday. 

Albert C. Loring, president Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, is soon to 
sail for England in connection with the 
business of his company. 

L. A. Viviano was the recipient of 
many congratulations from his friends in 
the flour trade on the event of his being 
presented with a new son. 

George Roden, who for several months 
represented the Kasco Mills, Waverly, 
N. Y., on the Produce Exchange here, 
has severed his connection with that con- 
cern. 

John W. Cain, sales manager Midland 
Flour Milling Co. Kansas City, with 
Mrs. Cain, left New York on May 12 for 
a protracted visit to the European flour 
markets. 

P. S. Buglione, who has until recently 
been employed as salesman with the New 
York office of Waterman & Co., has 
taken a similar position with the Ameri- 
can Flour Corporation. 

Charles Morburg, who for many years 
has been connected with the Fulton Ba 
& Cotton Co., is now with the Riege 
Sack Co., of New York. Mr. Morburg’s 
wide circle of friends wish him success 
in his new connection. 

It is authentically reported that 6,000 
tons of straights have been sold to Nor- 
way direct by southwestern mills, and 
that large quantities of rye grain for 
June, July and August shipment have 
also been sold to the same country. 

Millers visiting New York this week 
were E, Stanley Wagner, secretary Star 
& Crescent Mil ing Co., Chicago; Lee M. 
Powell, Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee; 
Arthur Stott, David Stott Flour Mills, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich; John W. Weber, 
president Weber Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Salina, Kansas; C. R. McClave, 
president Montana Flour Mills, Lewis- 
town, Mont, 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., May 14.—Depleted 
flour reserves in the principal outlet 
markets through which millers here sell, 
passage of an emergency tariff law war- 
ranted to meet the emergency, and prices 
so close to costs that mills come in the 
class of benevolent institutions, all have 
no effect on the flour market here. It. 
has been duller than last week. There is 
more interest in clears and low grades 
than in patents, due to export demand, 
but there is haggling over prices. One 
miller here who quoted $7.25, Boston, on 
first clears in response to inquiry, got 
the reply that offers had been received 
40c lower than his bid. 

There is more than ground for suspi- 
cion that jobbers using under-price quo- 
tations got in one way or another on 
small lots to force prices down. It makes 
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no difference if the bottom price applies 
to a 10-bbl lot, and no more can be ob- 
tained, it is capitalized, and it is a good 
guess that round lots have been bought at 
bargain prices by the use of such tactics. 

Prices on hard wheat flours have fluc- 
tuated, with the range today a shade to 
50c bbl under a week ago on patents and 
around 25c on clears. However, prices 
are rather nominal. Principal quota- 
tions: spring patents, $9.50@9.85 bbl, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $9.80: 
bakers patent, $9, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; spring straights, $9.30, cotton 
98’s, mostly local; first clears, $7.25@7.7;, 
cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; local, $6.5. 
@7; low grade, $4.40@4.50, jute, car 
lots, Boston. 

Some soft wheat mills are short of 
grain, and flour orders have been held u) 
until it arrives. Most mills have wheat 
bought from shippers, but the shippers 
in turn are waiting for farmers, who arc 
busy with their spring’s work, and, be. 
sides, the price of $1.25@1.35 is not ver, 
attractive to them. Shippers are asking 
as high as $1.60 for soft wheat, track, 
shipping station, with $1.50 nearer the 
average. Prices on established brands of 
pastry flour are ¥ 25@30c. Winter 
straights are quoted at $7.10@7.25 bbi, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $8. 

There is a little business in entire 
wheat flour and graham, mostly jobbing. 
Prices: entire wheat flour, $8.85@9 bb); 
graham flour, $6.60@6.75 bbl,—both cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston. There has been 
some inquiry for rye flour, but prices are 
too high in proportion to wheat flour to 
stimulate much business, and sales have 
been light. Best white brands are steady 
at $9@9.25 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton. There has been a little business 
in western rye flours, jobbed here: Quo- 
tations: light, $9.25 bbl; medium, $8.75; 
dark, $8.25,—all in cotton 98's. 

There has been little change in the fee: 
market. With the low flour output, there 
is no heavy accumulation of feed. Some 
mills have nothing to offer in car lots, 
moving everything in mixed cars. Prices 
are steady, with spring bran $27.50 ton, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $28@30; 
winter bran, $29@30, mostly local; spring 
middlings, $27.50@29.50, sacked, car lots, 
Boston; local, $80; winter middlings, $29 
@30, sacked, mostly local. Rye feed 
slow, and offered at $24@25 ton, sacked, 
mostly local. There has been fair de- 
mand for western feeds this week. 
Ground oats are quoted at $33 ton, and 
corn meal at $29, bulk basis. Corn meal, 
table quality, lower at $1.50 per 100 Ibs, 
mostly small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as _ re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
BUND WOE cccccccdcccccess 7,400 40 
BOS WEE wesdccocnscacece 7,300 39 


Of this week’s total, 6,100 bbls are 
spring wheat flour, 800 winter and 500 
rye. 

NOTES 

W. V. Hamilton, of Caledonia, is on 
a fishing trip in Quebec. 

A low record for the price of oats for 
the past two years was set today, when 
the city board of contract and supply 
purchased 2,500 bus from Newman Bros. 
at 54¢ bu. 


Wheat, oats and grass have made good 
growth for the last 10 days. There have 
been seasonable rains, and crops general- 
ly are at least a fortnight ahead of nor- 
mal. Farmers are fitting ground for 
corn and potatoes. 


The Monroe County Farm Bureau is 
continuing its tests on oat varieties. 
Tests already made indicate in general 
that “tree” oats, in which the panicles are 
distributed on all sides of the head, yield 
better than “side” or “mane” oats. 

The strike here which affected 10 He- 
brew bakers has been settled. The He- 
brew branch of Bakers’ Union 14 is 
recognized under the new contract. 
However, the journeymen bakers take 
an average wage cut of about 10 per 
cent. 

G. A. Munn and his sons, Gordon and 
Kenneth, have pe my a half interest 
in the Wayne County Milling Co., New- 
ark, of the First National Bank of New- 
ark. The plant was completely over- 
hauled in 1917, and is in excellent condi- 
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tion. It puts out several established 
brands of flour, both bread and pastry. 
The senior Munn has been in the milling 
business 20 years. 

Rochester delegates returning from the 
eighth national foreign trade convention 
in Cleveland say that the consensus of 
opinion at the convention was that long 


term credits must be extended to foreign * 


countries if the United States is to de- 
velop and maintain its foreign trade. 
The convention was optimistic on the 
outlook, except for the agricultural 
group, which embraces foodstuffs and 
raw materials, regarding which the gov- 
ernment or large financial interests must 
step into the breach. 
T. W. Kwapr. 


PITTSBURGH 


Pirrssurcu, Pa., May 14.—There was 
considerable activity in the flour market 
here the past week, reflected in numerous 
inquiries and in some substantial sales 
for immediate delivery. On the whole 
the entire week was a very satisfactory 
one for business, and the tone was 
healthy and most promising. 

The only “fly in the ointment” is a 
number of financial difficulties in which 
some of the smaller bakers in western 
Pennsylvania are finding themselves. 
This condition is due to untoward cir- 
cumstances over which the bakers, un- 
happily, had no control. Whether any of 
them who are now in the hands of the 
sheriff or the bankrupt court will resume 
operations is problematical. 

In the city of Pittsburgh proper, bak- 
ers report good sales of bread and allied 
lines. In the industrial centers of the 
county, outside. of the city limits, where 
the mills are not operating on full time, 
there is a reduction in sales of bread- 
stuffs, ete. Some of the smaller bakers 
are attempting to stimulate business by 
price cuts, but their efforts have been 
unavailing. 

Flour prices quoted the past week: 
spring patents $8.25@9.50, hard winter 
$7.75@9, cotton 98's, car lots, Pittsburgh; 
soft winter, $5.75@6.50, bulk. The mar- 
ket for clears was reported good. 

Rye flour in good demand. Pure white 
was quoted at $8@8.75, and pure dark 
at $5.75@6.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, Pitts- 
burgh. Millfeed demand this week 
showed marked improvement, and prices 
were firmer. 


TO INCREASE WHEAT CROP 


A new variety of wheat that has by 
actual test yielded almost five bushels 
more to the acre than its nearest Penn- 
sylvania competitor has been developed 
by the Pennsylvania State College ex- 
periment station, according to statements 
issued by the college authorities. Nu- 
merous tests conducted for the last 
seven years with Pennsylvania forty- 
four, the name of the new variety, were 
completed the past week with the addi- 
tion of last year’s experiment figures re- 
ceived from farmers in various parts of 
the state who had tried the wheat on 
their farms. Pennsylvania’s wheat acre- 
age last year was more than 1,500,000, 
and if generally planted, the new variety 
would mean millions of bushels increase. 


MILLING PLANT BOMBED 


An explosion, supposed to have been 
caused by a bomb, partially wrecked the 
building occupied by the Hazelwood 
Milling Co., Hazelwood Avenue and 
Kansas Street, early this morning. T. 
E. Cardo, one of the proprietors, esti- 
mated the damage to the plant at $6,- 
000. He could not ascribe any cause for 
the outrage, and said that he had not 
received any blackhand letters or de- 
mands for money. 


NOTES 


_F. S. Grant, of F. S. Grant & Co., 
visited eastern Ohio trade this week. 
] Anton Kroll, a baker of Carnegie, Pa., 
© Sen Liabilities $842.50; no as- 
sets. F 
Involuntary bankruptcy proceedings 
have been instituted against the National 
Provision & Baking Co., Bradford, Pa. 
u. 4. Nye, general sales manager 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas, was in Pittsburgh the past week. 
A. C. Sturtevant, manager at Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., and C. C. Cole, manager 
at Charleston, W. Va., both of the Jesse 
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C. Stewart Co. staff, were in Pittsburgh 
today. 

Elliott Frederick has been appointed 
receiver of the Polish American Baking 
Co. by United States Judge Charles P. 
Orr. Among the creditors are the New 
Prague Flouring Mill Co., the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. and the Jesse C. Stewart Co. 


The National Cereal Corporation will 
apply on May 31 for a charter, for the 
purpose of engaging in the manufacture, 
production and sale of grain, flour and 
cereals. The proposed incorporators are 
John R. Smith, Elder W. Marshall and 
Howard L. Williams. 

C. C. Larus. 


BALTIMORE 


Battrmore, Mp., May 14.—Flour was 
in rather better demand this week, re- 
sulting in fair sales of hard winter short 
patent and near-by soft winter straight 
and clear, though prices were irregular, 
with springs holding their own and doing 
nothing, while hard and soft winters 
weakened sufficiently to capture the busi- 
ness. Buyers, domestic and export, al- 
lowed their stocks to run so low that they 
had to replenish them or get out of busi- 
ness. Domestic buying was scattered. 

Springs were comparatively firm but 
slow, first patents closing nominally at 
$8.50@8.75; standard patents, $8@8.25,— 
in 98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@ 
10c less in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. 
Springs have pulled away from hard win- 
ters, and the latter are monopolizing the 
attention of buyers. If there was any 
trading in springs, it did not come to the 
surface, though clears of all kinds were 
wanted for export. 

Hard winters were easier and more ac- 
tive, short patents at the close ranging 
$8.25@8.50; straights, $7.75@8,—in 98-lb 
cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c less 
in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. A fair 
business was done in both short and 
standard patents within the range of 
quotations. No great amount figured in 
the trading, yet it was a decided im- 
provement over anything done of late. 
Clears are still wanted for export. 

Soft winters were weaker but in some 
demand, short patents closing nominally 
at $7.75@8; near-by straights, $6@6.25, 
—in 98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 
5@10c¢ less in jute, or 15@20c less in 
bulk. Patent was rarely considered at 
the excessive premium over near-by 
straight, buyers preferring to wait for 
the new crop product and get the right 
price and quality. A few cars of near- 
by straight found takers at $6, cotton, 
at which it was offered at the close. Late 
purchases by exporters included several 
thousand barrels ‘of soft winter clear, on 
private terms but presumably close to 
the price of near-by straight. 

City mills ran moderately, found trade 
quiet, domestic and export, and made no 
change in their prices of either flour or 
feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 25,945 
bbls; destined for export, 17,555. 


NOTES 


Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 91; number now in port, 118. 

Vessel arrivals here in April were re- 
ported as 66, against 75 in March; clear- 
ances in April, the same as for March— 
80. 


Exports from here this week included 
24,499 bbls flour and 946,250 bus grain— 
136,000 wheat, 753,874 corn, 42,857 rye, 
1,000 oats and 12,519 barley. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 26, 1920, to May 14, 1921, 270,707 
bus; year ago, 288,534. Range of prices 
this week, 7214,@78c; last year, $1.95@ 
2.01. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
30, 1920, to May 14, 1921, 1,482,022 bus; 
same period last year 1,566,708. Range 
of prices this week, $1.10@1.491; last 
year, $2.90@3.22. 

The Klosterman Yeast Co., La Vale, 
Md., with $50,000 capital stock, to make 
yeast, ete., has been incorporated by 
Peter Wilson, Henry Lippel and W. 
Richard D. Sperry. 

The Municipal Belt Line Railroad of 
Baltimore, designed to traverse the water 
front and connect steamship lines and 
other big interests with the three trunk- 
line railroads centering here, is practical- 
ly ready for business. 


Ferdinand Bernheimer, founder of 
Bernheimer Bros., proprietors of a large 
department store with flour as an ad- 
junct, died this morning at his home in 
the suburbs of the city, after having been 
an invalid for some years, aged 66. 


Governor Ritchie has appointed Wil- 
liam P. Ryan, retiring collector of cus- 
toms of this port, head of the state cen- 
tral purchasing bureau, to succeed the 
late Albert H. Wehr. Mr. Ryan’s prin- 
cipal duty will be to buy supplies for 
Maryland state institutions. 

Visitors were H. C. Trace, represent- 
ing the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City; 
G. D. MacDonald, Western Elevating 
Association, Inc., grain, Buffalo; E. S. 
Wagner, office manager Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., Chicago; S. L. Rice, of Rice 
Grain Co, Toledo, and Metamora Ele- 
vator Co., Metamora, Ohio. 


It seems that the price of the twin 
loaf of bread which Kolb’s new bakery 
has been advertising at 8c to consumers, 
and which later was said to have been 
reduced to 7c, refers only to half the 
twin, or means double the price for the 
whole twin; consequently, while competi- 
tors are enjoying the joke, consumers are 
chewing the rag. 

Rufus E. McCosh, millers’ agent, will 
hereafter make Baltimore his headquar- 
ters, with William M. Smith, formerly of 
Lashley & Smith, millers’ agents, of New 
York, in charge of his Philadelphia office. 
Mr. McCosh’s brother, J. Nathaniel Mc- 
Cosh, who until recently had charge of 
the Baltimore office, has returned to the 
employ of the Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn. 

William C. Redfield, in a speech Thurs- 
day at a luncheon given at the Southern 
Hotel by the Merchants’ and Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Baltimore, said in 
brief that the Foreign Trade Financing 
Corporation was the agency to be used 
in bringing foreign buyers and American 
products together. The association has 
added 720 names to its roll as a result 
of its recent drive for new members. 

The Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, 
joined by the Merchants’ and Manufac- 
turers’ Association of this city, on May 
12 sent the following telegram to Mary- 
land’s senators and representatives at 
Washington, in opposition to the grain 
futures bill which passed the House yes- 
terday: “We strongly protest against 
passage of Bill H. R. 5676. Bill as 
framed would restrict free and open 
market, and cause serious hardship to 
grain dealers and producers. To finance 
and handle movement economically, 
banks and merchants must have open 
market protection. Government control 
of marketing farm products is imprac- 
ticable and unnecessary.” 


Glenn O. Garber, Frederick, Md., sec- 
retary of the Potomac States Association 
of the Baking Industry, and J. H. Wool- 
ridge, Washington, D. C., in charge of 
publicity for the sixth annual convention 
of the Potomac States Association of the 
Baking Industry, to be held at Rich- 
mond, Va., on June 7-9, with headquar- 
ters at Murphy’s Hotel, were in Balti- 
more on Wednesday, conferring with 
George E. Muhly, president of the asso- 
ciation, on the final arrangements for the 
meeting. The Baltimore delegation and 
bakers from West Virginia, western 
Maryland and other near-by points will 
leave Baltimore on Monday evening, June 
6, by boat for Richmond. It is expected 
that approximately 300 will be in the 
party. 

While most mills of the country are 
paying a stiff premium for cash wheat, 
the mills in this section are able to buy 
local wheat—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 red 
winter, garlicky—at 15c bu discount un- 
der western grain. No. 2 red winter 
garlicky wheat is contract grade here, 
and is actually selling at 15c less than 
No. 2 red winter, which is the biggest 
kind of an advantage for near-by mills, 
particularly as the quality of this so- 
called garlicky wheat is claimed by ex- 
perts to be unusually fine on the present 
crop. Government inspection is said to 
be responsible for this great discount on 
the near-by or southern wheat, by forc- 
ing the word garlicky to be used in con- 
nection with the grading. Thus the farm- 
ers in this territory are being severely 
penalized for raising some garlic with 
their wheat, yet, while near-by mills have 
been the chief gainers by this arrange- 
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ment, it does not appear that any of 
them have profited greatly as a result of 
their advantages. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 

Burra, N. Y., May 14.—Again it was 
proven that buyers of flour could not be 
scared. It makes no difference where the 
price of the option or cash wheat goes; 
only enough flour to supply immediate 
wants is being taken, and according to 
reports from flour sellers who have been 
out all week trying to dig up business, 
there will be no change in the buying 
policy even after the new crop starts to 
move. Under present unsettled condi- 
tions of trade generally, millers as a rule 
believe the trade is justified in keeping 
close to the cushion, although they would 
rather see a little byying ahead, as it 
would be more profitable to both sides. 

The flour market has fallen flat this 
week and, with reports coming in that 
flour can be bought in the eastern mar- 
kets at almost any price, there seems to 
be little prospect of local mills advancing 
prices. There was no change in quota- 
tions of the best patents here this week, 
and bakers patents were offered consid- 
erably lower. First clears were also 
quoted lower, although the offerings were 
light, and there appeared to be a very 
good inquiry. Second clears were firmer, 
and could have been sold in any quantity. 

The export demand was almost nothing 
until the close of the week, when quite 
a good business was reported, mainly in 
the best patents, and the outlook was said 
to be better for next week. Exporters, it 
seems, wait until the last minute before 
ordering flour, and then expect the miller 
to stand in the gap should there be any 
hitch in connecting with the steamer. In 
other words, these exporters are playing 
a safe game, so far as their end of the 
deal is concerned. However, the mills 
here are figuring on straight export busi- 
ness today, and may get it. 

The dullness in the flour trade is indi- 
cated by the sharp reduction in output. 
Three mills in this district did not turn a 
wheel, another met with an accident, and 
the rest are going at a slow pace. 

Local prices to retailers were advanced 
to $10 for fancy family patent, but it 
is safe to say that little business was 
done at even $9.25 in 98’s, cotton, al- 
though the asking price today is $9.50. 
Demand is extremely light from the 
householder, while the bakers report a 
big increase in their trade since the re- 
duction in the price of bread. 

No offerings of Canadian flour here. 

Kansas mills sold considerable flour at 
$8.50 for the finest, early in the week, 
but later, at the advance to $8.75 and to- 
day to $8.90, nothing could be done. 
Standards 40c less, Buffalo rate points. 

Millfeed is reported moving out readily 
by some mills, while others say they have 
a few cars of bran and standard mid- 
dlings they would willingly dispose of 
at quotations, and quality is the finest. 
Jobbers say there is a fairly good trade, 
but are taking only what they actually 
need. The decrease in production here 
this week does not appeal to them, as 
they say grass is coming along nicely and 
there is no need of getting worried about 
higher prices until later on. Standard 
middlings were taken a little better this 
week, but the principal call was for bran, 
while heavy feeds were neglected. 

Canadian feeds were taken by deaiers 
here to a considerably larger extent than 
last week, and it is claimed that all the 
offerings were cleaned up. Bran is re- 
ported to have sold as high as $22.75, 
while middlings were not salable at over 
$20.50. Flour middlings, $25.50, and red 
dog $31, track, Buffalo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed in fairly good 
demand and higher. Hominy feed scarce 
and wanted, with prices $1 higher and 
no spot offerings. Gluten feed unsettled, 
with offerings at least 50c under last 
week and no demand of consequence. 
Cottonseed meal higher, but demand has 
fallen off, as prices are considered too 
high. Oil meal was advanced to $31 ton, 
and very little sale. 

Brewers’ grains $31, and distillers’ 
$35.50, for 26 per cent, sacked, track, 
Buffalo. Alfalfa, coarse horse, $31, and 
pea-green fine poultry $37, sacked, track, 
Buffalo. Milo, No. 3 or better, was quot- 
ed for shipment at $1.30, and No. 3 Kafir 
at $1.27, track, Buffalo, with no spot on 
the market. Buckwheat sold at $2.75, but 
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no more was offered Tr $2.85, track, 
Buffalo, and inqui 

Rolled a a in light ‘sop supply and higher, 
with a Oat feed is offered 
at $11 for Anais and $14 for fancy 
Canadian, sacked, track, Buffalo. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
This week ..¢..essccseees 84,900 61 
EMBOE WOOK occ ccccccecce 128,860 77 
WOGF GEO cvocecccas Sasees 81,460 49 
TWo years ago ......+.6+. 158,300 95 
Three years ago ........-. 81,600 — 49 


NOTES 

Two steamers left here this week with 
$7,000 bus wheat and 80,000 bus corn for 
Montreal. 

Receipts of grain by lake this week 
were 400 bus, compared with 2,640,- 
000 last year. 

C. W. Urmston, of the Urmston Grain 
Co. and Big 4 elevators, Indianapolis, 
Ind., was on ’change today. 

Stocks of wheat here are 620,000 bus, 
compared with 4,951,000 a year ago. 
oo- wheat is getting scarce in this mar- 

et. 

A development of from 26,000 to 28,- 
000 h-p through the utilization of surplus 
waters on the Oswego River at Oswego 
is planned. 

L. Meegan, of Altmar, N. Y., and E. 
A. Dorland, of Osborne & Dorland, 
Sandy Creek, N. Y., flour and feed deal- 
ers, died this week. 


There were 720,000 bus Canadian and 
579,000 bus American wheat unloaded at 
this port this week. Most of the Cana- 
dian grain went to the mills here. 


The bag trade in the flour line is dull. 
Cotton 98’s are selling at $90 per M, 
compared with wartime prices of $300. 
Jutes, 140-lb, $80, and burlap, 100-Ib 
feed, $73. 


While the elevators at Port Colborne, 
Canada, are congested, and it will take 
some weeks to get the vessels now there 
unloaded, Buffalo elevators are compara- 
tively idle and looking for business, with 
the railroads ready to furnish an unlim- 
ited supply of cars to carry the grain to 
the seaboard, 


The city health commissioner has sent 
out warning to all food merchants in this 
city that they must not handle un- 
wrapped bread or carry it in wagons ex- 
posed to the air. He cites one instance 
where a baker’s wagon was left standing 
on the street long enough to permit a 
horse to nibble at several of the exposed 
loaves. 


At the Troop I horse show held here 
last Saturday, Charles Kennedy won first 
in the gentleman’s saddle class for 14%- 
hand horses with his mare, Winsome, and 
second with Emily Peavine. In the gen- 
tleman’s saddle class for horses, 1514 
hands, George P. Urban won first with 
his mare, Blue Grass. This mare also 
won the championship for all saddle 
horses in the show. Mr. Urban’s old 
troop horse If won second in the open 
jump and third in the middleweight 
hunter class. 


Shipments by canal from this port to 
New York for export this week were 
94,183 bus _ wheat and 87,625 bus oats. 
The upbound fleet is arriving freely, and 
there are a number of boats ready to 
load grain for New York next week. 
Service on the canal will be greatly im- 
proved this season. A year ago under 
government management, it took some 
of the boats 18 or 19 days to reach New 
York, whereas the first fleet of grain 


laden boats from Buffalo this season was_ 


in New York in.10 days. 
E, Baneasser. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puicaperpuia, Pa, May 14.—Trade in 
flour during the past week continued 
quiet, buyers lacking confidence, in view 
of the unsettled wheat market and also 
influenced by the heavy discounts at 
which new crop wheat is selling under 
old. Mill limits, however, were generally 
steadily maintained. The business ac- 
complished was chiefly in spot goods, 
and supplies of these are being gradu- 
ally cleaned up. 

There was some export inquiry for soft 
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winters and also for spring first clears, 
but little demand for the higher grades. 


NOTES 


Changes in flour rules adopted by the 
flour trade at a meeting held on May 10 
and ratified by the board of directors of 
the Commercial Exchange on Thursday 
will become effective May 23. 

Louis G. Graff, ex-president of the 
Commercial Exchange, has returned from 
a six months’ tour through Europe and 
Africa. He says, “Those countries are 
all right for those people, but America 
for me.” 

Among visitors on ’change this week 
were J. A. Walter, president J. A. 
Walter Milling Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 
C,. W. Jennison, miller, Minneapolis, and 
Charles B. Spaulding, president Millers’ 
Products Co., Chicago. 

Samuet S. Dantets. 


UTAH 

Ocven, Uran, May 14.—Continued im- 
provement in both the wheat and flour 
markets of the intermountain states was 
reported by grain buyers and millers, 
western conditions responding to the up- 
ward trend in eastern centers. Wheat 
was bought at 95c bu in some country 
districts; in others, $1 was paid. The lat- 
ter was the Ogden price. Gradual de- 
livery of the small holdings from last 
year’s crop was reported by mills and 
elevators. 

The flour market showed considerable 
betterment as to demand, with inquiries 
from the Southeast and the coast, in- 
cluding Hawaii. Shipments were strong- 
er to both these territories than for a 
number of weeks. Demand from Texas 
and Oklahoma was especially pronounced. 
Hard and family patent flours were 
quoted at $6 bbl, f.o.b. Ogden, basis 48- 
Ib cotton bags. The sales made to the 
Southeast were largely at $7 bbl for 
standard and $7.25 for high patent, f.o.b. 
lower river points, basis 96-lb cotton 
bags. California buyers purchased at 
$7.50 bbl for hard wheat flours, f.o.b. 
California common points, basis 96-lb 
cotton ba 

Heavy demand for millfeed was notice- 
able during the entire week, both in the 
local and Pacific Coast markets, the lat- 
ter advancing to $35 ton, f.o.b. California 
common points, on Ogden bran, The 
Ogden price was $25, f.o.b. O . 

Millers have received word that the 
general crop conditions throughout Utah 
and Idaho are excellent, and that at least 
a normal yield of wheat and other grain 
may be expected from a normal acreage. 





NOTES 

Floods of the Blacksmith’s Fork River 
in northern Utah threatened damage to 
the Millville flour mill on May 9, but the 
citizens hastily constructed levees which 
saved the property. 

John C, Cutler, treasurer Utah Near 
East Relief fund, has received authority 
to purchase $8,000 worth of Utah flour 
for shipment abroad. This is the only 
order for Near East food purchases that 
has been authorized in Utah, according to 
John D. Spencer, chairman of the state 
committee. 

E. R. Alton, manager Globe Grain & 
Milling Co., will speak Tuesday before 
the Progressive Business Club of Ogden 
on the plans and progress of that com- 
pany. He will be the first of 26 indus- 
trial leaders of Ogden ‘to address the 
club, according to plans announced by 
that organization. 

Utah and Idaho farmers, through their 
state farm bureaus and seed marketing 
associations, are to combine in a fight 
against dodder, the seed of which has 
damaged alfalfa seed, especially in 
Idaho. Conferences were held during 
this week at Boise, Idaho, to arrange for 
this campaign. Methods of eradicating 
the. weed are being worked out. B. F. 
Sheehan, state food and grain commis- 
sioner of Idaho, has stated that unless 
the fight is successful, the alfalfa seed 
business of Idaho, which amounts to 
$3,000,000 to $4,000,000 yearly, will be 
ruined. Utah produces 25 per cent of 
the country’s alfalfa seed, and Idaho a 
slightly larger proportion. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





A syndicate of Belgrade, Jugo-Slavia, 
proposes to build in the near future a 
shipbuilding plant in that country. 
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Pacific northwestern flour markets are 
still characterized by extreme dullness, 
and outside domestic markets are buying 
Pacific flour very sparingly. California, 
Alaska, Gulf and Atlantic seaboard 
points have been shut off since May 1 
by the marine strike, accentuating the 
depressed milling situation. 

Scotch importers continue to show in- 
terest in Pacific flour, and a small par- 
cel business is passing. For the season, 
however, some of the large tidewater 
mills have done a very satisfactory vol- 
ume of business with Scotland, where 
Pacific Coast flour has met with favor 
for the large scone trade and for bakers’ 
use for blending with stronger flours for 
bread making. On the London market, 
however, Pacific flour has, as a rule, been 
unable to meet the price competition of 
English country flour. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, on track seaboard, are quoted: 
Dakota, $9.75@9.95 bbl; Montana, $8.50 
@9.05; Washington, made from mixture 
of Dakota, Montana and local hard 
wheats, $7.90@8.65; blue-stem family 
patent, basis 49’s, $8.35. 

Millfeed is in moderate demand. Local 
mill-run is quoted at $28 ton, delivered 
transit points. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 


rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ,....... 52,800 27 
Last week ........ 52,800 12, 573 24 
VOOF ABO .ccsccces 52,800 32,027 61 
Two years ago .... 46,800 23,521 50 
Three years ago ... 46,800 18,290 39 
Four years ago .... 40,800 23,026 56 
Five years ago .... 40,800 12,492 31 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

; capacity for week tivity 

This week *....... 57,000 30,925 4 
Last week ........ 57,000 18,040 32 
VOSS BHO .ccsccces 57,000 36,911 65 
Two years ago .... 57,000 29,984 52 
Three years ago ... 57,000 35,110 61 
Four years ago .... 57,000 27,332 47 
Five years ago..... 57,000 17,120 30 


NORTHWESTERN GRAIN GROWERS’ MEETING 


At a meeting held at Spokane, Wash., 
May 10, the Washington and north Idaho 
wheat growers’ associations voted to join 
the United States Grain Growers, Inc. 
The Northwest Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion will retain the northwestern contract 
with its members until Jan. 1, 1924, un- 
less the directors agree to allow the na- 
tional contract to be used in sections 
where its contract is not used. The con- 
ference was attended by a large num- 
ber of wheat growers and representa- 
tives of farmers’ unions, granges, bu- 
reaus and elevator companies, and was 
presided over by J. R. Howard, president 
American Farm Bureau, U. L. Burdick, 
president North Dakota Farm Bureau, 
and W. L. Schilling, president Twin City 
Milk Producers’ Association, who repre- 
sented the committee of investigation of 
the United States Grain Growers, Inc. 

Mr. Burdick outlined some of the am- 
bitious plans of the United States 
Grain Growers, Inc. He stated that the 
price of the normal American crop of 
800,000,000 bus is fixed by the 150,000,000 
bus exported, making the modest claim 
that “we aren’t going to allow the price 
of American wheat to be fixed in Liver- 
pool,” 

Mr. Burdick asserted that the national 


organization would have warehouse ca 
pacity for 930,000,000 bus, and would 
stabilize the price of wheat by marke! 
ing it in orderly fashion on the basis «f 
one twelfth of the total supply a monti:. 
He said that the Chicago pit, last year, 
sold every bushel of wheat 56 times, ani 
that exporters had made a profit of 30 
@35c on every bushel exported. The of- 
ficials of the national organization ad 
mitted that they expected strong effort: 
would be made to have the United State 
Grain Growers, Inc., declared in viola 
tion of the Sherman antitrust law. 


THE MARINE STRIKE 


The marine strike is still in force, bui 
two Shipping Board vessels have se- 
cured crews at Seattle and will clear 
next week. Coastwise vessels are stili 
tied up, and the Pacific Steamship Co.. 
anticipating no early relief in the situa- 
tion, has laid off several hundred of it 
employees. 

The Marine Engineers’ Beneficial As 
sociation of the Pacific Coast has of 
fered to man ships to carry food to 
Alaska without charge for services if th: 
shipowners and the Shipping Board wil! 
furnish the ships, and if the situation 
growing out of the cutting off of sup- 
plies to Alaska is as serious as has been 
represented. A power schooner of thx 
Seattle fishing fleet and a cannery tende 
are on the way to Alaska with food sup- 
plies. 

NOTES 


Montana first clear is offered here ai 
$6.55 bbl; Dakota, $7.55. 

The wheat movement to Portland for 
the crop year has far outstripped that te 
Tacoma and Seattle ensubtanl » Portland 
having received 16,882 cars, and Seattle 
and Tacoma, combined, 9,289. 

The Merauke, of the Java Pacific Line 
due at Seattle from Portland, will take 
a cargo mostly of wheat and flour, sail- 
ing from here to the Orient, the Dutch 
East Indies and the Straits Settlements. 

The elevator and warehouse of the 
Packard Farmers’ Warehouse Co., eight 
miles north of Ritzville, Wash., were 
burned last Monday with 30,000 bus of 
wheat, considerable of which was not 
insu 

The Pacific westbound steamship rate 
conference having been disrupted by the 
withdrawal of the Japanese companies 
and the Blue Funnel. Line, the confer- 
ence rate of $9 ton for wheat to Japan, 
recently reduced to $7, has been cut to $6. 

The Washington Wheat Growers’ As- 
sociation states that it will take over and 
operate 25 elevators and warehouses in 
Washington and Oregon, with a total ca- 
pacity of 2,500,000 bus of wheat, to han- 
dle the 1921 crop, which will be the first 
attempt of the association to control 
and operate grain houses. 

Considerable confusion has arisen from 
the fact that Seattle and Portland feed 
dealers have used different sized pack- 
ages for certain grain feeds. At a con- 
ference held at Portland this week the 
dealers of the two cities agreed on 125-Ib 
packa _—_ for feed wheat and 100 lbs for 
ground oats and ground barley. 

The Isthmian Steamship Lines, which 
have been. operating a steamship service 
between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 
will inaugurate an additional service be- 
tween Pacific Coast ports and Mobile, 
Ala., with the dispatch of a ship now 
loading at Mobile for this coast, and ex- 
pect to maintain a fortnightly service 
between Pacific Coast and Gulf ports. 

Protests have been filed by Seattle and 
Tacoma shippers with the state depart- 
ment of public works and the Interstate 


.Commerce Commission “% ainst the heavy 


increases proposed by the railroads in 
distributive rates in western Washing- 
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ton, to become effective May 27. It is 
alleged by the shippers that the pro- 
posed new tariffs not only make unwar- 
ranted increases in class rates, but also 
propose to abolish a less-than- 
carload commodity rates from Puget 
Sound, substituting class rates, thus 
making it impossible for Puget Sound 
cities to compete in southwestern Wash- 
ington with San Francisco and other 
California cities which have the advan- 
tage of low steamship rates. The state 
department of public works has sus- 
pended the proposed tariff as to state 
rates for 90 days, pending a hearing, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been petitioned to. make the same 
suspension as to interstate rates. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat., May 14.—Firm- 
ness in wheat prices this week, with 
corresponding advances in flour, has 
tended to further reduce interest on 
the part of flour buyers, as the trade 
generally is imbued with the idea that 
lower prices must prevail. Only those 
absolutely in need of supplies are in the 
market, and they confine their purchases 
to minimum requirements. . 

Mill prices were advanced this week, 
and are as follows: Dakota standard 
patents, $10.70 bbl; Dakota clears, $8.15; 
Montana standards, $9.80; Montana 
clears, $7.25; Dakota and Montana fancy 
patents are 45c bbl higher than standard 
patent prices; Kansas first patents, 
$10.10; Kansas standards, $9.10; Wash- 
ington and Oregon straight grade, $7.50 
@8; cut-offs, $6@6.50,—98’s, cotton, de- 
livered San Francisco. 

Millfeed prices continue firm; inquiry 
is fair, and offerings are somewhat more 
restricted. Bran and mill-run $382@34 
ton, red dog and low grade $43@46, de- 
livered San Francisco. 


NOTES 


Carrying a cargo of California flour 
and other foodstuffs and bales of cloth- 
ing for the Armenian sufferers, the 
steamship Esther Dollar, of the Dollar 
Line, will leave San Francisco June 6 
for Constantinople. 

The Pacific Coast representative of 
the European Relief Council on May 11 
approved the purchase of 1,755 tons Cali- 
fornia broken rice or screenings for de- 
livery the last of May. This order is in 
addition to a previous one for 520 tons. 

Exports of flour for the month of 
March, 1921, from the port of San Fran- 
cisco, are as follows, in barrels: Japan, 
25; Hawaiian and Pacific Islands, 1,020; 
Mexico, 4,791; Central America and 
Panama, 12,751; South America, 395; 
United Kingdom and Continent, 9,483; 
total, 28,465. 

The estimated area planted to wheat 
in California is about 702,000 acres. As 
of May 1 it is estimated that only 72 per 
cent, or about 505,000 acres, will be har- 
vested. On the assumption that at least 
average conditions will prevail until har- 
vest, a total production of 8,383,000 bus 
is the forecast. Last year’s estimate was 
9,100,000 bus from 650,000 acres. 


Harry Maddox, secretary of the Board 
of Trade of Yolo County, today was ap- 
pointed state superintendent of weights 
and measures by Governor Stephens, to 
succeed Charles G. Johnson, who was 
requested to resign. His ability and in- 
tegrity were pointed out by Governor 
Stephens as being qualities fitting him 
for the position. Mr. Maddox was for- 
merly secretary of the Sacramento Cham- 
ber of Commerce, a food administrator 
during the war and a member of the 
1915 Northern California Exposition 
Commission. Mr, Johnson’s resignation 
was requested because he opposed the 
administration programme at Sacramen- 
to during the session of the legislature. 

Twenty-one directors were elected on 
May 10 by the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce. The new board will as- 
sume office on May 7. George C. Board- 
man, vice president of the chamber, re- 
tires from that office and the executive 
staff, but will remain on the directorate. 
Members of the old board who were re- 
elected: C. H. Bentley, Louis Bloch, G. 
Marshall Dill, Alfred I. Esberg, Thomas 
A. Graham, F. B. Henderson, Leon J. 
Levy, W. H. Poett, Stuart F. Smith, 
Philip S. Teller, Julian Thorne, R. Vol- 
mer and Eli H. Wiel. New directors: 
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Wallace M. Alexander, George C. Board- 
man, Samual T. Breyer, Colbert Cold- 
well, D. G. Davis, A. B. C. Dohrmann, 
C. E. Hume and Willard O. Wayman. 


On behalf of the South Pacific Millers’ 
Association and the Grain Trade Asso- 
ciation the following telegram has been 
sent to California senators and repre- 
sentatives in Congress: “Would sincerely 
appreciate your efforts to defeat the 
Tincher bill in its present form or to hold 
it up for a length of time sufficient to 
allow representatives of boards of trade 
to intelligently study it. . . . Consider 
feature incorporated giving absolute con- 
trol of grain trade of United States to 
Secretary of Agriculture very objection- 
able and detrimental to the business wel- 
fare of the country. . . . President Har- 
ding’s well put slogan, ‘more business in 
government and less government in busi- 
ness,’ seems to aptly apply here.” 

An inch or more of rain fell on Thurs- 
day and Friday in southern California, 
and a lesser amount in the more northern 
counties. It came too late to revive 
early sown grain, which is now heading 
in many places, and too late to help pas- 
tures in the southern counties. In gen- 
eral, however, the rain increased the 
growth of grass where still green, and 
benefited late sown grain. It also put 
the soil in better condition for plowing 
for corn. Much bean land was seeded 
after the rains had ceased. The plant- 
ing of corn continues, but growth is slow 
on account of so much cool, cloudy 
weather. Considerable barley is being 
cut for hay in the southern counties, and 
in a few places this crop was so poor 
that it was plowed under. 

R. C. Mason. 


OREGON 


Porttanp, Orecon, May 14.—There 
was another advance of 25c in bakers 
flour this week, but no change in family 
patents. Business was only fair in all 
branches of the market, as most buyers 
are operating on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Present quotations: family patents, $8.35 
bbl; whole wheat, $6.75; graham, $6.55; 
bakers, hard wheat, $8; bakers, blue-stem 
patents, $7.50; valley bakers, $7; 
straights, $7. 

The millfeed market ruled firm and 
moderately active. Mill-run is quoted at 
$29 ton, rolled oats $40, rolled barley $38 
@40, and cracked corn $41. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 


capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 48,000 41 36 
Last week ........ 48,000 20,290 42 
FOOP BO sccccceee 48,000 31,124 64 
Two years ago .... 42,600 35,716 84 
Three years ago... 33,000 20,838 63 
Four years ago..... 33,000 18,279 55 


Wheat buying has been of fair volume 
this week, and the trade would have been 
larger, with the good demand, but for 
the bullishness of farmers. Closing bids 
at the exchange: hard white, $1.39 bu; 
soft white, $1.39; white club, $1.38; hard 
winter, $1.33; northern spring, $1.34; red 
Walla, $1.32. 

There was a moderate demand in the 
coarse grain market, particularly for 
oats. Last bids: white oats, $31 ton; 
gray oats, $80; brewing barley, $24.50; 
feed barley, $22; No. 2 yellow corn, 
$31.75; No. 3 yellow corn, $31. 

MARINE WORKERS’ STRIKE 

The strike is still interfering with the 
dispatching of grain ships, but char- 
tering of tonnage for later shipment has 
not been interrupted. Four engagements 
were entered into this week, making a 
fleet of 13 steamers already listed -for 
wheat and flour loading during May and 
June. Only two of these fly the Ameri- 
can flag. Foreign owned steamers are 
given the preference, as their movements 
are not hampered by the strike. 

The latest charters are the new big 
tanker Swiftscout, by the Northern Grain 
& Warehouse Co., the British steamer 
Benledi, by the Pacific Grain Co., the 
British steamer Benvenue, by Kerr, Gif- 
ford & Co., and the Dutch liner Noor- 


derdyk. 

Wheat and flour worth nearly $750,000 
left for Europe this week on the Ship- 
ping Board steamer Apus and the Brit- 
ish steamer Mount Berwyn. Each had 
7,500 tons of wheat, and the Apus took 
also 100 tons of flour. The Apus cleared 


for Cork direct, and the Mount Berwyn 
goes to Mediterranean ports. 

The Shipping Board steamer Bearport 
will take a full cargo of wheat to Japan 
the latter part of this month. Other 
steamers arranged for Japanese business 
are the Japanese vessels Mitsuki Maru, 
Kongosan Maru, Tokufuku Maru and 
Azamusan Maru. 


NOTES 


The winter wheat crop of Oregon has 
a condition of 99 per cent, and a yield 
of 16,020,000 bus on 712,000 acres is esti- 
mated. Last year the crop was 17,560,- 
000 bus on 791,000 acres, 


Winter wheat and rye are doing well 
in Oregon. Wheat is in the boot in Jack- 
son County, and rye is heading in Co- 
lumbia County. Seeding of spring 
wheat, oats and barley continues, and in 
elevated eastern districts a considerable 
acreage remains to be sown. Early sown 
spring grain is doing well. Corn planting 
is becoming more general. In Douglas 
County early planted corn rotted, and 
replanting will be necessary. 

Millers here are much interested in the 
reported proposed reorganization of the 
Albers Bros. Milling Co., but no details 
would be given out at the company’s 
office. It was said that Moritz Thomsen, 
the Seattle miller, would finance the com- 
pany and assume its management. Oth- 
ers declared he did not intend to pur- 
chase the business, but would serve as 
president. At any rate the negotiations 
have not been brought to a head, but it 
is more than likely that a change of 
some character will be made. The nego- 
tiations are being carried on at San 
Francisco and Seattle. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


MONTANA 


Great Faris, Mont., May 14.—Con- 
tinued lethargy is the report of the mill- 
ers of Montana, buying for the local 
trade being almost wholly on the hand- 
to-mouth plan and the demands of the 
larger market not yet being sufficiently 
aggressive to materially affect orders. 
The prices: flour, $8.85 bbl in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b. Great Falls in car lots; bran 
21 and millfeed $22, same terms. 


SEEDING AND CROPS 


Montana farmers have had to suspend 
seeding operations for practically an en- 
tire week as the result of the heavy 
rainfall. The total precipitation for the 
four days of rain was 1.38 inches, the 
water coming in a steady drizzle most of 
the time. On Sunday the total fall for a 
period of 24 hours was .47 inches. The 
ground throughout the northern and 
eastern portions of the state has been 
thoroughly soaked and the coulees filled 
with water, while streams ran bank full. 
It is the universal opinion that but one 
year in the last decade approached the 
record for May this year, and that was 
1916, when there was a splendid crop of 
grain grown in the state. The winter 
seeding is in fine position, and the early 
seeded spring grain is showing green 
over the fields, while the later seeding is 
reported as sprouting. 

There had been some talk of trouble 
from worms and bugs, but that has been 
lessening since the rainfall, and it is ex- 
pected that, with normal conditions from 
the present, there will be another good 
crop in Montana. The big trouble, how- 
ever, rests in the fact that the acreage is 
far under normal. Estimates which put 
the total of winter and spring wheat at 
more than 70 per cent of the 1918 acre- 
age are considered too high by persons 
who study the situation conservatively, 
and in some sections it would be too 
high to place it at half. 

There are occasional sections where 
the spring acreage is considerably larger 
than ever before, and one or two in- 
stances have been reported where the 
winter acreage is somewhat better than 
normal, but those are isolated cases. The 
famous Judith basin has not the wheat 
acreage it has seen, but people familiar 
with conditions there say that there nev- 
er was a crop that gave the promise, 
early in May, that the present crop gives 
of returning a great yield. 

One of the most gratifying facts in 
connection with the bright outlook for a 
good grain crop in this state is found 
in the fact that the territory adjacent to 
the Great Northern Railway’s main line 
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is in better condition than it has been 
since 1915, when it scored its greatest 
crop. There have been heavier rains 
from Cutbank to Culbertson than in any 
other portion of Montana. At Shelby 
last Sunday the rainfall totaled three 
inches, and there was rain on other days 
at that point. 


NOTES 


Montana farmers have received a total 
of $1,003,696 of the government’s 1921 
seed grain loan. 

Montana railroads have recently, with 
the sanction of the state railway com- 
mission, cut the freight rates on coal and 
wood 211 per cent, making a total cut 
of 36 per cent from the high peak al- 
lowed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Reports from Toole County are to 
the effect that the winter seeded rye is 
not in as good condition as usual at 
this time of year. Winter rye has been 
one of the paying feed crops for that 
section because of its pasturage value, 
both fall and spring, and its later grain 
return. 

Farmers who stubbled in their wheat 
last fall have been rewarded this spring 
with the most promising grain to be seen. 
The stubble held the snow and thereby 
brought moisture to the wheat plant, 
and in sections where the land is ovca- 
sionally damaged by wind, the stubble 
held it firm. 


John Harris, of Fort Benton, a pioneer 
stockman who fought the Indians in the 
early days, says that there never was a 
time in his experience in Montana when 
range conditions were better than since 
the May rains. In recent years he has 
turned his attention to growing wheat 
on some of his ranches, and he says it 
is in excellent condition. 

William T. Greeley, of the Greeley 
Elevator Co., with headquarters in this 
city, after a tour of the points where 
his company has elevators, says that, 
while there is some evidence of cutworms 
and maggots attacking. the wheat crop, 
he believes that the damage will not be 
as heavy as at first feared. He places 
the Montana acreage in wheat at not 
more than 75 per cent of an average 
crop. 

One of the evidences of improving 
business conditions in Montana is the re- 
opening of a number of the banks which 
suspended last fall when effects of de- 
flation first hit the state. There have 
been suspended banks reopened at Stock- 
ett, Sweet Grass and Windham. ‘The 
Sweet Grass bank not only resumed busi- 
ness, but it enlarged its capital stock and 
the state examiner believes the outlook 
for its prosperity is satisfactory. 


Jared Watkins, secretary Northwest- 
ern Grain Dealers’ Association, says that 
in the third of a century he has been in- 
terested in the grain business he has seen 
no year when there was more to cause 
optimism concerning a good crop. He 
declares that the acreage yield this year, 
based on present outlook, will be the 
best in the period with which he is fa- 
miliar, the only regrettable fact being 
that the acreage is relatively small. 


Oats prices in Montana emphasize the 
heavy burden that the present freight 
rate imposes on grain farmers of the 
Northwest. The freight and handling 
charge on oc will approximate 40c per 
100 Ibs and, with the market quotations 
on oats, that forces the price offered at 
the elevators ridiculously low. On a re- 
cent market day oats were quoted 7@I1Ic 
bu. While there are no oats to be of- 
fered by the farmers for sale, the publi- 
cation of such prices has been criticized 
vigorously by farmers, and while the 
buyers have no remedy under present 
conditions, they are considering refrain- 
ing from publishing oats and barley 
prices. 

Joun A. Curry. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


-—Mplis— --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 








May 11... 198 165 64 143 111 176 
May 12 ... 153 169 24 45 95 181 
May 13... 121 186 24 57 87 128 
May 14... 175 126 62 9 88 113 
May 16 ... 241 355 18 55 129 209 
May 17 ... 137 214 42 37 237 267 

Totals ..1,025 1,215 234 346 747 1,074 


x 
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TINCHER BILL ALARMS GRAIN TRADE 
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(Continued from page 767.) 


The bill went through practically in 
its committee form, and, according to 
po er ena Tincher, will absolutely 
eliminate undesirable market manipula- 
tions. It does not, however, abolish what 
is known to the grain trade as the legiti- 
mate hedge, he said. 

The principal contest in the House cen- 
tered about the wide latitude given the 
Secretary of Agriculture under the bill 
in designating “contract markets.” It 
was contended by opponents of the meas- 
ure that this section was a “joker,” and 
that the Secretary of Agriculture under 
it could take most radical steps against 
grain exchanges which incur his dis- 
pleasure. 

Under the bill, contract markets may 
be designated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture when they comply with these 
terms: the sale of grain in sufficient vol- 
ume to reflect fairly the general value 
of grain; the requirement that members 
keep accurate records of all transactions, 
which shall be subject to governmental 
inspection; provision for accurate dis- 
semination of market and crop informa- 
tion, with penalties for the dissemination 
of false and misleading information; 
regulations preventing market manipula- 
tion, and the existence of leased wires 
only to other approved contract markets. 

The bill as passed bore the approval 
of Secretary of Agriculture Wallace. 
Notwithstanding the overwhelming ma- 
jority by which the House passed it, it 
is likely to meet obstacles in the Senate. 
Senator Norris, chairman of the Senate 
agricultural committee, has given Sena- 
tor Kellogg, of Minnesota, assurances 
that before the Senate acts on the meas- 
ure the milling and grain exchange in- 
terests will be given a hearing before 
the Senate committee. 

If the measure ever reaches a vote in 
the Senate it will certainly pass. It will 
be difficult to obtain preferential con- 
sideration for it, however, which means 
that it must wait until after certain 
other measures are out of the way. 
There is even a possibility that the Sen- 
ate will not reach action on the measure 
during the extraordinary session. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 


Protests from Chicago 

Cuicaco, Itt., May 14.—A number of 
leaders of the grain trade here favor 
closing the Board of Trade rather than 
operate under the Tincher bill as_ it 
passed the House of Representatives. 
Joseph P. Griffin, president of the Board 
of Trade, says the bill is not a bad one, 
eliminating its arbitrary features, but if 
those remain he favors closing all grain 
exchanges, although he is only speaking 
for the Chicago board. Messages re- 
ceived by him today complimenting him 
on his statement given out Friday, and 
oe sepesge in this morning’s papers, back 

im up in his position. Directors of the 
Board of Trade and many of the lead- 
ing members also approve of the step 
Mr. Griffin proposes. 

Such a move would, of course, be ex- 
actly what leaders of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation desire, as it would 
give them-control of the grain markets, 
and an opportunity to place their market 
pooling plans into operation without op- 
position. 


MAIN GROUND FOR OBJECTION 


The chief objection expressed here to 
the Tincher bill is that it gives the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture too much power, 
making him practically a tsar of the 
grain exchanges of the country. He can 
make regulations for trading of all kinds, 
and can use the returns on trading made 
to his office to show what individuals 
are doing, and hold them up in the lime- 
light without their having any redress, 
so those who have studied the bill say. 

“The Tincher bill is a re-enactment of 
the Food Administration bill,’ declared 
a former officer of the Board of Trade, 
who has been active in legislative work 
for years. “When the Food Administra- 
tion was first brought up, it was pro- 
posed to put it under the supervision of 
the Department of Agriculture, and Sec- 
retary Houston at that time was anxious 
to have it. That department has worked 
to get contro! of the exchanges, and the 
Tincher bill is the outcome.” 


MR. GRIFFIN’S STATEMENT 


The statement issued with regard to 
the Tincher bill by President Griffin was, 
in part, as follows: 

“The Tincher bill, as originally draft- 
ed, met with the approval of representa- 
tives of the farmers, millers, country and 
terminal grain dealers, and the grain ex- 
changes. This favorable expression was 
predicated upon the theory that the bill 
would be presented to Congress with 
certain amendments which were accepted 
by the author of the bill as well as the 
House agricultural committee. 

“Following these open hearings the 
Secretary of Agriculture and two of his 
lieutenants had a closed session with the 
House agricultural committee on the 
evening of Monday, May 2. As a result 
of the meeting the secretary prevailed 
upon the committee to redraft the pend- 
ing bill in such shape as to delegate to 
the Secretary of Agriculture arbitrary 
and autocratic powers without parallel 
in the history of legislation in this coun- 


ry: 

“With this bureaucratic and undemo- 
cratic principle of government added to 
the bill it was presented to the lower 
branch of Congress. 

“The bill in the main is a constructive 
measure and the grain business could 
function under its provisions. But that 
feature of the bill creating a tsar, vest- 
ing in his person the power to destroy 
the business of individuals or groups, to 
prohibit at his pleasure the conduct of 
business, to disclose private affairs for 
public consumption, to enact regulations 
arbitrary and unreasonable—in fact, to 
assert. a power virtually without limit— 
is a species of legislation which in no re- 


spect harmonizes with the policy of. 


‘keeping politics out of business.’ 

“While I do not speak with authority 
for any exchange except the Chicago 
Board of Trade, it is my deliberate judg- 
ment that the grain exchanges of the 
country will voluntarily withdraw from 
business and close their market places 
rather than submit to the intolerable, un- 
fair, and arbitrary features of this bill. 

“The responsibility for the farmers’ 
present deplorable condition cannot be 
attributed to any particular group of 
men, but rather to a worldwide situation. 
Potentially, there is a demand for all the 
products the American farmer can or 
will produce, but our customers are in 
bankruptcy. The farmers’ condition will 
not be relieved until in some way we 
open up the markets of the world for 
what the farmers have to sell. This may 
necessitate legislation extending credits 
to European gavernments or indemnify- 
ing American exporters on foreign credit 
transactions. 

“If the coming harvest the world over 
should prove bountiful and, in the in- 
terim, our government has provided no 
means by which the farmer can find a 
market for his product, I dread to think 
of conditions into which this country 
will be plunged, in a purely economic 


sense.” 
C. H. CHatren. 


Passage Through Misrepresentation 

The fact that the Tincher bill was 
pushed through the House despite 
changes regarding which the grain trade 
had no chance to express its views was 
brought out in a statement by Frederick 
B. Wells, chairman of the legislative 
committee of the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce. ° 

“The statement of Representative 
Tincher is unfair, to say the least,” Mr. 
Wells said. “The fact is that the grain 
exchanges have not changed their stand, 
but that the bilt itself has been altered 
fundamentally since it was reviewed by 
the grain exchange representatives be- 
fore the House committee in Washing- 
ton. 

“It is not the same bill which the ex- 
changes agreed to, and any claim to the 
contrary is false. The grain exchanges 
were represented at the hearing on the 
bill which closed Friday, April 29, and at 
that time it was believed an agreement 
had been reached as to what the legisla- 
tion should be, if the House believed it 
necessary to enact laws regulating the 
exchanges, 


“However, it appears that after that 
hearing had ended a new bill was draft- 
ed, which was presented at a hearing on 
May 2, at which only witnesses represent- 
ing the Department of Agriculture were 
present. No public hearing was held on 
this bill, and as far as I have been able 
to learn no representative of the grain 
exchanges ever had an opportunity to 
learn its contents, much less express ap- 
proval or disapproval of it. 

“Even members of the committee were 
not fully aware of what the measure 
contained, but in spite of that it went on 
the floor of the House accompanied by 
a report saying that the bill as presented 
had received the approval of the grain 
exchanges. It is not surprising that it 
should have been passed when accom- 
panied by such a statement. 

“There is nothing to be feared from 
the measure with a man like Mr. Wallace 
as Secretary of Agriculture, but we have 
no assurance that such a man always will 
hold the post. Should one with less un- 
derstanding of the grain business or one 
inclined to be radical fill the office in 
the future the result might be disastrous.” 

Mr. Wells pointed out that the greatest 
change in the bill agreed to by the ex- 
changes and the one presented to the 
House was in section 5, which defines the 
requirements for an exchange to become 
a “contract market.” 

Under the bill as presented and passed 
by the House, the exchange is required 
to keep a record of each transaction of 
each individual member, something which 
the grain dealers declare to be a physi- 
cal impossibility. Another section al- 
tered, Mr. Wells said, was that governing 
the rules which were to be formulated to 
prevent speculation, and still another re- 
garding the admission to the exchanges 
of co-operative organizations of the 
proper financial standing. Section 8, re- 
garding the information to be made pub- 
lic on the transactions of dealers, also is 
strikingly different from that approved 
by the exchanges, according to Mr. Wells. 





RICE MILLERS’ MEETING 


Joint Convention of Rice Milling Associations 
Held in New Orleans—Brokerage Rates 
Revised—Officers Elected 


New Orueans, La., May 14.—The As- 
sociated Rice Millers of America and 
the Rice Millers’ Association held their 
annual joint meeting in New Orleans, 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of 
last week, at the Grunewald Hotel. The 
meeting, which was well attended, was 
deemed a most successful one. 

By far the most important business 
transacted at this convention was the re- 
vision of brokerage to be paid members 
of the Rice Millers’ Association. The 
rates as adopted by the association and 
supplanting the old flat rate of 10c per 
100 Ibs, are as follows: 

“Section 1. On all rice sold in New 
York, Chicago, New Orleans, and at all 
milling points, the brokerage rate shall not 
ee | 6c per 100 lbs. This rate applies 
to all grades of rice, except brewer’s rice. 

“Sec. 2. On all rice sold in Charleston, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis and San Francisco, the brokerage 
rate shall not exceed 7c per 100 lbs. 

“Sec. 3. On all rice sold elsewhere in 
the United States, the brokerage rate 
shall not exceed 8c per 100 lbs. 

“Sec. 4 On all rice sold in Porto 
Rico, the brokerage rate shall not exceed 
10c per 100 lbs. 

“Sec. 5. On brewer’s rice, the broker- 
age rate shall not exceed 5c per 100 lbs, 
or 12c per bag of 240 Ibs. 

“Sec. 6. On rice flour sold at any 
point, the brokerage rate shall not ex- 
ceed 10c per 100 lbs. 

“Sec. 7. On rice bran and rice polish 
and other rice byproducts, the brokerage 
rate shall not exceed 50c per ton. On 
ground rice hulls, the brokerage rate 
shall not exceed 25c per ton. 

“Sec, 8. No brokerage shall be paid 
on sales made direct to buyers or author- 
ized agents visiting mills, unless the rice 
purchased be inspected in the mill and 
accepted there, and when so accepted 
is shipped to shipper’s order with sight 
draft against bill of lading payable on 
arrival of goods without privilege of ex- 
amination and inspection at destination. 

“Sec. 9. No brokerage shall be paid 
on re-sale or rejected rice when sold by 
same broker.” 
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All officers and members of the execu- 
tive committee of the Associated Rice 
Millers of America were re-elected. The 
officers are: Frank A. Godchaux, New 
Orleans, president; B. A. Steinhagen, 
Beaumont, Texas, vice president; Paul 
F, Pritchard, Houston, Texas, secretary: 
Frank M. Rickert, New Orleans, treas- 
urer; Hugh M. Blain, New Orleans, 
manager. 

The Rice Millers’ Association, a sepa- 
rate and distinct organization from the 
Associated Rice Millers of America, 
elected the following officers: Oak H. 
Rhodes, Stuttgart, Ark., president; B. H. 
Hancock, El Campo, Texas, vice presi- 
dent; J. F. Coleman, Crowley, La., vice 
president; Frank M. Rickert, New Or- 
leans, vice president; F. B. Wise, New 
Orleans, secretary-treasurer. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





PROPOSED FREIGHT SAILINGS 

Proposed freight sailings via the 
Cunard Line, subject to change, are: to 
Liverpool, from New York, the Nava- 
rino May 21, the Caronia June 1; from 
Boston, the Castalia May 21, the Phrygia 
June 1; to London, from New York, the 
Vellavia May 25, the Valacia June 2; 
from Baltimore, the Vellavia May 21; 
from Philadelphia, the Valacia May 214; 
to Southampton, from New York, the 
Aquitania May 24; to Hamburg, from 
Baltimore, the Vellavia May 21; from 
New York, the Vellavia May 25; to 
Pireus, Alexandria, Beirut, Smyrna, Sa- 
lonica, Constantinople and Constanza, 
from New York, the River Araxes Ma\ 
21. 

Proposed sailings via the Thomson 
Line are: to Leith, from Montreal, the 
Cairngowan May 22, the Scatwell May 
29; to Newcastle, from Montreal, the 
Scatwell May 29. 

Proposed sailings via the Anchor Line 
are: to Glasgow, from Boston, the Cas- 
talia May 21; from New York, the Cam- 
eronia June 1. The Saturnia of the 
Anchor-Donaldson Line will sail from 
Montreal on May 27. 

Proposed sailings via the Common- 
wealth and Dominion Line are: to Free- 
mantle, Adelaide, Melbourne and Syd- 
ney, from New York, the Port Adelaic 
May 21. 





INDIANA CROP CONDITIONS 

Inpranapouts, Inp., May 14.—Because 
of the mild winter only about 3 per cent 
of Indiana’s winter wheat acreage seede 
last fall has been abandoned, according 
to George C. Bryant, statistician for the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, in his report on state crop condi- 
tions for April. The wheat acreage 
shows a decrease of 56,000 acres com- 
pared with last year. The report says: 

“Of the 1,953,000 acres of winter wheat 
sown in Indiana last fall only 3 per cent 
had been abandoned up to May 1, leav- 
ing 1,894,000 acres for harvest, compared 
with 1,950,000 last year and 2,800,000 in 
1919. The principal damage to the crop 
was attributed to*Hessian fly last fall. 
There was no winter killing in any part 
of the state, but floods did slight dam- 
age in a few southern counties. The 
condition of the crop May 1 was 90 per 
cent of normal, compared with 65 per 
cent last year. A total production of 
approximately 32,899,000 bus, which is 
about the average for the state, is indi- 
cated. 

“Many farmers are pessimistic regard- 
ing the final.outturn of the crop. There 
is a peculiar yellowness in many sections 
that does not look food, and many fields 
are infested with Hessian fly and other 
injurious insects. 

“The rye acreage in Indiana this year 
amounts to 313,000, and is an increase 
of 3,000 acres over last year. The condi- 
tion was 94 per cent of normal on May 1, 
and indicates a total production of 5,- 
002,000 bus, compared with 4,340,000 har- 
vested last year and 5,040,000 in 1919. 

“Up to May 1 58 per cent of the plow- 
ing for spring planting and sowing in 
the state had been completed, and 49 per 
cent of the planting and sowing had been 
done, which is considerably less than had 
been done on the same date last year.” 


Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





The Bureau of Navigation reports that 
during the 12 months ended March 31, 
1921, 1,633 vessels of 2,552,653 gross tons 
have been built in the United States. 
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DULUTH, MAY 14 


FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.o.b. mills, at 
Duluth-Superior, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 


Today * Yearago 
Family patent ..... $8.05@8.40 $15.90@16.15 
Second patent ...... 7.80@8.15 15.65@15.90 
First clear, jute..... 6.25@6.75 10.50@10.75 
Second clear, jute... 4.75@5.25 8.00@ 8.50 
No, 2 semolina ..... 8.90@9.15 15.25@15.50 
Durum patent ...... 8.65@8.90 14.85@15.10 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white rye, $8.60; No, 2 straight, $7.75; 
No, 3 dark, $5.75; No. 5 dark, $7.35; No, 8 
rye, $6.45. 

WHEAT—With limited country arrivals 
and offerings, cash trade was slow. Buyers 
reduced bids, and shippers were not inclined 
to do much. The spring futures indicated 
very light interest, hut durum received some 
attention. Stocks of wheat are slowly re- 


ducing. 
GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents per bushel: 
am Dark northern——_——__,, 
May No. 1 No, 2 No. 3 
fee 


148 @168 141 @160 132 @144 
9.. 145 @165 138 @157 129 @i4i 
10.. 142% @162% 135% @154% 126% @138% 
11.. 147 @167 140 .@159 131 @143 
12.. 145% @165% 138%@157% 129% @141% 
13.. 146 @166 139 @158 130 @142 
14.. 144 @164 137 @156 128 @140 
~——Amber — -—Durum—, 
May “No. 1 2 No.1 No, 2 
7.. 146 @158 144 @156 147 145 
9.. 146 @159 144 @157 144 142 
10.. 142% @155% 140% @153% 138% 136% 
11... 147 @157 145 @155 143 141 
12.. 145% @155% 148%@153% 141% 139% 
13.. 146 @156 144 @154 142 140 
14.. 145% @155% 148% @153% 141% 139% 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 

8 mixed 2white No.1 Barley 
May 7... 50 35% 133 45@63 
May 9...°61 35% 131 45 @63 
May 10... 61 35% 130 45@63 
May 11... 52 36% 135 45@63 
May 12... 62 36% 135 45@63 
May 13... 55% 36% 135% 45@63 
May 14... 55% 36% 135% 45@63 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 
o—Spring— —Durum—, 
May July May July 


May 7 wccccsecs 138 128 140 131% 
May © ccccccese 137 127 142 131% 
May 10 ...cccce's 134% 127 140% 131% 
May 11 .....ceee 139 131 145 135 

May 18 ..ccceves 137% 180% 143% 133% 
May 18 ..c.cccse 138 130% 144 134% 
May 14 ..ccscces 136 129 143% 133% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-——Receipts——. -—Shipments—, 








Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Spring .... 319 165 115 211 61 1,480 
Durum ,... 274 3893 ewe 364 413 1,524 
Winter .... © ees ase 1 80 292 

Totals 497 6558 115 576 654 3,296 
COrm ..esse CT uae eee 40 one eee 
Oate ....6. 18 | ae 2 29 2 
BG ccccese 124 415 3863 116 605 1,368 
Barley .... 66 28 83 +70 oo 

Bonded... os ane ae eee sas 51 
Flaxseed .. 116 12 29 17 18 127 

Bonded... ee eee 61 eee eee eee 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, May 14, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

r- Wheat stocks—, -———grade——, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1,2 dk nl 
i, 2 nor § 67 27 1,609 3 15 7 
3 dk nor } 
3 nor 54 142 °105 46 38 
All other 

spring .. 369 426 600 26 54 oe 
1,2 am 4} 


1,2dur §f§ 29 447 1,316 21 99 ee 
All other 








durum 417 1,014 971 36 83 es 
Winter .... 1 72 «362 5 4 1 
SE éce's 4 ee oe 151 136 

Totals 941 2,128 4,963 288 429 8 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c——Domestic——, -—-Bonded—— 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 


ere - 195 ee ee ee 

Oats ......5,091 32 198 ee ée 3 

eee 126 377 1,478 ee os 

Barley ..... -@- 188 i288 1 25 

Flaxseed ..1,517 40 169 ee 3 2 
FLAXSEED 


The emergency tariff bill and the coun- 
try’s statistical position on the new crop, 
also late low temperatures, furnished a 
strong undertone to market. Demand was 
sufficient to work prices upward. Market 
appeared largely a local affair. _ Canadian 
contracts are being hurried forward before 
the higher tariff becomes effective. A 3@5c 


setback occurred today, due to reselling by 
buyers yesterday, but most of the loss was 
recovered before the close. 

Range of flaxseed futures: 


——Close———_,, 
Opening May 15 
May 9 High Low Mayl14 = 1920 
May ..$1.68 $1.83% $1.67 $1.80 $4.60 


July .. 1.70 1.85 1.68 1,82 4.59 
Sept... 1.73 1.87% 1.71% 1.85 sees 





MILWAUKEE, MAY 14 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 





Borie POCORE 2.20 cccvcecsvccccces $8.95 @9.85 
STG RUENS ccc ts cdocestcosees 8.10@8.90 
DUPRE GIORP 2c cccccveccccccccccces 5.85 @6.15 
BecomE COMP 2... cccccccvcscccccce 4.50@4.75 
Rye flour, white .....cccsccccees - 8.25@8.65 
Rye flour, straight «s+ 7.25@7.80 
Rye flour, dark ......... coocevse @ORGS. 08 
Kansas patent ....c.ccccsccccecves 8.70 @8.85 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs ........5.005- - 1.80@1.90 
Corn meal, 100 lbs ..... $2 666 dees - 1.80@1.85 
Core Grits, 100 IDs .cccccccces ° 1.70@1.80 


MILLFEED—Steady. Fair Pans for 
immediate shipment; prompt and deferred 
business limited. Offers small, but appar- 
ently adequate, Standard bran, $19@19.50; 
standard fine middlings, $18@19; flour mid- 


dlings, $21@23; hominy feed, $25.50; red 
dog, $26@27; rye feed, $15; old process oil 
meal, $31@32; cottonseed meal, $37@39; 


brewers’ dried grains, $21@22; gluten feed, 
$26.50,—all in 100-lb sacks, 

WHEAT—Declined 5@10c. Receipts, 98 
cars; last week, 89; last year, 51. Offerings 
light and demand fair, milling and shipping. 
Premiums reduced. No. 1 northern, $1.45@ 
1.50; No. 2, $1.41@1.45; No. 3, $1.36@1.41; 
No. 4, $1.30@1.35; No. 5, $1.20@1.30; No. 1 
red winter, $1.46@1.48; No. 2 red, $1.45@ 
1.46; No. 3 red, $1.43@1.45, 

RYE—Declined 2c. Receipts, 53 cars; last 
week, 48; last year, 63. Millers and shippers 
absorb light offerings readily. Discount in- 
creased %c, spot ruling 1%c under May. 
No. 1, $1.88; No. 2, $1.37%; No. 3, $1.33@ 
1.36%; No. 4, $1.28 @1.36. 

CORN—Advanced 1@2c. Receipts, 100 
cars; last week, 94; last year, 126. Demand 
good from industrial and shipping sources. 
Receipts small and premiums advanced 14% 
@i%e. No. 3 white, 61% @62c; No. 3 yel- 
low, 61% @61%c; No. 3 mixed, 60% @6lc. 








% @ic. Receipts, 94 
cars; last week, 134; last year, 157. Ship- 
pers, industries and feed trade compete 


keenly for small offerings. Spot quotable at 
July price to %c under. No. 2 white, 39% 
@40c; No. 8 white, 38% @39%c; No. 4 white, 
37@38c; sample‘ grade, 35 @37c. 

BARLEY ~—Declined 2@3c. Receipts, 131 
cars; last week, 109; last year, 91. Maltsters 
and shippers manifest little interest; offer- 
ings increasing. No. 1, 71@72c; No. 2, 683@ 
70c; No. 3, 58@66c; feed and rejected, 55 
@6l1c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
37,790 18,950 17,940 10,006 
130,950 66,150 169,750 83,415 
142,500 179,550 326,290 154,943 
177,660 377,700 197,860 233,954 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus. 

Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 


Barley, bus.. 200,850 140,595 30,780 39,080 
Rye, bus..... 73,670 90,800 67,257 41,030 
Feed, tons... 450 660 4,585 2,951 





ST. LOUIS, MAY 14 


FLOUR—Quote, nominally, 
f.o.b, St. Louis: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


jute basis, 


First patent ....... bee eWReeeewes $8.00 @8.40 

RIDE “os Sec oceceeeeeeeudscenee 7.40@7.80 

Pere GORE cciccccecevesssteseser - 56.25@5.75 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

4 | MEE Ves neesaieeedees 7.45 @7.85 

DEPRAE csc ccvcccccodecrccceseces 6.50@6.75 

DNs CRONE ose be ces vee sessoenes 5.25@5.75 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 

Patent ..... onesen eerie Ty Te 7.25 @8.00 

See Tp eee Te eee 6.50 @6.75 

Pees. CIEE. ook ccsecetaedeccevesees 5.00@5.50 


MILLFEED—Offerings and demand con- 
tinue very light, though market showed con- 
siderable strength during the week. Light 
milling operations curtailing output of feed, 
but limited demand well taken care of. Quo- 
tations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard winter 
wheat bran, $19.25; soft bran, $20.50; gray 
shorts, $24. 

WHEAT —Soft winter wheat was in good 
demand, both local and interior mills being 
in the market, and all offerings were taken. 
Good milling demand also for hard winter 
wheat. The market fluctuated considerably, 
but all offerings were taken, even on an 
advancing market. Receipts continue light, 
being 267 cars, against 221 last week. Cash 
prices: No. 1 red, $1.61; No, 2 red, $1.58@ 
1.59; No, 3 red, $1.57; No. 2 hard, $1.51; No. 
3 hard, $1.48. 

CORN—tThe visible supply of corn con- 
tinues to decrease but is far above what it 
was a year ago, and stocks in the country 
are heavy. Locally, cash corn continues in 
fair demand, but buyers want mostly white 
or yellow, and mixed corn is dull and slow 
of sale. Receipts, 232 cars, against 171. 
Cash prices: No. 1 yellow, 63c; No. 2 yellow, 
63c; No. 3 yellow, 62c; No. 1 white, 64c; No. 
2 white, 64c; No, 3 white, 61c, 

OATS—Cash oats in good demand, with 
moderate offerings. Prices showed a slight 





Receipts, 194 cars, 
No. 2 oats, 40% c; 
39% @39%Cc; 


advance on the week. 
against 150. Cash prices: 
No. 3 oats, 39%c; No. 4 oats, 
No. 1 mixed, 39%c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-—-Receipts— --Shipments— 

1921 1920 1921 1920 
70,440 66,130 68,450 73,580 
686,610 462,260 518,660 416,820 
Corn, bus.. 464,100 380,900 290,450 209,620 
Oats, bus.... 580,000 460,000 513,280 518,865 
Rye, bus..... 2,200 
Barley, bus.. 9,600 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 








CHICAGO, MAY 14 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


merchants ........ sane eccees $9.40@9.60 
Spring patents, jute ............ - 8.40@9.00 
Spring straights, jute ............ 7.65@7.90 
BPTIMe CIOATS, JUCO 2c ccccccecer --+ 5.25@6.00 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ..... -» 4.50@5.00 
City mills’ spring patents, jute ... 8.60@8.90 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ........... $8.00@8.40 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 7.40 @7.80 
Clear, southern, jute ............. 5.75 @6.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $8.30@S8.80 
Patent, SS POT COME .cccccvesscces 7.40 @7.75 
Clear, Kansas, jute .......ccceeee 5.40@5.65 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl....$7.10@7.35 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 6.75@7.00 

WHEAT—Milling demand good, with sup- 
plies not large. Premiums were easy early 
in the week, and strengthened later. Pre- 
miums, compared with May, at the close, 
today, follow: No. 1 red 5@6c over, No. 2 
red 3@5c over, No. 3 red 2@3c over, No. 4 
red 1@2c over, No. 1 hard 11@12c over, No. 
2 hard 7@9c over, No. 3 hard 4@6c over, No. 
4 hard 2@4c over, No. 1 dark hard 12@13c 
over, No, 2 dark hard 10@1lic over, No. 3 
dark hard 7@9c over, No, 4 dark hard 5@é6c 
over, No. 1 northern 6@1lic over, No. 2 
northern 5@é6c over, No. 3 northern 4@6c 
under, No. 4 northern 10@15c under, No. 1 
dark northern 15@22c over, No. 2 dark 
northern 7@138c over, No. 3 dark northern 
4@6c under, No. 4 dark northern 8@li4c 
under. 

Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
2. err 146% @153 144 @156 310@... 
2 red..... 142 @151 143 @151% 295@305 
1 hard... 147 @157 147 @163 ...@... 
2 hard... 145 @152%149 @160 301@310 
1 dk hd.. 149 @151 as eS FS 
8 GR BG.. ceces Docese kOe Devecs ove @... 
ln, s.... 142 @151% 81k Sis 330@... 
BM, Geece 24BBEO.ccce cvces iv ancx 335@... 
1 dk n. 153 @167 156% @172 . eee 
2 dk n. 148 @153 149%@..... 335@... 


CORN—Shipping demand good, with coun- 
try offerings liberal and indications for a 
larger movement. Prices relative to May 
were stronger, with 1%c over May paid for 
No. 2 yellow, 1@1%c for No. 2 mixed, and 
1%c for No. 2 white for corn to arrive. 
The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
mix.... 60% @62% 61 ost? er Feren 


1 

2 mix.... 59% @62% 57% @61% ..... Decose 
3 mix.... 58% @61% 55% @60% 200 @215 

4 mix.... 58 @60 55 @57% 200 @214 
5 mix.... 57% @69 ....@....206 @..... 
6 mix,... 54 @58 54% @57%198 @208 

1 yellow. 60%@63 57% @62%..... @Decocve 
2 yellow. 604% @63 57% @62%..... Pere 
3 yellow. 59 @62 55% @61% 204 @216% 
4 yellow. Ni! es 55 @58% 200 > “naa 
GC FOO. 2 ccc Meees 82 00105 BIB inane 
6 yellow. 56 fTth 53 @58 200 @ 209 
1 white.. 4@62%58 @62%..... Pos cce 
2 white.. Se. @62% 57% @62_..... sa 6:64 
3 white. .e58% @61% 55% @61 202% @214 
4 white... 58 @60 , = ., see @ wnoce 
5 white.. 59 » ED tad a enese Disses 
6 white... 56 @59 2 re Ms vs. 60 


OATS—Shipping PD. fair. Offerings 
not large, and stocks are decreasing. No. 2 
white, 4%4@%c under July; No. 3 white, 14 
@1%c under. The range: 


This week Last week Last year 


1 white. 37% @40 36% @39% 115 @116% 
2 white. 37% @40 36 @39% 114 @115% 
3 white. 34% @39% 34% @38% 108% @116% 
4 white. 35 @38% 34 @37 111 @112 


RYE—Supply small. Shipping demand 
good, with sales of 75,000 bus for July ship- 
ment. No. 2 ranged $1.35%@1.40, the in- 
side price being lic, and the outside 4%c, 
under last week, and compares with $2.20% 
@2.29 under last year. May closed today 
at $1.39%, July $1.10, and September 95 %c, 
showing gains of 4%@2c for the week, the 
latter on July. 

BARLEY—Offerings were taken fairly, 
with maltsters the best buyers. The week’s 
range was 2c lower than last week at 60@ 
73c for poor to fancy, compared with $1.70 
@1.90 last year. May closed today at 63c 
and July at 63%c, gaining %@1%c for the 
week, May leading. 

CORN GOODS—Prices have been shaded 
on corn meal and advanced on oats. Buying 
was not heavy, although slightly better. 
Corn flour $1.90, corn meal $1.75, cream meal 
$1.65, pearl hominy $1.80, granulated hominy 
$1.75, oatmeal $2.82, per 100 lbs, in car lots, 
Rolled oats, $2.50 per 90-lb sack. 


LINSEED MEAL—Prices lower at $31.50 
ton, f.o.b. Chicago. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): ; 
-~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbis..... 174 125 95 74 
Wheat, bus.... 747 343 671 1,150 
Camm, DUB. .0s:. 1,990 616 1,103 201 
Oats, bus...... 1,003 1,052 1,678 568 
MeyO, WEB. sc.ss 27 209 41 162 
Barley, bus.... 195 208 67 40 





KANSAS CITY, MAY 14 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


ERE CLEP REECE Tree $7.85 @8.15 
ES ~ n-e'06.90 obab0G.cneebe0eaear 7.25 @7.65 
a eee ert Per 6.00 @6.85 
BOOORE “GIOOF oni cceccscceseeccece 4.50@5.75 


MILLFEED—Demand fairly well sus- 
tained, with offerings light. Shorts hard to 
obtain. Feed business more active for mixed 
ear trade. Prices hold steady. Quotations, 
per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $16@17; 
brown shorts, $21@22; gray shorts, $22@23. 

WHEAT—Opened slow, but continued good 
demand, with largest buying by mills, made 
a satisfactory market for receivers of cash 
wheat this week, and prices were enhanced 
toward the close. Aggregate offerings only 
moderate, Export demand slow. Local 
mills, elevators, concerns and shippers rep-, 
resented in the buying. Demand for soft 
wheat fairly good for milling qualities. 
Prices showed upward rebound the last of 
the week. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.46@1.48, No. 2 $1.42@1.46, No. 3 $1.41 
@1.44, No. 4 $1.39@1.43; soft wheat, No. 1 
$1.57@1.58, No. 2 $1.56@1.57, No. 3 $1.53 
@1.55, No. 4 $1.50@1.52. 

CORN—Demand for most part brisk, with 
shippers main _ buyers. Prices advanced 
slightly until the close, when a decline of 
%c was registered. Cash prices: white corn, 
No. 2 58@59c, No. 3 57@58c, No. 4 56@57c; 
yellow corn, No, 2 57@57%c, No. 3° 56@57c, 
No. 4 55@56c; mixed corn, No. 2 56@57c, 
No. 3 55% @56c, No. 4 53% @55c. 


WEER’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
co—— Receipts——, —-Shipments— 


1921 1920 1921 1920 
Fiour, bbls. (11,700 16,900 60,125 54,600 
Wh't, bus.1,467,050 1,248,750 1,227,150 843,750 


Corn, bus.. 216,250 284,000 295,250 95,000 
Oats, bus... 35,700 71,400 141,000 93,000 
Rye, bus... 2,200 sk rere 6,600 
Barley, bus 10,500 30,000 16,900 2,600 
Bran, tons. 280 820 2,340 3,140 
Hay, tons.. 2,316 5,736 1,140 3,708 





TOLEDO, MAY 14 
FL at patent flour, 
98's, f.0.b. mill, $7.60@7.80; spring, $8.60. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 





Winter wheat bran ............ $23.00 @ 25.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ..... 23.00 @25.50 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 23.00 @26.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ........ - @32.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@ 6.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 18 cars, 5 contract. 
CORN seipts, 39 cars, 29 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 45 cars, 26 contract. 
WEEK’S, RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 





Wheat, bus.. 25,200 84,370 18,695 42,120 
Corn, bus.... 48,750 30,000 20,022 25,135 
Oats, bus.... 92,250 82,000 44,695 20,900 





BUFFALO, MAY 14 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton ‘%’s, 





carloads: Spring 
Best patent spring ..........+... $9.00@9.15 
Se TOONS odo cca ci evsscceceve 8.10@8.55 
,. ¢. ASSP rrrrre cr rrrrr -» 6.75@7.00 
BSCOME GIA 2c. vevscocves $5 2¢6-05 4.40@4.50 
Dee, WO WRU ocececcacccaveses «ee» @8.50 
EPO, GEUMNME cvs vecccescesscvvdece @8.00 
WOM, DOF BOR: ccdhcndcowesssénveHe coe Qe 
Standard middlings, per ton. @ 20.50 
Mixed feed .........++ oe cove @ 23.50 
Flour middlings ........ rey @ 25.50 
Bee GO, GOP SOB 2c cccmeceseece @ 29.50 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ....... > 1.90 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... @ 32.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... «+++ @32.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ... .....@28.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... ere 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... .....@38.25 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent.... @34.75 
Oil meal, per ton ..... besewes ° @31.00 
Rolled oats, 90-Ilb sacks ........ -@ 2.85 
Oat feed, sacked, per ton ...... 12. 00@14. 00 
Milo, No. 8 200 IBS ..cccecccese 1.30@ 1.35 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ..........6. . -@ 2.85 
WHEAT—Offerings were light of both 


winter and spring wheat on track, but prices 
asked were too high for millers. Sellers 
were looking for bids around $1.66 for No. 2 
red or No. 2 mixed, on track, through billed. 
CORN—Receipts were light of track corn, 
but demand was limited, as lake receipts 
were offered at comparatively lw prices and 
holders anxious to sell. Closing prices were 
about lec higher than last week: No. 2 yel- 
low, 73c; No. 3. yellow, 71%c; No. 4 yellow, 
68%c,—on track, through billed. 
OATS—Scarce and strong, closing 3%c 
higher than last week, with a good demand 


x 
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for track receipts, as store offerings were 
higher. Cl No. 2 white. “sue: No. 3 
white, 45c; No. 4 white, 43c,—on. track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—Nothing here of desirable qual- 
ity to do business with, and some inquiry. 
Malting was quoted at 80@8ic, and feed at 
67@72c, on track, through billed. Malting, 
lake shipment, 76@82c, c.i.f., Buffalo, 

RYE—No receipts and little inquiry. No. 
2 on track, through billed, was ! at the 
close today at $1.46%. 





NEW YORK, MAY 14 

FLOUR—Market firmer and, though buy- 
ing not increased much over last week, num- 
ber of 3,000- to 5,000-bbi lots sold at prices 
which reflected wheat changes. Stocks of 
flour on hand extremely light, and purchases 
only for immediate needs. Export situation 
remains same, except that clears are grow- 
ing scarcer, forcing purchases of better 
grades, but only in limited quantities. 
Prices: spring fancy patent, $9.75 @10.25; 
standard patent, $7.90@8.75; first clear, $6.75 
@7.60; winter straight, $6.75@7.25; Kansas 
straight, $7.80@8.50; clear, $7.25@7.75; rye, 
$8.75 @9,—all in jute. Receipts, 190,016 bbis. 

WHEAT— e of emergency tariff bill 
by Senate had little effect on market. Ex- 
port demand limited, and prices feverish. 
Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., $1.69; No. 2 
hard winter, $1.72; No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
$1.79 (last half May shipment); No. 2 mixed 
durum, $1.61. Receipts, 653,800 bus. 


CORN—Undertone easier in market, in 
sympathy with wheat. Technical position 
weaker, Receipts fair at primary points, 
and country offers larger. Prices: No, 2 yel- 
low, 80%c; No. 2 mixed, 80c; No. 2 white, 
80%c. Receipts, 134,400 bus, 

OATS—Market easier, owing to less un- 
favorable crop comment. Prices were 48% 
@54%c, according to quality. Receipts, 
334,000 bus. 





: PHILADELPHIA, MAY 14 

FLOUR—Receipts, 5,600 bbis, and 8,956,740 
Ibs in sacks. Exports, 40,454 Ibs in sacks. 
Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb 
jute sacks: 


Spring first patent .............+.-. $9.00 @9.25 
Spring standard patent ......... - 8.25@8.75 
Spring Bret CleAP ..cceccccecccces 6.50@7.00 
Hard winter short patent ........ 8.50@8.75 
Hard winter straight ............ 7.75 @8.25 
Soft winter straight ............. 6.40@7.00 


RYE FLOUR—In small supply and quiet, 
with little change in prices. We quote on 
a basis of $8@8.50 bbl in sacks, according 
to quality. 

WHEAT—Market opened 3c lower, but 
afterwards advanced 5c and closed firm, 
with light offerings. Receipts, 446,451 bus; 


exports, 363,848; stock, 620,831. Quotations, 
car lots, in export elevator: 

ae ORE WED avid de eccboctiies $1.61@1.66 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky........ 1.62@1.57 


Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No, 2; 
No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
lle under No. 2. Sample according to qual- 


ity. 

MILLFRED—Quiet, and prices favored 
buyers. Quotations: 
MN 44 tk se wg o aS 5 0 0:0-0044 8 $26.50 @27.50 
Soft winter bran ......ccecsess 27.50@28.50 
Standard middlings ............ 24.00 @ 25.00 
Flour middlings ..........++.+: 29.00 @30.00 
BURG, GO wc cccacecccesscececcece 34.00 @35.00 


CORN—Advanced 2c early in week, but 
afterwards declined ic and closed quiet. 
Receipts, 330,465 bus; exports, 436,116; stock, 
665,106. Quotations: car lots, in export ele- 
vator, No, 2 75@75%c, No. 3 72@72%c, No. 
4 70% @7lc. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Dull and largely nom- 
inal. Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-ib — 


Granulated yellow meal, fancy ........ $1. 
Granulated white meal, fancy ........ 1, 1s 
Yellow table meal, fancy ............. 1.65 


OATS—Advanced ic early in week, but 
trade was slow and %c of the improvement 
was since lost. Receipts, 83,364 bus; stock, 
200,985. Quotations: No. 2 white, 50@50%c; 
No. 3 white, 49@49%c; No. 4 white, 45% 
@ 46c. 

OATMBAL—Dull and showed little 
change. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-Ib 
sacks, $4.33; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 
two 90-lb sacks, $5; patent cut, per two 
100-Ib sacks, $9.23; pearl barley, in 100-Ib 
sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $4, 





BALTIMORE, MAY 14 





FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring Mrat patent ......ccivcccer $8.50@8.75 
Spring standard patent .......... 8.00@8.25 
Hard winter short patent.... -. 8.25@8.50 
Hard winter standard grade. «+ 7.75@8,00 
Soft winter short patent.......... 7.75 @8.00 
Soft winter straight (near-by)... 6.00@6.25 
Be Ps TOME b.0u.0.04 ve sccccces'’s 7.75 @8.25 
Rye flour, standard ............. + 7.00@7.50 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent......:....... $9.75 
City mills’ blended patent............ 9.75 
City mills’ winter patent ............. 9.25 
City mills’ winter straight......... eves 8.60 

MILLFEED—Steady but inactive. Quota- 


tions, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$25@26; soft winter bran, $29@30; standard 
middlings, $24@25; flour middlings, $29@30; 
ose. dog, $34@35; city mills’ middlings, $24 


WHEAT—Advanced %@4c; demand and 
movement moderate. Receipts, 368,898 bus; 
exports, 136,000; stock, 913,311. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.63; spot 
No, 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.49; May, $1.49; 
range of southern for week, $1.10@1. 49%. 


CORN—Up 2c; movement and demand 
large. Receipts, 954,179 bus; exports, 753,- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER . 


874; stock, 1,583,042. Closing prices: do- 
mestic No. 8 yellow or better, track, 78c; 
contract. spot, 72%c; May, 72%c; range of 
southern for week, 72% @78c; near-by yellow 
cob, bbl, $4. 

OATS—Improved %@ic; demand and 
movement small. Receipts, 11,274 bus; ex- 
ports, 1,000; stock, 211,942. Closing prices: 
No. 2 white, domestic, 49% @50c; No. 3 
white, domestic, 48c. 

RYE—Gained 1%c; movement and de- 
mand less important. Receipts, 179,392 bus; 
exports, 42,857; stock, 917,269. Closing price 
of No. 2 western for export, $1.52% 





MINNEAPOLIS, MAY 17 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


May 17 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
COttem “.cccecece - -$8.965@9.25 $15.80@16.35 
Standard patent .... 8.70@8.80 15.20@16.10 
Second patent ...... 8.20@8.55 14.60@15.85 
*First clear, jute ... 6.00@6.25 10.25@10.75 
*Second clear, jute.. ....@4.10 8.50@ 8.75 


*140-lb jutes. 


Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b, Minneapolis, today (May 17), in 
jute, were: 

May 17 Year ago 
Medium semolina....$7.90@8.10 $13.85 @14.00 
Durum flour ........ 6.55@7.25 11.60@11.70 
RE cn ehet cicscee «+ 4.25@4.765 .....@ 8.76 


WEBPKELY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1921 1920 1919 1918 


May 21... «0c. 275,050 369,760 210,580 
May 14... 232,095 253,780 374,555 212,445 
May 7.... 242,425 268,265 328,820 175,920 
April 30.. 259,155 234,155 371,210 210,640 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1921 1920 1919 1918 


May 21... ...... 400 81,210 10,560 
May 14. 17,315 3,445 65,175 8,630 
May 7.... 1,430 4,185 44,725 16,415 
April 30.. 6,115 2,995 42,130 13,295 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, —Exports— 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Mar. 6. 61 69,115 151,220 131,585 1,050 ese 
Mar. 12. 60 68,465 172,410 121,360 1,030 
Mar. 19. 61 69,115 176,120 160,370 715 
Mar. 26. 61 69,115 207,225 134,415 2,215 
April 2. 60 68,115 194,190 120,765 505 
April 9. 60 68,765 151,460 139,740 eee 
April 16 61 69,115 179,470 97,345 715 wien 
April 23 61 69,115 173,315 112,740 1,440 1,025 
April 30 60 68,165 174,735 147,196 2,470 1,035 
May 7. 60 68,265 165,220 141,445 730 oe 
May 14. 48 53,550 125,130 145,385 360 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of milifeed to- 
day (May 17), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

May 17 Year ago 
BEAR. .ccccsccccces $16.00@16.50 $.....@55.00 
Stand. middlings.. 15.50@16.00 58.00@59.00 
Flour middlings... 19.00@20.00 63.00@64.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute .....@25.00 68.00@69.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*..... ++ - $25.00 @25.25 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 25.50@25.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 26.00@26.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 26.50@26.75 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-Ib sacks. 13.00@... 
White corn meal, granulatedt. 2.15@ 2.20 
Corn meal, yellowt . deceesposen 2.06@ 2.10 






Rye flour, white® ..........se0. 7.40@ 7.50 
Rye flour, pure dark* Cosoeccese 6.50@ 6.60 
Whole wheat flour, bbist ....... 7.00@ 7.05 
Graham, standard, bbit ....... 6.85@ 6.90 


TIGIO GORE” cocevcccescoucsconse ooo @ 3.70 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... e068 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. dass 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 5.00@ 9.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning .. 7.00@12.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 10.00@15.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 15.00@20.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... -00@10.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 10.00@15.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 5.00@ 7.00 


Linseed oil meal® ............+++ 27.00 @28.00 


*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. tPer bbl in 
sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No. 2 red, May and July wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 dark No. 1 nor No. 1 red 
11... 146% @162% 144% @152% 136% @144% 
12... 144 @156 139 @146 134 141 
18... 146% @159% 141% @148% 136% @1438% 
14... 146 @159 141 @i48 136 @143 
16... 145% @158% 141% @147% 137% @142% 
17... 148% @161% 144% » haa 140% @146% 
No. 2 dark No. 2 nor No. 2 red 
11... 140% @157% 138% 0146% 134% 139% 
12... 188 @i51 134 @i4i 133 @136 
13... 139% @151% 136% @143% rte Oh 
14... 139 @151 137 @143 135 @13 
16... 139% @150% 138% @142% 136% 138% 
17... 142% @154% 141% @146% 139% @141% 


May May July May May July 
| ar $1.34% $1.22% 14..... $1.37% $1.21 

| 1.33 1.21 er 1.38 1.20% 
| Se 1.34% 1.21% 17..... i 38 1.21% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 


range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 

during the week were, per a 

May Corn Oats ye Barle 
Bes 52 33% @34% 124% @126% 49064 

Il... 51@63 34% @35% 129 49@63 


12... 51@53 34 @35 128 $123 i3q62 
13... 52@63 344% @35% 130 @131 48@62 
14... 52@63 33% @34% 128 @129 48@62 
16... 51@52 83% @34% 130 @131 46@60 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: May 15 
Mayi4 May?7 1920 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,249,740 1,430,520 1,309,640 
Flour, bbis ...... 22,233 17,717 24,855 
Millstuff, tons ... 376 840 1,439 
Corn, bus ....... 91,000 119,380 48,800 
Oats, bus ....... 114,400 76,440 246,250 
Barley, bus ..... 186,260 153,680 127,720 
DE 0096 coe 54,000 63,000 68,340 
Flaxseed, bus ... 91,520 67,000 45,240 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: May 15 
Mayi4 May7 1920 

Wheat, bus ..... 562,950 841,840 812,410 
Flour, bbis ...... 265,460 293,765 247,351 
Milistuff, tons ... 9,466 10,322 406 
Geom, Bue ...cec0 90,000 117,030 55,470 
Oats, bus ....... 525,700 316,520 297,330 
Barley, bus ..... 190,700 223,600 207,230 
Rye, bus ........ 50,920 41,700 230,230 
Fiaxseed, bus ... 18,080 15,400 2,000 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
May 15 sae 17 May 18 


Mayi14May7 1920 919 1918 
Corn ... 255 275 55 11 635 
Oats ...8,150 8,765 1,805 2,146 860 
Barley .. 638 768 693 2,209 1,009 
Rye .... 26 23 4,102 5,235 145 
Flaxseed, 978 998 14 40 28 


MINNBAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
May 15 May 17 
May 14 May7 1920 ©1919 
5 678 441 











No. 1 dark ..... 97 1,295 
No. 1 northern. 9 10 72 3,127 
No. 2 northern. ° ons ose 122 
OURO ceicccese es: 131 1,402 5,916 3,380 
Totals ....... 1,738 2,089 6,429 7,924 
Bm UBER nccveccce 56 59 one eee 
BR BRST cccscece 5,975 6,829 
Bm BORE .ncceces 9,316 9,240 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c—Mpis— -——Duluth——__, 
Track Toarr. Track May July 


May 10 ...$1.71% 1.71% 1.69% 1.69% 1.69% 
May 11 ... 1.76 1.76 1.74 1.74 -74 
May 12 ... 1.79 1.79 1.77 1.77 1.78% 
May 13 ... 1.82% 1.82% 1.82 1.82 1.83 
May 14 ... 1.81% 1.81% 1.80 1.80 1.82 


May 16 ... 1.82 1.82 1.81 1.81 1.82 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at,Minneapolis and 

Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts—, -——In store——_, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Minneapolis, 92 45 74 978 14 40 
Duluth..... 116 12 90 1,517 43 169 
Totals.... 208 57 164 2,495 57 209 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to May 

14, 1921, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 











Minneapolis ... 5,173 3,754 637 394 
Duluth ........ 8,353 1,270 2,531 781 
Totals ...... 8,526 5,024 3,168 1,175 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended May 
14, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 








Ports— Wheat 7 Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic .... 367 48 152 127 
GOTE .cccoess 2,880 "I “43 
Pacific ...... 808 bao ome "36 

Totals ....4,055 822 13 187 127 
Prev. week..4,834 1,703 eee 420 139 


Totals July 1- 
May 14..237,571 34,219 2,637 19,131 32,439 





Pending Trademarks 
The following trademarks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 


“Housekeeper’s Delight”; No. 143,436. 
Owner, Hannibal (Mo.) Milling Co. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“White Water,’’ on scroll; No. 143,747. 


Owner, Cape County Milling Co., Jackson, 
Mo. Used on selfrising flour. 

“Phospharinol de Servais,” and picture of 
baby; No. 130,161. Owner, Antoinette 
Malard de Servais, Montreal, Que. Used on 
cereal foods. 

“Liv-On” and figure of triangle; No. 136,- 
392. Owner, O. A. Bean & Son, Avon, N. Y. 
Used on wheat, buckwheat and rye flour, 
graham, corn meal, rye graham and bran. 

“Sunset”; No. 138,461. Owner, Sunset 
Food Products Co., Seattle, Wash. Used on 
prepared cake flour. 

“Silk Finish’; No, 139,171. Owner, J. F. 
Slocum, Peoria, Ill. Used on wheat flour. 

“Kow Kud—Jo-Mil,” with representation 
of a cow, moon and clouds; No. 140,495. 
Owner, Josey-Miller Co., Beaumont, Texas. 
Used on dairy feed. 

“Educator’; No. 141,590. Owner, Johnson 
Educator Food Co., Cambridge, Mass. Used 
on wheat flour breakfast cereals. 

“Sweet Grenns,” and representation of 
hands; No. 142,872. Owner, Emile Berliner, 
lame D. C. Used on cereal breakfast 





May 18, 1921 


“Lucky Strike’; No, 143,823. Owner, An- 
sel S. Leo, New York. Used on wheat flour. 

“One-a-Day”; No. 143,868. Owner, H. D. 
Linker, Hope, Ark. Used on poultry food. 

“Judge Rite”; No. 143,938. Owner, Luehr- 
mann Hay & Grain Co., St. Louis. Used on 
hen, horse and mule feed. 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, May 17, in cents per 100 Ibs: 

oa From — 
Phila- New- 
New Bos- Balti- del- port 





To— York ton more phia News 
Aberdeen ...... 49.50 ... 
Amsterdam .... 26.50 29.50 29.50 29.50 29.50 
Antwerp ....«.. 26.50 26.50 26.50 26.50 26.50 
Belfast ........ 34.00 .... 34.00 ee 
Bremen ....... 29.00 29.00 29.00 29. 00 
, eer 4.08 seco cons 
BergeM ......0% 35.00 35,00 30.00 35.00 
Christiania - 35.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 
Stavanger ..... 35.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 
Copenhagen . 35.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 
CORR ccccccccce 34.00 .... 34.00 .... 
DEE cc cccesce 34.00 34.00 
Dundee ........ Ge cco Gee cece 
Glasgow ....... 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Stockholm ..... 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Gothenburg .... 35.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 
Malmé .......- 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 .... 
Hamburg ...... 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 
Bordeaux ..... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 .... 
Havre ..cc...0% 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Marseilles ..... 40.00 -. 40.00 40.00 
Helsingfors .... 40.00 - 40.00 40.00 
Genoa, Naples.. 65.00 aaa wees 
OO eer 4.00 
EGER. sccccecsce UE 0064. G6e6,.0068 00. 
Liverpool ...... 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.09 
London ........ 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Londonderry ... 34.00 .... 34.00 .... .... 
Manchester .... 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Newcastle ..... SE08 s'00 Y Varese 
Rotterdam ..... 26.50 26.50 26.50 26.50 26.5( 
Gibraltar ...... De acces. peed’ cece oe 
Southampton .. 84.00 .... woos cece 
Damsig .c.ceces 40.00 .... 42.50 40.00 
Pireeus ........ Me. acue Sede cece 


St. John’s, N. F. 75.00 Ewes. pews ccs. 
The rate from Sentence) to Bristol, Glas- 
gow, Leith, Liverpool and London is 34c. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
May 13, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
CG. BP. Be ccccccese 936 1,878 416 
Consolidated . 766 226 70 "85 
Ogilvies ......... 710 180 45 
Weeterm ..cccccee 668 266 29 34 
Grain Growers... 1,140 526 60 jee 
Fort William .... 161 498 58 16 
Ge Hee. cccucvvce 1,509 2,136 125 19 
North Western .. 547 32 16 
Port Arthur ..... 2,046 3,429 676 5 
Casa: Gov't ...... 611 1,169 249 41 
Sask. Co-op. 2,466 523 77 18 


Davidson& Smith 169 422 134 ... 
Private elevators. 1,521 2,219 340 251 














Totals .cecicses 13,250 13,505 2,296 1,69 
WORF OBO ccpcevcce 6,511 3,008 1,118 232 
Receipts ........+. 1,399 1,653 166 113 
Rail shipments... 183 167 34 


Lake shipments... 2,548 2,358 153 240 





STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 8S Ma 8G Wieecs.1,893 
No. 1 northern..4,771 No. 3 C. W. - 8,262 
No. 2 northern..2,634 Ex. 1 feed 795 


No. 3 northern.. 








Minneapolis Output and Exports 
BY CROP YEARS 


The following table shows the Minneapolis 
flour output by months on the present crop 
year, with comparisons, in barrels: 

1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
Sept.. 1,154,470 1,862,455 1,613,610 1,715,930 
Oct.. 1,459,705 2,131,800 1,720,550 1,908,265 
Nov.. 1,675,125 1,894,250 1,620,910 2,293,875 
Dec.. 1,285,515 1,700,725 1,676,900 1,655,935 
Jan.. 1,072,565 1,561,340 1,194,445 1,229,610 


Feb.. 1,059,505 972,250 782,835 641,265 
Mch. 1,180,645 981,820 1,180,145 653,485 
April 1,112,200 960,585 1,638,435 726,865 





8 m.. 9,899,730 12,065,225 11,427,830 10,725,230 
May... «ccccces ,132,420 1,548,220 905,255 
June. ....6. ++ 1,379,690 1,095,210 1,065,235 
July.. «..++.++ 1,314,545 1,056,345 1,026,990 
Aug.. ...++++- 1,225,730 1,416,025 1,533,155 


Yr. ......++ 17,117,610 16,643,630 15,255,865 


Following table shows the Minneapolis for- 
eign shipments on the present crop year, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 














1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 

September, 131,245 ST,LI6 = wccwce 39,970 
October... 94,830 89,255 .... 49,620 
November. 385,940 18,575 364, 335 120,365 
December. 42,675 31,650 387,510 96,860 
January... 76,880 78,900 146,975 149,385 
February.. 9,220 36,860 ..... 164,065 
149,845 100,605 35, 850 60,050 

94,495 30,995 123,640 48,870 

635,130 423,955 1,058,310 729,185 

ole ew 61,435 276,230 61,180 

babes 136,665 116,595 64,850 

65, coccse 88,838 

48,840 ....05 6,300 

Year.... «+.++. 736,730 1,451,135 889,230 











May 18, 1921 
HOOVER EXPLAINS POLICY 





Says It Is Government’s Duty te Eliminate 
Waste—His Department to Give Indus- 
trial Facts, Not Cost Statistics 

Wasutnoton, D. C., May 14.—Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover, —— the 
question of rehabilitating the building 
trades to meet the continuing nationwide 
housing shortage before the American 
Institute of Architects here last night, 
set forth some fundamentals of policy 
that indicate the general course his de- 
partment will take in its dealings with 
business men. 

Mr. Hoover laid down as basic that 
“the government cannot enter into the 
fixing of prices or the determination of 
wages.” He declared that the function 
of the government in assisting a resump- 
tion of building operations lay altogether 
in helping eliminate economic and physi- 
cal wastes in the industry. 

Publication of essential figures regard- 
ing production, mill capacity, stocks, and 
prices will assist the industry and the 
buyer to avoid economic wastes, Mr. 
Hoover asserted. The substitution of a 
uniform building code throughout the 
country would eliminate large physical 
wastes, he declared. 

Under the direction of Secretary 
Hoover, the Department of Commerce 
has embarked on an economic policy 
which is radically different from that 
which marked the efforts of the Wilson 
administration to assist business develop- 
ment. The latter considered the deter- 
mination of costs in the various indus- 
tries as the basis for much governmental 
action. Secretary Hoover declares that 
it is impossible to obtain accurate cost 
figures in any industry that are worth a 
great deal when they have been obtained, 
and, accordingly, he has let it be known 
that his department is not going to waste 
much time in getting cost figures, except 
in the case of special studies. 

Governmental experimentation in cost 
determinations during the war, Mr. 
Hoover believes, were to a considerable 
extent wasted energy. Not that some of 
the surveys made were not well done, but 
because such figures were useless for 
emergency purposes, has Secretary Hoo- 
ver banned this formerly popular cost 
hunting. Then he holds that if the gov- 
ernment undertakes officially to pass on 
costs, the next logical step is for the 
government to fix prices. Price fixing, he 
believes, is deadly to business develop- 
ment, because it wipes out initiative and 
enterprise, and would reduce the entire 
business structure in any industry so 
controlled to a level of mediocrity much 
after the fashion of the union rule that 
refuses to recognize differences of effi- 
ciency in the labor of different men in 
the same general class of workers. 

Instead of cost determination and 
price fixing the Department of Com- 
merce proposes to find out all the essen- 
tial facts about the principal industries 
of the country, and to publish this in- 
formation for the benefit of the trade 
as well as the consuming public. Plans 
are under way to make comprehensive 
surveys, with the co-operation of the 
various trade organizations, to gather 
this information. Where it is feasible, 
forms are to be prepared by men in the 
trade which will enable the Department 
of Commerce, acting as a clearing house, 
to compile and disseminate accurate in- 
formation about the conditions in any of 
the leading industries which will enable 
the men in the industry so reported to 
accommodate their business programme 
to the conditions they face. Moreover, 
the dissemination of such information 
will safeguard the buying public against 
profiteering of the stamp that marked 
ar ste in coal last winter. 

Congress will approve and suppl 
the funds, it is likely that Secreta: nd 
ver will undertake to organize in his de- 
partment a service for the distribution 
of market news in the several basic 
industries after the fashion of the farm 
market services now supplied by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

As food administrator during the war, 
Mr. Hoover showed the~practical. value 
of publicity both as a constructive force 
and as a preventive of wrongdoing in 
business. Instead of rushing to Congress 
for repressive legislation, Mr. Hoover in- 
voked eer to make common knowl- 
edge the conditions in the food trades 
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which control price movements. With 
few exceptions the result was an auto- 
matic adjustment of prices to reflect the 
conditions in the trades. 

Such a programme is merely a matter 
of fair play, “of laying the cards on the 
table,” so to speak; it.is diametrically the 
opposite of that business philosophy 
which counsels that the government 
iy a to serve as a sort of foster-father 
to business and jndustry, fixing “formulas 
and standards of business practice, and 
leveling conditions in any one of the sev- 
eral important lines to a safe but lifeless 
mediocrity. 

Joun J. Marrrnan. 





THE SMITH SCALE CO, 
The Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
manufacturers of “Exact Weight” scales, 
used largely by the leading baking plants 


of a higher and larger under and over 
weight dial. Width of dial is six inches, 
capacity 20 oz underweight and 20 oz 
overweight. The platform of the scale 
is the best type of suspended construc- 
tion, and delivers weight to “Exact 
Weight” head on a ratio 10 to 1. Plat- 
form levers are of heavy construction 
and guaranteed to a maximum capacity 
of 800 lbs. Platform of scale proper is 
made in two forms: with covered plat- 
form with sack stool 12x14 inches, or a 
plain open platform 17x25 inches. The 
covered platform eliminates errors caused 
by careless labor allowing flour to ac- 
cumulate on platform, and is preferred 
by a large percentage of millers. 

The machine is supplied with the fol- 
lowing weights: one 10-lb, two 20-lb, one 
48-lb, and one 96-lb. Another advantage 


act “higher scales, with the exception 





OPERATIVE MILLERS’ PROGRAMME 


The programme for the annual convention of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers, to be held at Buffalo, N. Y., June 6-11, has been announced 


as follows: 
MONDAY, JUNE 6 


Registration at Hotel Lafayeal convention of the Association of Op- 
10 a.m. Visits to mills and other points of interest in Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls and Lockport. \ 

TUESDAY, JUNE 7 

Address of President A. W. Spehr, St. Paul, Minn. Report of Sec- 
retary M. F. Dillon, Kansas City, Mo. Report of Treasurer W. C. Dunn, 
Independence, Mo. Minutes of the 1920 convention. Minutes of the ex- 
ecutive committee. Appointment of committees by the president. Nomi- 
nations for officers and members of the executive committee. “Power,” 
by F. W. Mann, Midland Flouring Mills, Kansas City, Mo. “Observations 
of an English Miller,” by Alfred Wilson Remmer, Mansfield, Notts, Eng- 
land. The Question Committee, directed by W. D. Stewart, Colorado Mill 
& Elevator Co., Denver, Colo., William H. Corrie, Empire Mills, St. 
Thomas, Canada, and George E. Melvin, Colby Milling Co., Dowagiac, 


Mich. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 8 


Election of officers and members of the executive committee. “Wheat 
Tempering,” by Edgar S. Miller, Leavenworth (Kansas) Milling Co. “A 
Message a the American Association of Cereal Chemists,” by A. R. 
Sasse, Kansas City, Mo. “The Laboratory—the Chemist’s Viewpoint,” by 
H. E. Weaver, Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, St. Joseph, Mo. “The 
Laboratory—the Miller’s Viewpoint,” by H. F. Betow, St. Paul, Minn. 
The Question Committee, directed by L. Z. Frederick, Bewley Mills, Fort 
Worth, Texas, Marion M. Freelove, Thompson Milling Co., Lockport, N. 
Y., and James E. Nichols, Acme-Evans Mills, Indianapolis, Ind. , 


THURSDAY, JUNE 9 

Second millers’ day. “Breaking, and Its Effect on Subsequent Opera- 
tions,” by J. H. Bates, Eclipse Milling Co. Graham, Va. “A Message 
from the Millers’ National Federation,” by George P. Urban, Buffalo, 
N. Y. “The Purifier—Its Use and Abuse,” by Professor B. W. Dedrick, 
instructor in milling engineering, State College, Pa. The Question Com- 
mittee, directed by John R. Thomas, Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va., S. 
F. Willits, Texas Star Mills, Galveston, Texas, and H. H. Birkemeyer, 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co. 

FRIDAY, JUNE 10 


Installation of officers and members of the executive committee. 
“Humidity—The Effect of Atmospheric Conditions on Milling,” by Fred 
W. Woolcott, Rea-Patterson Mills, Coffeyville, Kansas. “A Message from 
the American Corn Millers’ Federation.” “The Cost of Packing and Han- 
dling Finished Products,” by C. E..Rand, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn. The Question Committee, directed by E. M. Friend, Terrell (Texas) 
Milling Co., Harry Cornish, Lake of the Woods Mills, Keewatin, Ont., and 


committees. Final adjournment. 





J. S. Lacy, Atlanta (Ga.) Milling Co. 
Meeting of executive committee. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 11 
Visits to flour mills. Meeting of executive committee. 


Unfinished business. Report of 








and flour mills of the country, has re- 
cently placed on the market a heavy ca- 
pacity flour, feed and seed packing scale. 
It is claimed that this machine is the 
solution of a flour and feed mill scale, as 
its accuracy and facility are such that it 
is without equal in the scale line today. 

Some of the advantages claimed by 
the Smith Scale Co. regarding this scale 
are that it is not affected by machinery 
vibration; it will weigh accurately in any 
condition of level, also will qualify un- 
trained labor for fast accurate weighing 
and packing, by simplifying the act of 
weighing; has an extremely visible accu- 
racy of one half ounce on a capacit 
load, and will take care of 10-lb, 12-lb, 
24-Ib, 48-lb, 96-lb and 140-lb sacks, bar- 
rels, and 100 kilos. The machine is an 
engineering feat, built to stand heavy 
abuse, has the metal in it (300 lbs ship- 
ping weight), with the best labor and 
materials that money can buy. 

The head of the scale is a heavy con- 
struction of the company’s regular “Ex- 


claimed is that the scale is made with 
an accuracy equal to that necessary on 
10-lb packages, and the life of the ma- 
chine is practically indefinite. 

The Smith Scale Co. has lately issued a 
complete flour scale catalogue, which in- 
cludes blue prints and specifications of 
its latest machine. It will be pleased to 
send this on request. 

A. S. Purves. 





FOREIGN TRADE INFORMATION 

Wasuineton, D. C., May 14.—The 
United States Bureau of Education is 
assisting the movement for wider knowl- 
edge in the problems of foreign trade by 
conducting a course of reading on that 
subject under the auspices of its home 
education division. 

A guide to the course, comprising a 
bibliography of 29 titles on foreign trade 
and suggestions to students for its use, 
has been prepared by Dr. Glenn L. Swig- 
gett, chairman of the committee of 15 on 
educational preparation for foreign serv- 
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ice. This guide has been issued as read- 
ing course No. 17, and may be obtained 
on application to the home education 
division of the Bureau of Education. 
Joun J. Marrinan. 





MEXICO WANTS FARMERS 

The Mexican government is offering 
special inducements to farmers to enter 
Mexico and settle, according to a report 
received by the Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., from Consul 
J. W. Dye, at Juarez. 

The report declares that railway fares 
from the frontigr to any place of set- 
tlement will be paid and customs duties 
waived. In addition certain small 
amounts wilt be advanced to settlers, 
payable in three years. 

large colony of Mennonites from 
Canada, said to number 50,000 in all, are 
planning to migrate to Mexico, passing 
through El Paso and Juarez. This col- 
ony will settle in northern Mexico. 

The consul also states that according 
to recent press announcements a number 
of Ohio capitalists have arrived in Mex- 
ico to negotiate the purchase of 20,000 
acres of timber land at Pichachic, on the 
Mexican Northwestern Railway. -The 
purchasers are to build a mill to turn 
out bridge timbers and other lumber. 





MANCHURIAN WHEAT EXPORTS IN 1920 

Exports of Manchurian wheat from 
the port of Dairen, Manchuria, during 
the year 1920 amounted to 14,684,549 bus, 
compared with 1,641,380 during 1919 and 
971,338 during 1918. The total exports 
of Manchurian wheat from Dairen dur- 
ing 1920, with the countries of destina- 
tion, were as follows, in bushels: 


Singapore, Straits Settlements ... 158,860 
ee MND 00s 6 ce-cccdcbocee 7,239,629 
Co A Pre rrr 2,235,473 
I vrerrrr TTT re 427,856 
DED 69.0060 06 042%:60459 420 1,867 
DE Lckaetc che tascgsybaeteas 188,409 
TERRA Edn 44h 6666045 0408400 408s 721,978 
Chosen (Korea) ..........eeccees 34,122 
GEE. nwt dbeccocveccceaseceyeneecen 3,591,902 
SPPOEn TOURONE 6 cre cence ebesice sees 84,453 

WEE 6 vaio beds nbed Hedacavdeder 14,684,549 





Exports for Week Ended May 7, 1921 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 


From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York.. 703,000 374,000 236,000 97,000 
Portland, 

Maine ... 859,000 ...... 36,000 30,000 


Boston .... 
Philadelphia 470,000 730,000 3,000 ..... 
Baltimore .. 552,000 859,000 15,000 272,000 
Newp. News ...... ,000 

N. Orleans.2,278,000 177,000 115,000 4,000 
Galveston ..3,647,000 





Tots., wk.7,979,000 2,327,000 407,000 403,000 
Prev, week. 4,909,000 2,046,000 442,000 258,000 


BY DESTINATIONS 





Wheat Corn Flour 

bus bus bbls 

United Kingdom ..3,575,000 268,000 170,000 
Continent ......... 4,400,000 1,994,000 224,000 
B. am@ C, Americhs .cccce scevcce 8,000 
West TMGIGS cccccce esuces cveser 5,000 
Other countries .... 4,000 65,000 ..... 
DORR secicvccce 7,979,000 2,327,000 407,Q00 


Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1, 1920, to May 7, 1921, 
with comparisons: 


1920-21 1919-20 
Wheat, bus ......... 298,754,000 136,259,000 
Fiour, BIS ..ccccccce 12,352,000 18,016,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 354,339,000 217,334,000 
Comm, BUD ccccccccece 35,924,000 3,778,000 


Oats, bus ......seeee 9,551,000 34,086,000 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on May 14, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 


Baltimore .. 935 1,582 270 961 138 
Boston ..... ‘oe 5 5 1 eve 
Buffalo ..... 666 1,853 1,938 35 110 
Chicago .... 474 6,115 9,582 28 187 
AGoat 2.00 coe 134 237 eee ese 
Detroit ..... 17 21 53 21 ose 
Duluth ..... 941 194 5,090 126 97 
Galveston ...1,418 eee coe 126 eee 
Indianapolis. 64 227 183 5 
Kan. City.... 676 3,649 314 15 eon 
Milwaukee... 49 251 266 75 122 


Minneapolis 1,738 255 8,150 26 638 
N. Orleans. .1,237 374 120 40 12 
Newp. News. .. 124 








New York... 554 270 603 82 199 
Omaha ..... 363 1,127 896 19 7 
Peoria ...... 1 176 63 eee ° 
Philadelphia. 651 464 203 1 6 
St. Louis.... 47 358 259 3 4 
Toledo ..... 421 231 425 11 3 
Canals ...... 85 ose eee eee eos 
Lakes ...... 923 335 620 30 70 

Totals ...11,150 17,745 29,277 1,605 1,593 


Last year .38,942 4,056 6,294 11,221 3,361 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 1,273,000 bus; corn, 1,- 
355,000; oats, 868,000; rye, 117,000; barley, 
190,000. 
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WHEN IS FLOUR FLOUR? 


Court Wrestles with Questions Concerning 
the Ingredients of Macaroni and the 
Nature of Semolina 


The United States district court, east- 
ern district of Pennsylvania, holds in the 
case of United States vs. Krumm, 269 
Fed. 848, that the government’s accusa- 
tion against defendant of having violat- 
ed the federal food and drugs act b 
selling adulterated and misbranded 
under the name “Krumm’s Macaroni” is 
fatally defective. 

The first count of the government’s 
charge is that the goods were adulterat- 
ed in that “a product prepared from 
flour had been substituted in whole or in 
part for macaroni, to wit, a product pre- 
pared from semolina, which the article 
purported to be.” The second count 
charges misbranding in representing that 
the “article was macaroni, to wit, a prod- 
uct made from semolina, but was a prod- 
uct made from flour.” 

To the accusation defendant’s counsel 
demurred on the ground that it failed to 
aver that the packages were original un- 
broken packages, and failed to aver that 
semolina is not flour, or a product made 
from flour; that it was not averred that 
macaroni is a product wholly prepared 
from semolina; that the definition of the 
word “macaroni,” as given in the charge, 
is not consonant with the F gear ac- 
cepted meaning of the word; and that it 
was not charged that the particular 
product sold by defendant was danger- 
ous to the health or welfare of the peo- 
ple, or intended to deceive purchasers. 
Disposing of the demurrer, the court 
says: 

“The first ground of demurrer may be 
dismissed, for the reason that, while the 
food and drugs act prohibits shipping or 
delivering for shipment in interstate or 
foreign commerce any article of food 
which is adulterated or misbranded, it 
does not restrict the offense of shipping 
or delivering for shipment to articles in 
original unbroken packages; the restric- 
tion to original unbroken packages apply- 
ing only to those who receive in inter- 
state commerce and, having received, de- 
liver in original unbroken packages any 
adulterated or misbranded articles. 

“As to the averments in relation to the 

substance contained in the packages, I 
think they are lacking in that particular- 
ity in both counts which should be ob- 
served to inform the defendant with cer- 
tainty of the charge he is to meet at the 
trial. The offense under the first count, 
adulteration, arises, in the case of food, 
‘if any substance has been substituted 
wholly or in part for the article,’ and 
the offense of misbranding arises ‘if 
the packages containing it or its label 
shall bear any statement, design, or de- 
vice, regarding the ingredients or sub- 
stances contained therein, which state- 
ment, design, or device shall be false or 
misleading in any particular.’ Accord- 
ing to the Century Dictionary, macaroni 
is a paste or —< prepared originally 
and chiefly in Italy from the glutinous 
granular flour of a hard variety of 
wheat. According to the Standard Dic- 
tionary, it is an Italian paste made into 
slender tubes from the flour of hard 
lutinous wheat mixed with water. Semo- 
ina is defined to be the hard grains re- 
tained in the bolting machine after the 
fine flour has passed through. 

“If the article in question, as averred 
in the first count, was prepared from 
flour, or, as averred in the second count, 
was made from flour, it was apparently 
macaroni. But if it is intended to charge 
that macaroni is not made from the 
whole of the flour which comes from the 
mill, but in order to be macaroni must 
be made from the large, hard grains re- 
tained in the bolting machine after the 
fine flour had passed through, the counts 
are lacking in averments that semolina is 
not a part of the substance known as 
flour. Flour may be fine or coarse, it 
may be made from the whole grains of 
the wheat as ‘whole wheat flour,’ or it 
may be the fine bolted flour. If it is 
meant by the indictment to charge that, 
in order for a substance to be macaroni, 
it must be made wholly from semolina, 
and not contain any of the fine flour 
which, upon passing through the bolting 
machine, leaves a residuum of semolina, 
the information should plaiiily so state. 

“It is of vast importance to the public 
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that foodstuffs shall be what they pur- 
a to be through the labels, marks and 

rands upon the piers It is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge that in the 
fine wheat flour of commerce much of 
the nutritive property of the grain is ab- 
sent, which remains in ‘whole wheat flour.’ 
A purchaser of an article labeled ‘whole 
wheat flour’ is entitled to receive what he 
is lead to believe he is purchasing from 
what appears upon the label. Similarly, 
one who is purchasing an article labeled 
‘macaroni’ is entitled to receive the arti- 
cle containing nutritive ingredients which 
genuine macaroni is known to contain. 
Otherwise, the party substituting some 
other substance for the proper ingredi- 
ents, or designating it by names which 
falsely represent the contents or mislead 
the public, is liable to the penalties of the 
act. If, however, one is charged under 
the act with adulteration and misbrand- 
ing, he must be informed with sufficient 
particularity and certainty of the charge 
against him to enable him to prepare his 
defense. This particularity and certain- 
ty are obviously lacking in the informa- 
tion filed. 

“It may be that in the course of manu- 
facture, trade, and public use the name 
‘macaroni’ has come to mean an article 
made from flour, without regard to its 
containing semolina alone, and it may be 
that the word as accepted by the general 
public is not consonant with what was 
intended to be set out in the information. 
These, however, are trial questions. 

“As to the remaining ground of de- 
murrer, it is not necessary under the 
pure food and drugs act that an article, 
in order to be unlawfully adulterated or 
misbranded, must be dangerous to the 
health of the people.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Du.utH, Miny., May 16.—The flour 
market last week was as slow and narrow 
as previously reported. So long as the 
trade continues indifferent, the restoring 
of buying confidence on a larger scale 
will be slow and difficult. The fact that 
buyers have drifted into the habit of 
purchasing supplies as they go along 
makes the present market look slow in 
comparison to past years. 

Patent flour drags, while clear is in de- 
mand, and any available lot is grabbed 
up. Buying of the latter by outside op- 
erators for export account was noted. 
Heretofore they apparently have been 
afraid to take hold extensively. The 
cheapness of the clear compared with 
the patent accounts for the attractive- 
ness of the former. Fair mill sales were 
reported, and the hope is that the volume 
of business will average up as well this 
week, Buyers generally asked for quick 
delivery, indicating that goods were need- 
ed at once. 

The durum trade was still friendly to 
the buying side, and made purchases on 
recessions in the wheat market. Both 
domestic and export business were taken 
on by the mill. A fair inquiry was re- 
ported, but from scattered territory. 
Present bookings all call for quick ship- 
ment, indicating pressing trade require- 
ments. The majority of users are still 
pretty well fixed as regards supplies, 
and are working off old contracts. 

In rye flour, practically nothing but 
local business was taken on last week. 
While a light scattered inquiry was re- 
ceived from outside, it did not result in 
many sales. A few job lots in mixed cars 
of other flour constituted the buying in 
that direction. 

There is nothing new to report in mill- 
feed. Mills sell their output about as 
fast as made, leaving little surplus to 
offer. It is absorbed by the established 
trade in mixed cars of flour. The pres- 
ent demand is mostly for bran. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
PR WES 2 cc cccccecsecses 20,700 56 
Last week .... ° 19 
Last year . 37 
Pwe FORTH BHO... .cscicccss 34,915 94 


NOTES 


George E. Saunders, of the Armour 
Grain Co., Chicago, W. A. Anderson, of 
Winnipeg, and E. B. Warner, of Minne- 
apolis, were on ’change last week. 

The rail movement of flour to Duluth- 
Superior from the interior for lake ship- 
ment is steady and fairly good in vol- 


ume, The loading out balances the re- 
ceipts. 

Late Saturday 198,000 bus corn were 
loaded on a vessel, and this cleaned out 
the stock left in elevators. Stocks of rye 
and barley have also been practically all 
shipped out. 

A small boatload of flaxseed, 99,000 
bus, went out Saturday for eastern buy- 
ers. Receipts from Canada by boat dur- 
ing the week aggregated 141,000 bus. 
Receivers are endeavoring to get their 
contracts filled before the higher tariff 
becomes operative. 

Flaxseed futures were slow but firmer 
today, and in the end no material price 
changes from last week were shown. 
New crop bids appeared for the first 
time, starting at $1.50 for October and 
advancing by leaps to $1.90, where the 
first sale‘was made. The close was at 
$1.89. 

The screenings market is without life. 
Several cars of wheat screenings were 
recently sold at $3 ton, and the buyer in 
trying to dispose of them is still caught 
with one, and lost 75c ton on a sale for 
another one. One elevator was report- 
ed having sold some mill oats at 20c bu, 
and glad to get rid of them at that figure. 

Another of the old lumber “hookers” 
which has been operating on the Great 
Lakes for a number of decades has suc- 
cumbed to storm. The Miztec went down 
late last week off Whitefish Point, with 
six people. The steamer towing her and 
another consort had narrow escapes, 
The storm Saturday was severe, but none 
of the larger boats got into trouble. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, has dropped to 1%c flat for 
either small lots or full cargoes. Ship- 
pers are not bidding for much tonnage, 
the shipments now being made having 
all been previously chartered. Aside 
from oats and flaxseed there is very little 
grain in store and, with no indications 
of any increase in receipts during the 
summer, the outlook for vessel shipments 
is poor. 

Late shipments of durum wheat last 
week reduced the stocks in Duluth-Su- 
perior elevators to about 300,000 bus. A 
very small part of the holdings are of 
top grades. Stocks of spring wheat ag- 
gregate close to 500,000 bus, and it is 
moving out slowly. Wheat originating in 
Canada is being cleaned out, only one ele- 
vator concern having any left. Import- 
ers have been able to clear up all their 
contracts before the new tariff law be- 
comes effective. 


Milling interests wanting either spring 
or durum wheat pay well to get it. Sam- 
ples for sale are generally well taken, 
but some of the low grade class was in- 
clined to drag, buyers not being very 
keen for them except at their own price. 
Dark northern closed today as follows: 
No. 1, 8@28c over May; No. 2, 1@20c 
over; No. 3, 8c under to 4c over. No. 1 


_amber durum closed 2@12c over May, 


No. 2 amber May price to 10c over; No. 
1 durum 2c over, No, 2 4c under; Nos. 
1 and 2 mixed, 2c and 4c under. 

‘F. G. Carson. 





GEORGIA 

Artanta, Ga., May 14.—The flour 
trade, like all other lines, continues in 
the same narrow channels of conserva- 
tive buying and carrying of moderate 
stocks, regardless of daily fluctuations of 
the markets. The period of practical 
economy still prevails, and well it has, as 
this practice has been a steadying influ- 
ence to the drastic disruptions in com- 
modity prices. 

Flour made a slight advance last week, 
due to the sudden upturn of the wheat 
market. However, this did not excite 
any volume of buying for forward de- 
liveries. In the main the advance is 
maintained this week, though some mills 
are offering at slightly lower prices in 
an effort to induce more business. 

Wheat millfeed, moving in small vol- 
ume, is being bought in small lots to 
meet the immediate demand. Prices are 
about the same to a shade higher, and 
the tone of the market is steady. Stocks 
are light, but sufficient to meet the de- 
mand. Bran, brown shorts, and soft 
middlings are the popular sellers. 

Cottonseed meal prices are about $1 
higher, due to rather free movement 
for the past several months to the farm- 
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ers for fertilizers and the oil mills clos- 
ing down for the season. Mill stocks 
are now on the decrease, as the season’s 
crush is generally over and the total 
production is considerably less than nor- 
mal. There also has been a fair demand 
for this commodity for dairy feeding. 
Hominy feed for hogs has moved very 
slowly for some time. The hay trade 
continues limited in volume, and prices 
are steady and unchanged. Stocks are 
only moderate to light, and the trade is 
buying only as prompt needs require. 
Very little hay is standing on tracks, 
and practically none is being stored. 
The movement of spot cotton from the 
farmers is becoming more active, as the 
need for ready cash becomes more 
urgent every week and the borrowing 
power of the farmer is rather restricted 
on account of the low price for cotton. 
Last year’s cotton has been held very 
closely by the farmers on account of the 
drastic decline. The new crop is gen- 
erally in poor condition, due to irregular 
stands caused by the low temperatures 
in April, J. Hore Ticner. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., May 14.—Condi- 
tions in the flour trade are unchanged. 
Prices, on track, quoted to dealers here, 
by mills, basis 98-lb cottons: spring. 
$8.40@9.75; 95 per cent patent hard 
winter, $7.25@7.60; short patent, $8@ 
8.55; soft winter, $7.90@8.25; short pat 
ents, 30@50c more. ’ 

Corn products, in car lots from mill, as 
quoted: to dealers here in 100-lb cotton 
sacks: corn flour, corn meal, cream meal 
and grits, $1.80@1.95. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, quoted by dealers: 
corn, No. 2 yellow 78¢ bu, No. 2 white 
80c; oats, No. 2 white 50c, No. 3 white 
49c; wheat bran in bags, per ton, car 
lots, $25; per 100 lbs, on track, $1.40. 

Grain inspected since May 1: wheat, 
export, 1,172 cars; corn, export 52, loca! 
38; oats, export 4, local 41; rye, export, 
33. Inspected outward on shipboard: 
wheat, 449,903 bus; rye, 34,285. 

Stocks in elevtors: wheat, 1,384,000 
bus; corn, 302,000; oats, 59,000; rye, 40,- 
000; barley, 10,000. 





Georce L. Ferry. 





DESTINATION OF FLOUR EXPORTS 

The destinations of all exports of 
wheat flour, and also of all exports of 
wheat and corn, shipped out of the 
United States from July 1, 1920, to 
March 31, 1921, and in the corresponding 
period of the 1919-20 crop year, are of- 
ficially reported as follows by the De- 
partment of Commerce: 

WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

















1920-21 1919-20 

BROIMIUM ac ccccccccccces 498,804 950,148 
Denmark ..ccccccscces 43,412 13,032 
WFANCE 2. cccccsccsccces 5,405 2,791,426 
GOPMADY ...cccccccccce 1,364,220 134,643 
GFOOCE 2. cccccccccccvece $82,804 70,864 
BORE ce wcccsovcccsseue 305,530 1,514,582 
Netherlands ........++++ 822,183 114,249 
NOPWAY ..ccccccccccece 167,680 5,874 
Poland and Danzig..... 663,640 507,510 
United Kingdom ...... 1,931,305 3,542,089 
Other Europe .......+. 1,549,411 1,110,744 
Camade .c.ccccscccccce 22,477 10,835 
Central America ....... $22,585 405,403 
MeRICO 2. crcccccccssces 202,485 198,379 
COBR ccccccccsecccccocs 752,626 1,068,409 
TEMEEE cc coscccccccevece 176,743 278,886 
Other West Indies..... 474,712 440,541 
Brasil ....cccccecs eee 268,164 
Venezuela ........ y 91,616 
Hongkong ........ . 92,794 
Philippine Islands , 61,730 
British West Africa.... 47,848 80,397 
Other countries ....... 1,199,670 460,308 
Totals ..ccccccccccece 11,781,644 14,212,623 

WHEAT, BUS 

1920-21 1919-20 

AUMETIR cecccccccesscee  sevvesges 327,578 
Belgium .. - 22,681,692 11,256,237 
France .... «++ 24,110,912 24,184,342 
Germany .. + 19,461,807 20 
GERPRIAP «cc ccccsccce 4,855,449 198,461 
GPOCCO oo ccccccccccese 1,685,255 426,507 
BORIF cocccccccccessces 36,808,875 24,597,678 
Netherlands .........- 15,708,263 186,877 
NOFPWAY «...ccccccsecee 611,622 933 
Switzerland .......... 335,363 2,122,598 
United Kingdom ..... 67,275,151 29,196,822 
COMBED cecccccescccce 8,246,553 1,431,425 
Other countries ...... 22,675,939 615,406 
Wotale .cccccccccess 224,456,881 94,544,884 

CORN, BUS 

1920-21 1919-20 

TORU nc cccwoesonvee 675,821 89 
WURMSO ccscvccccrecesec 32,420 51,790 
BORE voc cveceseccsccece $7,382. ceccre 
Netherlands ........... 6.068.088 concise 
United Kingdom ...... 8,607,366 1,871,239 
CUMS ot ccocccgeseves 7,941,129 8,308,782 
BEOKICO coc ccccccccccces 2,735,428 34,602 
CE 6 6.0.00: 00 04 000 eeeee 1,564,487 1,416,089 
Other countries ....... 7,563,234 31,892 
Totals ..ccccccccccces 36,115,894 11,714,488 
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The import flour trade during the past 
week has been extremely quiet in spite 
of the fact that there has been a firmness 
in offers from the United States and 
Canada which, in many cases, have been 
quoted 2s 6d@3s 6d per 280 lbs dearer. 
The trade, however, is strictly governed 
for the time being by the law of supply 
and demand, and is will not operate 
a long way ahead, though many tempting 
offers have been received at prices much 
lower than those ruling for near posi- 
tions. They cannot afford to take great 
risks and until prices come down to 
what is considered to be a safe level 
there will be hand-to-mouth buying. 

HOME MILLED FLOUR 

Flour importers have not, up to the 
present, felt much competition from the 
home mills, as the latter make only one 
grade of flour and the price is uniform, 
but at any time these mills may resort 
to selling on the old competitive lines, 
when probably it will be found more dif- 
ficult to sell imported flour. It is antici- 
pated that an alteration in home milled 
flour will take effect on May 1, and it is 
understood that the question is now un- 
der discussion by the millers’ association 
with a view to concerted action. 


STRONG FLOUR FOR MIXING 
The demand for strong flour for mix- 
ing purposes is improving, and some of 
the country millers, who grind principal- 
ly soft English wheat, are gradually get- 
ting back to pre-war conditions and in- 
quiring again for strong flour. This is a 
somewhat healthy sign, and the demand 
should improve as time goes on. 


AUSTRALIAN FLOUR 
Australian flour is still offered freely 
at low prices, and quite a considerable 
business has been done of late. It is a 
flour generally liked on the London mar- 
ket, the quality being better understood 
now than formerly. 


PRICES 
In consequence of the bakers being 
fairly well stocked with flour and ar- 
rivals, prices are somewhat easier on 
spot. Canadian export patents and Min- 
nesota export patents are offering at 70s 
per 280 lbs, ex-store. Kansas straights 
could be bought at 68s ex-store, and Aus- 
tralians at 66s 6d, same terms. Home 
milled flour remains at 68s ex-mill. 


LOW GRADE FLOUR 


Argentine low grade flour has been 
sold to this country this week at 33s 3d 
per 280 lbs, c.i.f. However, the demand 
for such flour is not so large as in pre- 
war days, the users not having regained 
the trade lost during the war. 


OATMEAL 


Business is a little better for both spot 
and forward positions, and there is more 
confidence in present prices. During the 
week Midlothian oatmeal has been raised 
5s per 280 lbs, and Aberdeen 2s 6d, which 


creates a better demand for American . 


sorts, which are unchanged from last 
week, viz: 49s, c.i.f., and 55s ex-store. 
American rolled oats are also unchanged 
at 62s 6d per 280 lbs, ex-store. 

Bran is quoted at £6 10s ton, ex-mill, 
but trade is very slow and, in order to 
induce business, a lower price would 


have to be accepted. Middlings are fair- 
ly steady at £9 5s ton, ex-mill. 


THE INDIAN FAMINE 


It is estimated that the wheat crop in 
India this year will be 31 per cent below 
last year’s. Great scarcity and distress 
prevails in several districts in the north- 
ern and central provinces of India, owing 
to the failure of the crops, and relief 
measures have had to be taken. Burmese 
rice has been in brisk demand in the In- 
dian markets, but recently the buying has 
been less active on account of the steady 
rise in price. 

COST OF FOOD IN GREAT BRITAIN 


In spite of the dislocation in trade 
and transport caused by the coal strike, 
there is no sign of any scarcity of food, 
and prices remain on much the same level 
as recently. The 4-lb loaf is selling at Is 
1d, and cakes and pastries are, if any- 
thing, a little cheaper than a few weeks 


ago. 

During the week of the great crisis, 
when a general strike seemed inevitable, 
there was an occasional run on certain 
articles of food for storing purposes by 
some fainthearted folk, which led to a 
slight increase in prices in those particu- 
lar localities. This, however, was not 
general, and although a regulation was 
issued by the authorities against food 
hoarding, it was scarcely needed, for the 
public has learned from past experience 
that “sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.” 

DISTRESS AMONG UNEMPLOYED 

Very acute distress prevails in the in- 
dustrial districts throughout Great Brit- 
ain owing to the coal strike, and the esti- 
mate of unemployed is approaching 2,- 
000,000. Vigorous efforts are being 
made by those more fortunately placed 
to help their fellow-countrymen in their 
distress, but the task is enormous and, 
at the best, only a very. small proportion 
of the suffering can be relieved. The 
only real cure is a resumption of work, 
but the present deadlock in the strike 
situation does not lend much hopefulness 
to the outlook. 

The miners insist on the formation of 
a national wages board and a national 
pool, and all proposals short of this are 
refused. A national pool involves a levy 
being made upon the colliery companies 
throughout the country on every ton of 
coal raised to the surface, and paid into 
a central fund to provide a standard 
wage for all colliery workers. The gov- 
ernment persistently refuses to consider 
the question in like measure as the min- 
ers insist upon it, and the result is a 
complete deadlock. 

Public opinion, however, is gradually 
veering round to the miners’ point of 
view. At the beginning of the strike the 
methods adopted by the strikers alienat- 
ed all sympathy, but as their case and 
claims are becoming more fully under- 
stood, there is a strong feeling that they 
have been drastically treated and that 
their claims are within reason. 


CORN SALES BILL 

A bill has recently been introduced in- 
to Parliament to promote uniformity in 
weights and measures as applied to 
wheat, oats and other kinds of grain. 
At the present time all sorts of confu- 
sion and misunderstanding arise through 
different localities having their own par- 
ticular interpretation as to the weight 
of a quarter or a bushel, etc. 

In one district a quarter of wheat 
may be 480 lbs, in another 496, or 500, 
or 504, or 588, and there are even greater 
variations in the case of rye and oats. 
It is said that for wheat alone there are 
something like 25 different weights and 
measures, and the object of the bill now 


before Parliament is to make the hun- 
dredweight of 112 imperial standard 
pounds the fixed uniform weight for the 
sale of grain throughout the country. 

The bill is being vigorously opposed by 
traders in grain in Liverpool and all 
other ports of the United Kingdom 
where grain is handled in bulk, owing to 
the fact that their transactions in the 
future market are based on the cental of 
100 lbs, They rightly claim that it would 
be a grave inconvenience to the whole 
trade if they had to translate their pur- 
chases from hundredweights of 112 lbs 
into centals of 100 lbs and, therefore, 
propose that the unit of 100 lbs should 
be substituted for that of 112 lbs. 

Reform of the present system is a cry- 
ing necessity, and many attempts have 
been made to bring it about in the past, 
but the legislative Britisher appears to 
have a wonderful predilection for com- 
plicated reckoning. Although the pres- 
ent bill has passed its second reading, 
further efforts will be made to introduce 
the suggested amendment before the bill 
leaves the House of Commons. Seeing 
that all other countries use the decimal 
system, it would only seem reasonable 
that it should be adopted by this country 
and thus simplify trading. 

WINDOW SLASHING 

A curious epidemic has arisen for cut- 
ting or slashing plate glass windows. It 
started in London, and has extended to 
other cities and towns. It was at first 
attributed to Sinn Feiners, but that idea 
seems to have been exploded. Neverthe- 
less, the miscreants have not been traced, 
except in the case of some small boys at 
Portsmouth who had amused themselves 
by damaging several shop windows. In 
many cases ill cut letters and parts of 
words have been scrawled on the glass 
with a sharp instrument or a stone, and 
on one occasion as many as 60 windows 
were cut and scratched on a single night. 

The question of the insurance com- 
panies’ liability to°make good the damage 
has naturally arisen, but they claim that 
“window slashing” is outside the risk. 
Accordingly, special policies are being 
issued. It is an ill wind that blows no 
one any good. 

THE 1921 BUDGET 


The budget was introduced in Parlia- 
ment this week by Austen Chamberlain, 
who, although no longer chancellor of 
the exchequer, is responsible for this 
year’s finance. The money required to 
carry on the business of the country is 
£1,058,000,000, which it is proposed to 
raise by the present system of taxation. 
No new taxes have been added, but no 
relief of existing taxation is to be given. 
One special feature is a new loan to be 
launched for the | pst ane of converting 
into a longer dated security some of the 
national war bonds which will mature 
within the next two or three years. 


TOWER OF LONDON TROPHIES 
The British government has recently 
made a gift to the Chateau de Ramezay 
Museum, Montreal, of some of the ar- 
mor formerly housed in the Tower of 
London, of which there are duplicate 
specimens. The collection consists of 
about 250 trophies, such as breastplates, 
helmets, gauntlets, etc., of the Crom- 
wellian period. Similar gifts have been 
made to Australia and South Africa. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, APRIL 25 

Scotland is very short of coal. Some 
has been shipped from South Wales to 
relieve the stress, but the dockers at 
Glasgow harbor, out. of sympathy with 
the miners, have placed it under a labor 
blockade. The coal question is impor- 
tant because the flour millers may find 
it difficult to carry on if relief does not 


vo 


come soon. It is learned that the sugar 
refineries are being refused further coal 
supplies. As they occupy a position not 
dissimilar to the millers, producing an 
important article of food, it will be in- 
ferred that the authorities are compelled 
to cut down the list of indispensables. 

The mills, being situated at big centers 
like Glasgow and Edinburgh, may suc- 
ceed in securing help through the munici- 
palities. Glasgow, for instance, has, 
through its local fuel overseer, ap- 
proached the Lanarkshire Miners’ Union 
in order to press upon them the desirabil- 
ity of taking no exception to the removal 
of coal from bins at the pithead in the 
interests of domestic consumers in the 
city who are short, or in the interest of 
factories engaged in the production of 
food. The miners’ leaders have readily 
recognized the reasonableness of this ap- 
peal, and coal is being moved to cope 
with this situation. 

EFFECT OF STRIKE ON BREAD TRADE 

Meantime it is not easy to ascertain 
what effect the strike and its concomit- 
ant of unemployment are having on the 
demand for bread. The miners are among 
the largest bread eaters in the country. 
When they are idle it would accordingly 
be a safe deduction to say that the con- 
sumption of bread will be reduced. How- 
ever, it has to be remembered that there 
is a very small ration of coal to ordinary 
householders all over the country. Peo- 
ple who have gas fires or stoves for cook- 
ing are in many cases being denied coal 
supplies. In these circumstances a fac- 
tor enters that tends toward a larger 
consumption of bakers’ bread, because 
this is one of the few forms of food that 
requires no cooking, and is therefore 
likely to appeal to the housewife in such 
an emergency. 

With local train services seriously cur- 
tailed, thousands of people who usually 
travel home for lunch are being thrown 
back on the restaurants and tearooms 
for a meal. This is bringing a fresh 
spurt to the trade of the fancy bakers. 
It is notable that, while other traders of 
all sorts have had their businesses cur- 
tailed in the present slump, the Glasgow 
bakers who are catering to the luxury 
side of the industry have been extending 
their premises with an enterprise that 
suggests not only present prosperity but 
a faith in the continuance of a good de- 
mand, 


IRISH MARKETS, APRIL 27 

The continuation of the coal strike and 
the general uneasiness among the trans- 
port and other unions are all adding to 
the difficulty of the flour trade. Al- 
though a temporary scheme for control 
exists, making the fixing of prices dif- 
ficult, yet the government is bringing 
down wheat systematically, and while 
this has not made any material difference 
in the price of home made flour, yet im- 
porters are watching the course of events 
a little uneasily in the face of a not very 
big demand and a certain amount of 
dear flour at present on passage. 

Home millers are still quoting in the 
pe pe of 68@70s for soft flours, 
and as high as 72s for good springs. 
Forward prices for all classes are con- 
siderably lower, which has had a de- 
pressing effect on holders of spot flours. 
Manitoba springs are still quoted at 
about 67@68s, ex-quay Belfast, but Dub- 
lin importers are asking 70s. Minneap- 
olis patents are 70@71s, but this price 
is not tempting buyers. The forward po- 
sition is weak. 

Good Canadian exports’ could be 
bought for May shipment in the neigh- 
borhood of 60s or a shade over, nét, ¢.i.f., 
Belfast or Dublin. Manitobas for April 
shipment are being offered at 63s, but it 
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is difficult to do business, in view of the 
unsettled conditions. Australian flours 
could be bought for prompt dispatch at 
54@55s, net, cif. lfast or Dublin. 
Kansas flours are pressing very hard for 
business for gn ye - oe at _— 
declining prices, a of 55s wou 

probably be entertained for June ship- 
ment. 


OATMEAL 


The demand for home made oatmeal 
has considerably improved, prices, if any- 
thing, showing an upward tendency. 
American and Canadian flaked are not 
in very plentiful supply, and 58s is still 
bei maintained on spot, Belfast or 
Dublin. The prices for shipment have 
hot been advanced, and Canadian and 
American flake could still be bought at 
56s, net, c.i.f. The tone of the market is 
better, and the demand improving. 


The price for white bran, £12 10s ton, 
has ts changed, but there is a tendency 
to easier prices for common or red. De- 
mand has fallen off very suddenly, and 
commoner sorts could now be bought at 
about £9. Fine white sharps are still 
held at £11 ton, with cheaper sorts of 
the red pollard class down to £9. 

The improvement in feedingstuffs has 
been maintained. Indian and flake 
maize at £14 and £17 ton, respectively, 
are meeting with a very inquiry, 
and millers are busier than for some 
time. ‘Phe trade is chiefly in American 
corn, though a recent arrival of South 
African will be followed by another, due 
early next month. 

Linseed cake is meeting with a good 
inquiry, and prices have been fairly well 
maintained at £16@17 ton, ex-quay 
either port. Stocks are likely to be light 
for some time, owing to the gradually 
falling market making buyers cautious 
and business difficult. Shipment prices 
are around £13@14 ton, net, c.i.f., either 
port. The market for cottonseed cakes 
is firm, owing to restricted quantities on 
spot, and £13 can easily be made for 
good home made. Cottonseed meal is 
£13, ex-store, with a very short supply. 
Trade generally in feedingstuffs has im- 
proved, and the tone is better. 





RICE MILLING CENSUS 

A preliminary statement of the gen- 
eral results of the 1919 census of manu- 
factures with reference to the rice in- 
dustry has been issued by the Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Commerce. 
It consists of a detailed statement of the 
quantities and values of the various 
products manufactured. 

In 1919, 46 establishments were locat- 
ed in Louisiana, 14 in California, 14 in 
Texas, 5 in Arkansas, 5 in Washington, 
1 in South Carolina, and 1 in Tennessee. 

The statistics for 1919 and 1914 are 
summarized in the following table. The 
figures for 1919 are preliminary and sub- 
ject to such change and correction as 
may be necessary from a further exam- 
ination of the original reports. 


o—— Production———,, 
1919 1914 


No, establishments 


Value of products. $90,038,000 $23,039,000 
Cleaned rice— 

Quantity, Ibs ... 1,062,813,000 674,872,000 

VOIUO .cccccccee $83,462,000 $21,655,000 
Polished rice— 

Quantity, ibs ... 36,197,000 31,053,000 

Value .......005 $966,000 $352,000 
Bran— 

Quantity, Ibs ... 142,984,000 99,403,000 

Value .cccvcceee $2,500,000 $772,000 
All other products— 

Value .ccccccses $3,111,000 $260,000 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 

Estimates by Russell's Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
28, 1920, to April 30, 1921 (000’s omitted): 

Flour output, bbis— 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
April 24-30 .......... 1,984 1,893 2,766 
June 28-April 23 ..... 91,050 114,174 104,542 

Flour exports and 

imports, June 28- 

April 30, bbis— 


Pxports .....c.esees. 13,362 16,469 18,083 
8 40 


Imports ... 2.660000 ee 1,475 9 
Wheat, June 28- 
April 30, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .619,000 742,815 711,448 


Bxports .....0.eeees. 268,893 100,639 148,209 
Imports ........seees. 82,000 4,021 7,697 
Ground by mills ..... 409,725 530,187 463,896 


Wheat stocks, 
April 30, bus— 


At terminals ......... 15,484 42,005 564,591 
At country elevators, 
milig and in transit. 67,898 92,846 62,141 
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ARGENTINA LOSES EXPORT TRADE 





With Steadily Declining Prices the Farmers Who Have Held Their Grain for 
an Advance Are in Trouble—Government Policy Criticized — 
Estimate of the Corn Crop 


Buenos Ames, April 19.—The govern- 
ment has announced its intention of 
establishing minimum prices for the ex- 
port of cereals, and has promised that 
exporters proving that t have not 
ge less than those minimum prices will 

exempt from any additional — 
taxation that might be imposed. 
expedient, however, has not stimulated 
the market. It is regarded as an artifi- 
cial restraint on trade. Moreover, up to 
now, the repealing bylaws have not ap- 
peared, and no prices have been fixed by 
the government. 

There is a general impression that the 
forthcoming wheat crop in the United 
States of America will be so plentiful as 
to bring about a further drop in prices 
of Argentine wheat. 

rts of flour from Argentina this 


year have been practically ne; ligible, the 
total to the end of March be g only 
6,774 tons (75,869 a, against 74,528 
tons (834,714 bbls) at the same stage of 


last year. Of year’s total 5,548 
tons (62,138 bbls) went to Brazil. 


GRAIN PRICES LOW 


The local grain market is at present 
very depressed, with a still declining ten- 
dency. Yesterday’s official quotations 
were as follows: 

American 
currency 

at current ex- 
change per bu 
$1.38 


Argentine 

paper dollars 

per 100 kilos 
0 





1.11 
GRAIN EXPORTERS’ VIEWS 


La Nacién of today contains the re- 
port of an interview with some local 
grain exporters which, in my opinion, so 
accurately describes the present local 
situation that I transcribe it, freely 
translated, as follows: 

“We exporters believe that the present 
moment, so far as wheat is concerned, 
presents precisely the.same features as 
did the wool market when wool prices 
were booming, and that the unwilling- 
ness of growers.to sell their cereals may 
reduce them to a situation, if not ex- 
actly the same, then somewhat similar. 
We think it is necessary that some one 
should have the courage and the frank- 
ness to present the facts of the situation. 

“It must be realized that the same 
arguments for the defense of the pro- 
ducer against too hasty selling cannot 
apply when wheat is being sold at $8@10 
m/n (70@87c per bu at the then current 
rate of exchange) as when it can be dis- 
posed of at $18 ($1.57 per bu), as oc- 
curred at the beginning of the current 

ear. If at that time we exporters had 

n successful in our efforts to obtain 
from the government a declaration that 
the grain could leave the country without 
any official yay it is possible that 
things might have been different. 

“We are of opinion that when prices 
of wheat were about $18 per 100 kilos 
($1.57 per bu) it was not good policy 
to start campaigns such as have been 
made since the beginning of the year, ad- 
vising farmers not to sell their grain. 
We have seen it affirmed that this year 
wheat would be sold at $25 m/n ($2.18 
per bu), and that very soon, and this 
affirmation has been taken literally by 
the farmers. What has been the result? 
Instead of 1,500,000 tons having left the 
country, as might have been hoped, only 
500,000 have been shipped, with the addi- 
tional aggravating circumstance of the 
fall in price, because wheat has dropped 
more than $4 while the grain not shipped 
by us has been acqui by the countries 
of Europe, in the United States, Canada, 
Australia and elsewhere. 

“It is worthy of note that exportable 
wheat surpluses at the beginning of the 


year were as follows: Australia, 2,000,- 
000 tons; Argentina, 3,000,000; Man- 
churia and Danubian states, 1,000,000; 
United States and Canada (surplus from 
1920 harvest), 4,000,000; India (export- 
able surplus), 300,000. As against these 
exportable quantities, and with trans- 
port in full swing to Europe, the require- 
ments of that continent, up to the end of 
July, when her own crops will be avail- 
able, were estimated at 7,000,000 tons, 
at the most. 

“These facts demonstrate eloquently 
how misguided has been the camp in 
this country in defense of the national 
production. There was a time last year 
when Europe had to have our wheat at 
any price, and then it could truthfully be 
said that this country was the sole pur- 
veyor of this grain. But the excellent 
harvests in 1920 in the United States,. 
Canada and Australia, as likewise the 
improved European yields, have changed 
the situation fundamentally. 

“If the country had realized this state 
of affairs in time, we should by now have 
shipped 1,500,000 tons of wheat, at prices 
of anything between $16 and $20 per 100 
kilos ($1.40@1.75 per bu), and the. gen- 
eral financial situation, and more par- 
ticularly the exchange market, would 
have presented situations very different 
to those which are now causing us so 
much concern, because from this item 
alone nearly $300,000,000 m/n would have 
come into the country instead of the 
$100,000,000, more or less, actually re- 
ceived. We do not wish to be alarmists, 
neither do we want to pose as prophets, 
but anybody who will judge the situation 
from an impartial point of view will 
realize that if the forthcoming harvests 
in the northern hemisphere, ready for 
reaping in June and July, are good ones, 
even without giving extraordinary yields, 
the prospect for us will be rather a 
bleak one. . 

“Naturally, we do not maintain that 
our production will have no outlet; but 
we do think that it is very probable that 
our wheat will be sold at prices consider- 
ably below those at present ruling, con- 
sidering that, with the northern hemi- 
sphere harvests available, supply will be 
in excess of demand, with the natural 
results. It should be borne in mind that 
the northern harvests promise well, and 
that at this stage there is little likeli- 
hood of their being totally lost. In the 
meantime, Europe more or less satis- 
fied her wheat requirements, and al- 
though she holds no large stocks she is 
not in the position of being obliged to 
pay arbitrary prices, the quotations now 
Ln being considered there to be too 


igh. 

Up to now, Europe has been able to 
obtain wheat at prices of 50c@$1 m/n 
(41%4@9c per bu) below those quoted in 
our market, and already the downward 
influence on prices of the harvest re- 
ferred to is beginning to operate. In 
Chicago, wheat for July shipment is 
quoted 30c gold per bu Law that for 
May shipment, the latter, of course, be- 
ing wheat of the last harvest. This rep- 
resents nearly $3 m/n less per 100 kilos 
in our currency. Even here, wheat for 
forward delivery is quoted appreciably 
lower than spot wheat, and yet, in spite 
of this, the unwillingness of our growers 
to dispose of their grain is as pro- 
nounced as at the beginning of the year. 

“Cereal exporters could not regard 
with great joy the intervention of the 
government in the business, particularly 
as at the present time the governments 
of all the great European countries, as 
likewise that of the United States, are 
following a reverse policy, that is to sor 
they are endeavoring by all possible 
means to free the import and export 
trade in grain from all government inter- 
vention or control. 

“All the same, there was in the aim of 
the government one point which pleased 
us, and it was that point which secured 
our entire ment with the measure. 
The point referred to is that whereby the 
value of Argentine wheat is to be fixed 
in relation to the prevailing world price 
of the cereal, which, indeed, can be none 
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other than that established by the law of 
supply and demand. 

“As is well known, there is no article in 
the world which is quoted so openly and 
so much in the light of day, as wheat. 
The value of no article can be fixed 
more simply or more easily. We are de- 
sirous of availing ourselves of the op- 
portunity offered us by the national gov- 
ernment to fix the value of Argentine 
wheat periodically, in accordance with 
world price, and thus dispel, once and for 
all, the unpleasant atmosphere created 
around us by the prevalent belief, when- 
ever prices rise or fall, that we are to 
blame. 

“Our good will to this end has up to 
now been of no avail, owing to the non- 
appearance yet of the bylaws of the 
decree. Until these bylaws appear, 
wheat transactions cannot attain their 
full development, because farmers main- 
tain a waiting attitude, hoping to sell 
their produce on better terms, since they 
have been led to believe that prices much 
ore than those now prevailing will be 


EXPORTABLE SURPLUS 


The director of rural economy and 
statistics, Dr. Lahitte, presented a memo- 
randum to the minister of agriculture on 
April 14, giving the following details: 





Wheat (includ- 
ing flour) Plaxseed Oats 
Surplus for 
export, 
Jan. 18....120,147,616 37,627,824 35,345,049 
Exports, Jan. . 
18-April 14. 22,734,879 14,717,536 7,858,390 





Surplus for ex- 
port, Apr. 14.97,412,737 22,910,288 27,486,659 


CORN CROP 


The director of rural economy and 
statistics has likewise presented to the 
minister of agriculture his first estimate 
of the yield of the present corn harvest, 
based on the area under cultivation. Ac- 
cording to the data compiled by the in- 
spectors and correspondents of the de- 
partment referred to, the areas and esti- 
mated yields of corn are as follows: 





Acres Bus 

Buenos Aires ........ 3,244,000 104,656,000 
Santa Fe ......-..+5. 2,325,000 64,845,000 
Cordoba ..........6+. 1,500,000 35,370,000 
Entre Riog ........+++ 200,000 3,144,000 
La Pampa .......... 165,000 4,323,000 
Other provinces ..... 750,000 17,685,000 

Totals .ccrciccoces 8,184,000 230,023,000 


There remains over from the last har- 
vest, in sheds, warehouses, at ports and 
railway stations, 4,912,500 bus of corn, 
so that on the completion of the present 
harvest there should be available a total 
of 234,935,500 bus of corn, from which 
should be deducted about 78,600,000 bus 
for home consumption and seed, leaving 
an exportable surplus of 156,335,500 bus. 

Dr. Lahitte adds that the foregoing 
figures may have to be modified some- 
what, since the harvests in the south of 
Buenos Aires and in the territory of La 
Pampa are still liable to climatic con- 


tingencies. 
W. J. Lame. 





NEBRASKA CROP CONDITION 

Omauna, Nes., May 14.—A winter wheat 
condition of 92 per cent and an acreage 
abandonment of 2 per cent, a rye condi- 
tion of 93 per cent, very large stocks of 
hay, a slight decrease in the acreage of 
all hay, and live stock losses below the 
10-year average, except in sheep, are the 
salient features of the May crop report 
of the Nebraska department of agricul- 
ture and the Bureau of Crop Estimates, 
United States Department -of Agricul- 
ture. The report says: 

“About 2 per cent of the acreage of 
winter wheat was abandoned. The great- 
est loss is in west central Nebraska, 
where drouth conditions prevailed last 
autumn, last winter and this spring. 
This leaves 3,235,000 acres of winter 
wheat for harvest, compared with 3,- 
335,000 harvested last year. The condi- 
tion of the remaining acreage is 92 per 
cent, compared with 93 per cent last 
month, and indicates a crop of 56,548,- 
000 bus, against 58,029,000 last year. Ex- 
cept in west central Nebraska the stand 
of winter wheat is very heavy and the 
crop is further advanced than usual for 
this date. Soil conditions were very fa- 
vorable last autumn, and the crop was 
planted earlier than usual. Low tem- 
peratures this spring injured some of the 
leaves and killed a few of the stalks or 
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branches, but most of the wheat is still 
thicker than desirable. 

“The condition of rye is 93 per cent, 
compared with 92 per cent last month. 
The adverse weather conditions reduced 
the acreage slightly in west central Ne- 
braska, but the present condition is good. 
Some of the oats were injured by the 
low temperatures, and a few of the fields 
were reseeded. Preparation of ground 
for corn is well advanced, but plantin 
is being delayed on account of the col 
condition of the soil.” 

Leicn Lesue. 





AUSTRALIAN SITUATION 


Wheat Sales to Germany Disapproved—Price 
on Export Wheat Reduced—Flour Trade 
with the East—Revenue Increases 


Mexzourne, Vicror1a, April 4.—There 
has been a great outcry in Australia in 
consequence of the alleged sale of large 
quantities of wheat to Germany and 
China at prices considerably under that 
demanded for wheat for flour for local 
consumption. 

An Adelaide merchant a few days ago 
was notified by his London representa- 
tive that. 100,000 tons of wheat had been 
sold to Germany for shipment in March 
at 77s per qr, c.i.f., on the relatively low 
freight basis of 70s ton. This price 
works out at not more than 7s 7d bu, 
f.o.b. Australia. It was further stated 
that Germany had been granted six 
months’ credit, as it was impossible to 
finance the sale on any other terms. The 
actual cash price paid for the wheat, 
therefore, must be less than that indi- 
cated. 

When the question of the sales of Aus- 
tralian wheat to Germany was referred 
to the chairman of the Australian Wheat 
Board, Senator Russell, he did not deny 
that wheat had been disposed of to that 
country. All he was prepared to say 
was that the price for home consump- 
tion had not been fixed by the board, but 
by representatives of the several wheat 
producing states. It was the duty of 
the board, he~contended, to sell to the 
states the wheat they required to the 
end of the year, and dispose of the bal- 
ance over and above their needs on the 
best possible terms to over-sea buyers. 

After much pressure the prime minis- 
ter has discussed the matter, but without 
in any degree satisfying those who con- 
tend that, to say the least, it is unrea- 
sonable that wheat should be sold to 
other countries, especially Germany, 
while local consumers have to pay on the 
basis of 9s bu. According to one Mel- 
bourne newspaper, the prime minister 
admitted that it was true wheat had been 
sold to Germany, but, so far as he was 
aware, not below the price charged in 
Australia. 

In a subsequent statement, Mr. Hughes 
explained that, at a conference in No- 
vember, 1920, the various state premiers, 
the wheat growers’ representatives and 
the representatives of the commonwealth, 
decided to offer to the wheat board, 
which they had y+ an yas as their selling 
agent, 9s bu for wheat required for Aus- 
tralian needs—approximately 30,000,000 
bus. The world’s parity was then 10s 6d 
bu, or 1s 6d bu more than the price of- 
fered, or in the aggregate nearly £2,- 
000,000 below the value of the wheat at 
that time. The board accepted the offer. 

Proceeding, Mr. Hughes said the board 
had sold overseas a quantity of wheat 
many times greater than that consumed 
here, at an average price well over 9s 
bu, f.o.b. The 30,000,000 bus required 
for Australian consumption had been ab- 
solutely withdrawn, he said, from. par- 
ticipation in the over-sea trade. In all 
the circumstances, he contended that the 
Australian consumers, so far, had noth- 
ing to complain of. They still obtained, 
with the exception of New Zealand, the 
cheapest loaf in the world. If and when 
the —— rice received for over-sea 
wheat fell below 9s bu, a different posi- 
tion might arise, and the commonwealth 
would convene a conference of state pre- 
miers and farmers’ representatives to 
consider the position as it then existed. 

The Victorian minister of lands, Mr. 
Oman, when questioned on the subject, 
recalled that Victorian consumers had 
benefited to the extent of between 3s and 
4s bu last year, owing to the state gov- 
ernment having stepped in and purchased 
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at 7s 8d bu, and he submitted that it 
was ungracious for the public to protest 
so soon at some over-sea sales at 7s 11d 
bu, especially as the average price was 
still kept at or above 9s. 


PRICE OF WHEAT REDUCED 


Following upon the vigorous campai 
conducted by millers and others recently 
with a view to secure a still further re- 
duction in the price of wheat for flour 
for shipment to the East, the Australian 
Wheat Board, while maintaining the price 
at 9s bu for: millers’ requirements for 
flour for local consumption, has reduced 
the rate for wheat for flour for ship- 
ment to South Africa, the East and the 
Pacific Islands to 7s 11d bu. 

A telegram from Sydney states that 
messages notifying eastern purchasers of 
the uction, and that the senders were 
prepared to do business, have remained 
unanswered. Millowners are of the opin- 
ion that only a limited amount of busi- 
ness is likely with the East, because the 
price of wheat is still too high to enable 
flour to be manufactured and sent over- 
seas in competition with American flour. 
It is believed that most business will be 
transacted with Java. 

The price of wheat for flour for export 
to New Zealand has been reduced to 8s 
bu. The crop grown this season in the 
dominion was insufficient to meet home 
requirements and, consequently, it will 
be necessary for that country to import 
either grain or flour to make up the 
deficiency. Victorian millers are hope- 
ful that some business will be done in 
flour. They recognize, however, that mill 
offals are much in demand by New Zea- 
land dairy farmers, and that it is quite 
likely that wheat will be prefer to 
flour. 

The Australian Wheat Board has de- 
cided to retain control over European 
and Mediterranean flour ort business, 
but, to assist millers to retain individual 
trade, it will endeavor to draw up a 
scheme whereby sales will be made by 
the board’s London agency, acting in 
conjunction with the agents of the mill- 
ers concerned. 


GOLD MOVEMENTS 


At the annual meeting of the Gold 
Producers’ Association it was mentioned 
that, during the 22 months since the 
establishment of the institution, 2,009,597 
standard oz had been disposed of, 
and had realized a net distributed pre- 
mium of £2,390,097, which was equal to 
£1 3s 9d per standard oz, or 6s 1.3d per 
sovereign sold. 

The great depression which had settled 
upon world trade in recent months had 
been felt with peculiar force in the East, 
where the absorption of gold, which had 
proceeded on an extraordinarily lavish 
scale, had ceased for the time, except 
in Japan. Practically all recent sales had 
been effected with the United States of 
America, but the board was retaining its 
eastern connections until the position be- 
came clearer. 


CUSTOMS REVENUE STILL INCREASING 


The customs revenue received last 
month showed an increase of £135,665 
over that for the month of February, the 
total having been £2,746,642, which was 
£756,469 in advance of that for March, 
1920. The figures for the nine months of 
the financial year ended on March 31 
were £24,988,499, an increase of £9,707,- 
117 on the amount received during the 
like term of 1920. The £26,000,000 cus- 
toms revenue expected by the federal 
treasurer for the 12 months promises to 
be exceeded appreciably, as the monthly 
returns are still averaging more than 
£2,000,000. 


AUSTRALIAN FLOUR IN ENGLAND 


An interesting letter has been received 
by one of the principal Victorian export- 
ers of flour from his London representa- 
tive, dealing with the position of the 
flour trade in England. 

“With regard to Australian flour,” it 
is stated, “the London market has been 
disturbed by sales made there from 
South Africa of second grade, which was 
made from B quality wheat. A few thou- 
sand tons were bought at prices above 
feed grade, but the business proved un- 
profitable, owing to the general fall in 
the market. Since then the same class of 
flour has come direct from Australia. 
Some of it passed into the hands of sec- 


ondary biscuit makers, and, unfortunate- 
ly, some of both lots was used for bread 
making. This, to some extent, has af- 
fected the good name of Australian 
flour, but, fortunately, not much of this 
inferior flour was used for bread.” 


FLOUR TRADE WITH FIJI 


Among the matters at present exercis- 
ing the minds of millers in the eastern 
states of Australia is the possibility of 
winning back the trade in Australian 
flour with Fiji. In a recent letter a 
prominent firm of merchants at Suva 
pointed out that the only hope of recov- 
ering the lost trade lay in a substantial 
reduction in the price of Australian flour, 
thus enabling it to compete with the arti- 
cle imported from Canada. 

The communication indicated that the 
imports from Canada were arriving 
monthly by mail steamers from Van- 
couver, and added that, in Fiji, Aus- 
tralian flour was preferred to Canadian, 
but the prices required rendered the 
former out of the question. The Mel- 
bourne Herald points out that “Victorian 
millers had practically captured the trade 
with Tahiti and adjoining islands, but, 


according to the latest information re-_ 


ceived from the French possessions, this 
trade also has been lost to us, as a con- 
siderable quantity of Canadian flour has 
been imported from Canada at £2 ton 
under the price at which Victorian mill- 
ers could supply with wheat at 9s bu.” 


WHEAT AND FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Recent shipments of wheat and flour 
from Australia have been principally for 
France and Egypt. To the middle of 
March, shipments, since the opening of 
the season, had been as follows, com- 
pared with the corresponding terms of 
1918-19 and 1919-20: 


WHEAT (BUS) 


1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 
So. Australia.. 3,889,466 14,283,295 6,880,377 
Victoria ...... 4,357,848 4,854,757 6,172,841 


4 . 2,168,330 94,698 6,646,497 
Western Aus.. 1,188,941 2,652,050 2,100,648 
Queensland ..  ...eeee coeecees 53,334 

Totals ..... 11,604,585 21,884,800 21,853,697 


FLOUR (SHORT TONS) 
1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 





South Australia ..... 40,649 10,640 7,085 
WROCOTIR cecccccccecs 38,416 38,031 19,401 
New South Wales ... 8,222 13,872 4,111 
Western Australia .. 17,085 8,141 12,526 





Totals ..ccccccseee 104,372 70,654 43,123 


Considerable interest is being mani- 
fested by the milling trade in the ship- 
ment of more than 3,000 tons flour from 
Fremantle early in the month for Singa- 
pore and Java ports. The freight rate is 
stated to have n 60s ton, and the en- 
gagement was made some time ago. 

xports of wheat from Victoria dur- 
ing March were considerably under those 
for the immediately preceding month, the 
respective totals having been 944,742 and 
1,642,793 centals, respectively. For the 
first three months of the present year 
the exports from this state aggregated 
3,901,675 centals, against 1,777,526 for 
the corresponding period of 1920. Des- 
tinations: United Kingdom, 1,517,488 cen- 
tals; Europe, 1,130,824; Germany, 144,- 
269; Egypt, 949,396; elsewhere, 159,698. 


- Flour shipments for the three months 


totaled 388,292 centals, compared with 
966,966 for the like term of 1920. The 
destinations were as follows: United 
Kingdom, 96,236 centals; Egypt, 152,- 
706; South Africa, 23,084; Java, 53,856; 
Asia, 4,194; other ports, 58,216. 


BULK WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


A new epoch in Australian wheat ex- 

rt was inaugurated last week when the 
oading of the initial bulk cargo from 
the ite Bay silos, y Psi was begun. 
The steamer was the Aatyanax, and she 
will take in, besides the 4,000 tons of 
bulk grain, 2,000 tons of bagged wheat. 
Prior to the commencement of the load- 
ing — she was fitted with spe- 
cial shifting boards and wooden bulk- 
heads in accordance with the recently is- 
sued regulations under the navigation act 
for the carriage of loose grain. 


CHECKING WHEAT POOLS 


At the annual conference of the cham- 
bers of commerce in New South Wales 
last week a motion was adopted voicin 
a strong protest against the “hard ai 
unfair treatment the wheat growers have 
been subjected to by the long and unac- 
countable delays in the winding up of 
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the earlier wheat pools, particularly those 
of 1915-16, 1916-17 and 1917-18.” 

The motion also urged the appointment 
of a firm of auditors, not under the con- 
trol of any government, to investigate 
all wheat pools, and to ascertain, if pos- 
sible, the result and realization of each 
year’s transactions, and to allocate prop- 
er working expenses to each pool, pay- 
ment for all preventable waste, stolen or 
misappropriated wheat, on a fair and 
equitable basis, and a similar allocation 
of any profits made on sales of wheat. 


Cuartes J. Matruews. 





WESTERN CANADA GRAIN MOVEMENT 

According to the April report of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Can- 
ada, except in the case of flaxseed the 
amount of grain marketed during the 
month showed a very marked falling off, 
compared with a month ago and a year 
- A total of 9,569 cars were inspect- 

in the western division, compared with 
14,049 in March and 11,180 a year ago. 
Of these 4,501 contained wheat, against 
7,580 a month ago and 5,944 a year ago; 
3,569, or 79.3 per cent, graded No. $ 
northern or better, as compared with 
6,009, or 79.3 per cent, a month ago, and 
3,871, or 65.1 per cent, a year ago. 

Oats inspected totaled 3,857 cars, 
against 4,932 a month ago and 4,183 a 
year ago. Barley inspections were 660 
cars, compared with 994 a month ago and 
751 a year ago. Flaxseed inspections 
were 444 cars, against 400 a month ago 
and 137 a year ago. Rye amounted to 
98 cars, compared with 124 a month ago 
and 115 a year ago. 

Owing to the mild winter, conditions 
favored a very early. opening of the sea- 


* son of navigation. The Peter Reiss was 


the first vessel in, arriving from Duluth 
April 3, but the Sir Thomas Shaughnessy 
was the first arrival from the lower 
lakes, on April 9. The Reiss was loaded 
on April 4 with a cargo of wheat for 
Duluth. Compared with other seasons 
the shipping has been light, particularly 
of wheat, so that considerable stocks re- 
main in store, amounting at the close of 
the month to 37,500,000 bus of all grains, 
16,500,000 of which were wheat. The 
movement from Canadian government 
interior terminal elevators to United 
States points kept up very well, but 
lake shipments took the place of rail 
shipments from the Head of the Lakes. 

Prices of all grains reached new low 
levels during the month, but recovered 
later, and quotations’at the close of the 
month were almost the same as at the 
opening. Flaxseed is still lower than 
wheat on the Winnipeg market. Cana- 
dian wheat prices continue on a much 
higher basis than in the United States, 
and the demand for high grades is about 
equal to the offerings. 


INSPECTIONS AND MOVEMENT 


Total inspections of 1920 crops to the 
end of April, compared with the final 
estimate of western crops, in bushels: 


Total 
Finalestimate inspected 
WER ccccccccese 234,138,300 167,225,000 
es 314,297,000 54,600,000 
BURY « vecvoscece 40,760,500 11,306,400 
Flaxseed ......... 7,588,800 4,164,550 
SE keds encvcscene 8,273,600 2,650,000 


Total receipts at Fort William and 
Port Arthur elevators during the eight 
months ending April 30, in bushels: 


1921 1920 
Wheat .....cscceee 126,369,621 76,301,518 
Oats .ncccccccccees 33,395,462 20,356,326 
Barley .....+eesess 9,136,449 7,016,057 
Flaxseed .......+..- 3,520,137 979,947 
RYO wccccccccccces 2,326,694 986,719 


Total shipments from Fort William 
and Port Arthur elevators during the 
eight months ending April 30, in bushels: 

1920 





Wheat cocccceccces 111,383,731 68,539,279 
GORD cvcccovevecvss 17,210,038 16,056,363 
WOBTIOY ccciccvccces 6,535,295 5,505,053 
Flaxseed .......... 2,085,649 782,362 
WAFS sivvcccccccccce 1,967,517 822,435 
Switzerland—Crops 


Grain crops of Switzerland, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Oats Barley Rye Corn 
1920... 3,686 3,114 643 §=61,622 280 
1919... 3,624 2,811 629 1,748 287 
1918... 7,096 6,188 666 1,850 358 
1917... 4,556 4,602 712 +=«1,752 252 


ACRES (000’'S OMITTED) 
Wheat Oats Barley Rye Corn 
50 6 


1920..... 119 55 17 

1919..... 130 57 18 55 6 
1918..... 203 86 22 72 7 
1917..... 139 70 19 65 5 
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LUCKENBACH SAILINGS 
The Luckenbach Lines announce the 
following sailings: from New York to 
Hamburg May 25, from New York to 
Rotterdam May 28. 


Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 61 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 68,565 bbis, from 
Aug. 31, 1920, to May 7, 1921, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000's omitted): 
-—Output— 7", -—Exports—, 
1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 
Minneapolis ...10,142 12,373 637 428 
St. Paul 345 382 
Duluth-Superior 4756 741 ese See 
Outside mills .. 6,685 7,189 24 18 





Totals 17,647 20,685 661 446 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
ig not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 











Copy for advertisements in this depart-- 


ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 
Gash should accompany all orders, 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SALESMAN WANTED—TO SELL FULL 


line of high grade dairy feeds, poultry 
feeds and mixed cars in central New York. 
Address “Dairy Feed Salesman,” 4213, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WANTS POSI- 
tion with reliable milling firm for south- 
eastern states; well acquainted with trade 
and can produce results. Address 4205, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





ASSISTANT MANAGER OR 
SALES MANAGER WANTED 


1,200-bb1 Ohio mill, making soft, 
hard and biended flours, wants 
young man as assistant to manager, 
as right-hand man and understudy, 
to handle the grain end of business 
and develop sales. Position is re- 
sponsible one and splendid oppor- 
tunity for a young man of initiative 
and ability who is not afraid of 
work, has some experience, and is 
looking for a larger opening. Sat- 
isfactory remuneration and chance 
to secure stock interest will be given 
to the right man. Address B, care 
Northwestern Miller, 645 Ohio Bujid- 
ing, Toledo, Ohio, 





SALES MANAGER WANTED 

A large southwestern mill 
wishes to employ a man who 
has had flour selling experience 
in the six New England states 
to take charge of a branch sales 
office in that territory, handling 
from that office all selling corre- 
spondence with the trade, and 
employing and directing the 
necessary travelling men. This 
is not a salaried job—expenses 
and a drawing account will be 
advanced against a fixed com- 
mission on all shipments into 
the territory; references and 
bond will be required. Address 
753, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





HELP WANTED 








WANTED— 


THREE 
HIGH CLASS SALESMEN 


Whose Specialty and Experience 
is with 
Large Bakery Trade 
in 


Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Michigan, New York State and 
New England. 


Proper salary and expenses 
plus 
Good bonus arrangement. 


Exceptionally strong bread- 
producing flour. 


Give full details as to experi- 
ence, State age, salary expect- 
ed, give references, and when 
you could come. 


Address 750, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





PENNSYLVANIA SALESMEN 
WANTED 


An aggressive Kansas mill, 
making high quality flour, has 
opening for two strong high 
grade salesmen to work out of 
branch office; one to cover 
northwestern Pennsylvania and 
another eastern Pennsylvania; 
applicants must have unques- 
tionable record. In reply give 
references from your past flour 
experience and also ability as a 
salesman; for the right man this 
is an exceptional opportunity 
and promises good future; lib- 
eral compensation to the right 
man. Address 751, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—BY AW OLD ESTABLISHED 
northwestern mill, a high grade repre- 
sentative for eastern territory to work 
with brokers and other connections; only 
thoroughly experienced men with good rec- 
ord need apply. Address 4200, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


RELIABLE SPRING WHEAT MILL, GOOD 
capacity, wants a salesman for southern 
Wisconsin and northern Illinois; mill has 
more or less capacity of rye flour; excellent 
opportunity; reply, giving age, reference, 
experience-and salary wanted. Address 
‘Wisconsin Salesman,” care Northwestern 
Miller, 506 Temple Building, Chicago. 





MILL MANAGER WANTED 


600-bb!] soft winter wheat mill, 
with established business, de- 
sires the services of an experi- 
enced and capable milling ex- 
ecutive to take entire charge of 
production and sales, This is an 
excellent opportunity and per- 
manent position for a man of 
ability, capable of handling and 
developing the business. Ad- 
dress “Manager of Mill,” care 
Northwestern Miller, 5645 Ohio 
Bldg., Toledo, Ohio, 





TEXAS SALESMAN WANTED 
High class flour salesman to do re- 
sale work for jobbers in eastern 
Texas on highest quality soft wheat 
flour; large business established, 
Don’t apply unless you can sell on 
quality basis instead of price. Ad- 
dress 752, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Kansas City, Mo. 


BY EXPERIENCED MAN, 10 YEARS IN 
milling and grain business, as bookkeeper, 
transit man and grain buyer; prefer West 
or Southwest; best of references from for- 
mer employers. Address 4140, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





OPPORTUNITY 


If this were the open season for 
changing jobs in the milling 
trade and, for example, your 
company were considering en- 
larging its organization and 
were surveying the field to find 
the best man in it, the result 
would depend on your company 
getting in touch with the writer 
of this ad, who for over 15 
years has been successful in 
various departments of the mill- 
ing business, including manage- 
ment of domestic and foreign 
sales, manufacturing and finan- 
cial. In many instances the job 
and the man never meet through 
failure to let each other know 
they are available. Through the 
medium of this paper a mutual 
profit can result. Address “A 
Milling Executive,’’ 4198, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





ARB YOU READY FOR THE NEW CROP? 
Chemist with five years’ experience in food 
laboratories, part of it in a large flour 
mill, desires position; industrious and can 
supply good references. Address 4204, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





GRADUATE CHEMIST, WITH WIDE EX- 
perience in flour and grain work, desires 
position in large flour mill laboratory; can 
take full charge of any cereal laboratory; 
can give best of references. Address 4199, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MILLER IN MILL OF ANY CAPACITY 
by competent young man with lifetime 
experience in the milling business; desires 
steady position where good work will be 
appreciated; central states preferred. Ad- 
dress 4175, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





HIGH CLASS HEAD MILLER IS OPEN 
for position; any size mill from 1,000 bbls 
up; wide experience in hard and soft 
wheat milling and successful record han- 
dling large plants; high class references. 
Address 747, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





RELIABLE SALESMAN, 27, SEVEN 
years’ experience, now representing north- 
western mill in New York state territory; 
will entertain offers for connections in this 
territory; could start June 1; excellent ref- 
erences from superiors; reasons for chang- 
ing. Address 4184, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 











BROKERS WANTED 








ONE OF THE GOOD MILLS OF 
the Southwest, with capacity 
about 5,000 bbls and a high 
reputation for quality of its 
product, wants New England 
representation by a reliable bro- 
ker willing to work for some- 
thing that will prove a perma- 
nent asset to him. Broker who 
buys against his sales preferred, 
but would arrange with right 
party on other basis, or would 
assign all New England territory 
to jobber who covers that field 
thoroughly. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for the best southwestern 
connection obtainable. Address 
“New England,” care North- 
western Miller, 23 Beaver Street, 
New York City. 


IN MILL’S SALES DEPARTMENT, BY A 
competent young man experienced as 
stenographer and office man, now em- 
Ployed by a first-class Kansas mill in this 
capacity; wishes position with future for 
a trustworthy, efficient person; capable 
correspondent, thoroughly familiar with 
milling and grain business; best of refer- 
ences. Address 4194, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


ACTIVE AND SUCCESSFUL MANAGER 
open for position; has made large amount 
of money for present employer, and can 
make your mill pay; mills up to 300 bbis 
capacity; know business thoroughly, and 
can furnish very best reference, and show 
clean record; would consider position as 
manager for flour, feed and grain concern 
and show results. Address 4201, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








FLOUR SALESMAN, WITH 13 YEARS’ EX- 
perience in southern and southeastern ter- 
ritory, desires to represent first-class mill 
in that section; well acquainted with trade 
in Georgia and Carolinas; want connection 
with mill able to make competitive price 
and seeking volume; previous sales have 
averaged about 40,000 bbis a year, with- 
out crediting sales made by brokers. Ad- 
dress M. C. R., care Northwestern Miller, 
545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


May 18, 1921 


SALESMAN WANTS TO REPRESENT 
some high class spring or winter wheat 
mill in eastern New York and western 
New England; have following and can 
show good selling record in above men- 
tioned territory. Address 4208, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


TRAVELLING SALESMAN, 12 YEARs’ 
contact with car lot flour and feed trade 
in southern Illinois and border cities of 
adjoining states, will negotiate part or 
full time arrangement with established 
lines this territory. Address “Illinois 
Salesman,” care Northwestern Miller, 
Temple Building, Chicago, Ill. 








BY COMPETENT MILLER IN A GOOD 
modern plant, and if necessary would op- 
erate your mill 30 to 60 days on trial to 
prove that I am thoroughly competent to 
fill all your requirements; can furnish ref- 
erences as to character and ability and 
will produce a very high grade uniform 
flour, correct yield and capacity; reason 
for making a change can be satisfactorily 
explained to you if you will answer this 
advertisement; can furnish Al references 
from present employers as well as past. 
Address 4202, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 














SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY MILLER OF WIDE EXPERIENCE IN 


large or small capacity mills; good record; 
age 38. Lock Box 152, Hankinson, N. D. 





AS HEAD MILLER BY AN ALL AROUND 
mill- 
wright and would take second run in large 
Address Adolph 


mill man; I am also a practical 
Plant; can come at once. 
Cc. L. Wienke, Madelia, Minn. 





SALESMAN WISHES TO CORRESPOND 


with mills desiring direct representation 
in eastern Ohio, southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia. Address 4176, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


SALES MANAGER OR MANAGER—OPEN 
for engagement, preferably on commission 
basis or percentage of profits, with good 
southwestern mill interested in expanding 
business with baker and family trade in 
eastern markets; the advertiser is 35 years 
old, married, now employed, thoroughly 
schooled in the merchandising of high 
grade flour, with successful record, and 
large personal acquaintance with eastern 
buyers. Address 4209, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR MAN WITH 14 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence, both in the field and as sales mana- 
ger, handling sales and developing sales 
organizations, is available for similar posi- 
tion with any mill desiring such service; 
experience and acquaintance covers eastern 
and central states; although at present 
with first-class mill, am thinking of mak- 
ing a change; would consider connection 
with either first-class northwestern or 
southwestern mill as branch manager, 
sales manager, or field representative. Ad- 
dress B. M., care Northwestern Miller, 545 
Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—75-BBL FLOUR MILL IN THE 
most fertile part of Minnesota; fully 
equipped and in operation; a snap for the 
right party. Address 4159, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—FEED MILL, WHOLBSALE 
and retail, annual business about $1,250, 
000; 125-car storage; grinding capacit 
eight cars daily; two warehouses; milling- 
in-transit privilege; sell at appraisa! 
Clarence E. Pang, 32 Gokey Building, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 











MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE DOUBLE STAND 9x2! 
Nordyke & Marmon roller mill, smooth, 
high caliper, $375; one two-pair-high Bar- 
nard & Leas 9x18 feed mill, $200; one 
Hughes four-section levelsifter, absolute! 
new, $125; five 8-ft Allis round reels, $145 
each; we want to buy bleachers, packers 
and centrifugal reels. Mills Machinery Ex 
change, 70 Chamber of Commerce, Minne- 
apolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—ROLLED OATS FACTORY, 
eastern Iowa, capacity 200 bbls daily; 
Plant in good shape and ready to run. 
Address C. P. Evans, Iowa City, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—A WELL EQUIPPED MOLAS- 
ses feed mixing plant in a prosperous east- 
ern city of over 100,000 population; pri- 
vate siding, milling-in-transit facilities; 
would make an excellent eastern branch, 
or a fine opportunity for an independent 
plant. Apply to F. S. Wertz & Son, 1855 
Centre Ave, Reading, Pa, 

cap. semi-steel 


BOX CARS ‘son 


sulated. Immediate stock shipment. 
Locomotives, Rails, Tanks, Boilers, Engines 


ZELNICKER w ST.LOUIS 


Get big bulletin 290—Bargains. 








8-40 ft. 60 M Ib. 








’ Wired 
Russell’s Reports jvite4,,...1, 
Wheat rt—Prices and demand 
Flour Cable—Daily cables world’s crops 
Corn Milling—Demand and prices 
Rye Research Work 

Can we assist you? 
Russell's Commercial News, Incorporated 
13 Water Street NEW YORK 








WE KILL MOTHS 


Our “‘Breth of Death”’ kills Moths, 
weevil, rats and mice. 

Personal Service Rendered. Corre- 
spondence invited. 


HYGIENIC LABORATORIES 





1152 Madison Ave., GRAND Raprps, MICH. 





BAG FACTORY EXECUTIVE, AT PRES- 
ent employed by large manufacturer in 
executive capacity, desires connection 
where opportunities are greater; age 34; 
knows how and gets results; considers 24 
hours his day’s work; can properly fill that 
opening you have where pep and head- 
work are now lacking; record will prove 
exceptional ability; takes good money to 
get him and worth more than you will 
pay. Address 4210, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





HE American's Unlimited Policy 
of Credit Insurance guarantees to 
prevent, else pay, bad debt losses 
beyond the normal. 
Ke AMERICAN CREDIT- INDEMNITY CO. 
or NEW YORK E.M. TREAT. presivenr 


511 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. E 136 




















